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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
COME ON IN: THE WAR IS FINE 


“TT USSIAN and British states- 

men meeting in Moscow con- 
sider inviting the United States to 
help five other interested nations 
to guard against war in the Far 
East.” 

“British Official Circles say the 
United States has an important in- 
terest at stake in the peace crusade 
which Foreign Secretary Sir John 
Simon and his lieutenant Anthony 
Eden are making to Berlin, Warsaw 
and Moscow.” 

“Simon and Eden will caution 
Germany and Poland to consider 
the strong policy of the United 
States and will point to the growing 
strength of American military avia- 
tion.” 

“A Moscow newspaper under the 
caption ‘The United States at the 
Crossroads’ declares America could 

not avoid becoming 
They're 


involved in a Euro- 
Telling Us! 
Tanin 


pean war.” 

“Michael 
an authoritative writer on foreign 
affairs says that war can be spon- 
sored only through the accord of 
United States policy with that of 

other interested parties.” 


“America’s fate is bound up with 
that of Europe.” 

“Edouard Herriot expressed re- 
grets that France’s bonds with 
America have been broken. What 
a sorrow, he says, for those who felt 
the admirable tendencies of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and knew his fond- 
ness for France.” 

“The powers likely to benefit 
from American participation will 
undoubtedly find some means of 
placing the United States in the po- 
sition of being forced to enter the 
conflict.” 


ND there, kind reader, you have 

a typical specimen of “propa- 
ganda.” The significance of the 
sentences quoted and of hundreds 
more to the same 
purport culled from 
the daily press is 
evident. Russia, 
France and England 
are determined to drag us into the 
next war. They will lure us, cajole, 
bluff, trick, frighten, shame us into 
it if they can. The barrage is on. 
From Moscow, from London, from 
Berlin, from Paris, from Lyons, 


How the 
Trick 
Is Done 
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from Tokyo, from all points of 
the compass the fire is concen- 
trated upon our poor defenseless 
head. The warnings are as yet po- 
lite, and the diplomatic intimations 
friendly, but their determination to 
drag us in is unmistakable. First, 
they beseech us and implore us to 
involve ourselves in the European 
imbroglio. If we delay, they will 
next proceed to expostulate with us. 
If we continue reluctant their tune 
will change; we shall be traitors, 
cowards, welchers, betrayers of a 
sacred trust, enemies of civilization 
—and what not. Wait and see. 


EANWHILE news dispatches 
from Washington indicate a 
tentative, timid, noncommittal atti- 
tude on the part of the Government. 
“It is learned in authoritative quar- 
ters... . The view prevails. . . . It is 
pointed out...” No names. No 
responsibility. No official state- 
ment. Nothing that cannot later be 
denied, or repudiated as mere news- 
paper gossip. 

Those of us who have desired for 
these many months a clear strong 
declaration of the foreign policy of 
the United States are wondering if 
the reason it is not forthcoming is 
because it is nonexistent. Since the 
World War the statement has often 
been made that if 
England had early 
enough declared 
point-blank that she 
would stand by 
France in a conflict with Germany, 
there would have been no war. Will 
it be said after the next war that if 
the United States had promptly de- 
clared her policy there would have 
been no “next” war? Probably. 
But whether or no, one thing is cer- 
tain. All this irresolute “viewing” 
and “pointing out” by anonymous 


Have Wea 


Foreign 
Policy? 
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and therefore irresponsible subal- 
terns argues incompetence in the ad- 
ministration. If our Government 
has a foreign policy we the people 
have a right to know it. If we don’t 
know it, our newspapers and our 
radio orators, to say nothing of our 
own poor selves the private citizens, 
may make many a fauz pas, and our 
blunders may help “gum up” the 
diplomatic works. 

If on the other hand, Washing- 
ton hasn’t any foreign policy, if 
those to whom our destiny is com- 
mitted are mere opportunists, wait- 
ing to see what happens and then to 
be governed by expediency, we may 
easily stumble into one grand final 
irreparable catastrophe. During the 
Manchuria episode M. Briand told 
our Mr. Stimson, “The council of 
the League of Nations has no pre- 
conceived method of 
solving the difficul- 
ties which have 
arisen.” We who 
don’t like the 
League—the actual League as it is 
—can only say “We thought so.” 
And that’s the chief reason we don’t 
like it. It has no plan of action. Its 
only policy seems to be to act with 
bravado towards small nations and 
with cowardice towards big ones. 
When we see a headline in the news- 
papers “The League Sends a Strong 
Note to —” we know how to finish 
the sentence. The last word will be 
Esthonia or Latvia or Afghanistan, 
or Lichtenstein or some other insig- 
nificant little State. At this writing 
the latest to receive a warning was 
Lithuania. The League sends no 
stinging rebuke to Britain or France 
or Italy or Japan. ‘The League 
doesn’t even dare say something 
sharp to Abyssinia because Italy in- 
sists upon dealing with the little 
poor forlorn orphan herself. 


“No Pre- 
conceived 
Method” 
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So much for the League. But is 
the government of the United States 
equally uncertain of itself? It would 
seem so. Up to date in the midst of 
such war threats as have not been 
heard since July, 1914, there has is- 
sued from our Department of State 
only one hint of the government’s 
policy. Secretary Hull has declared 
that we “are concerned over tend- 
encies to fail to live up to the letter 
and spirit of peace treaties.” A 
more wishy-washy sentence it 
would be hard to compose. The 
spokesman for these grand and glo- 
rious forty-eight sovereign States 
doesn’t allege that any nation has 
broken any treaty. He doesn’t even 
say that some one has failed to live 
up to a treaty. He only ventures to 
observe that we are worried about a 
tendency to fail to live up! The 
statement is made as if in a vacuum 
apropos of ‘nothing to a nonexistent 
world. The.press, however, inter- 
preted Mr. Hull’s pious generality 
as a mild remonstrance to Germany. 
But in a show-down, the cautious 
Secretary of State could call atten- 
tion to the fact that he “named no 
names.” 

One Washington correspondent, 
Paul Mallon of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, reported that Mr. Hull 
had written an official letter rebuk- 
ing Herr Hitler, but that President 
Roosevelt ordered it held up. Mr. 
Mallon further in- 
forms us that Secre- 
tary Hull expressed 
the opinion “off-the- 
record” that Hitler’s action was a 
“threat to the entire peace structure 
of the world.” What is “off-the- 
record” is said as if not said. The 
intention was that Hitler should 
hear it and yet Mr. Hull could deny 
it. “The diplomats,” continues our 
informant, “thought that off-the- 


Roundabout 
Diplomacy 
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record sounded rather neat. It 
avoided diplomatic embroilments. 
It prevented Hitler from snubbing 
Hull as he did the French and the 
Italians.” But nondiplomats (if I 
may speak as one of them) would 
rather have our government risk a 
snub than resort to the dubious dip- 
lomatic device of saying something 
and nothing at the same time. 


F the truistic and sanctimonious 
observation that we do not ap- 

prove the violation of treaties is to 
be taken at its face value, it means 
that we are displeased with all the 
signatories to the Versailles Treaty 
and not with Germany alone. Mr. 
Hull’s predecessor in office, Frank 
B. Kellogg, has said, “In the Ver- 
sailles Treaty the nations of Europe 
pledged themselves to disarm. If 
any of them have done so, I do not 
recall which and when.” Appar- 
ently diplomats cannot tell the truth 
until they retire to 
private life. When Why Not Try 
we simple citizens, the Truth? 
impatient with dip- 
lomatic duplicity, venture to ex- 
press the naive opinion that in poli- 
tics as in religion the truth would 
make us free, we are laughed at and 
told that the telling of the truth 
would disrupt the world. We can 
only retort that telling lies also 
seems to disrupt the world. We 
cannot see that Machiavelli and 
Talleyrand have done much in the 
long run to stabilize society. 


Versailles Treaty was from 

the beginning as fraudulent as 

it was tyrannical. Tyrannical be- 
cause it was meant to suffocate Ger- 
many. Fraudulent because no one 
imagined that one of the world’s 
great Powers could be thus sum- 
marily snuffed out. That is to say, 
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no one expected the terms of the 
treaty to be kept. No one in his 
right senses and with even a modi- 
cum of history and psychology in 
his head. Consequently when Ger- 
many went on to arm in spite of the 
treaty no diplomat was really sur- 
prised and when Hitler came out 
and said “Of course we are armed! 
What of it?” the pretense of the 
diplomats to be shocked was sheer 
hypocrisy. They knew it all the 
time. If they didn’t know it, their 
Intelligence Departments owe them 
restitution of every penny of salary 
drawn for the job of finding out 
what Germany has been up to these 
last seventeen years. Our own Mr. 
Hull had access to the information 
left in the office by Mr. Kellogg. So 
when Mr. Hull made the statement 
that the United States doesn’t like 
to see treaties disregarded, his ut- 
terance was just as banal as if he 
had said it is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of our government to give of- 
ficial approbation to murder or rape 
or mayhem. 

Furthermore, the Powers at Ge- 
neva and at Locarno were no more 
sincere than at Versailles. Their 
tongue was in their cheek all the 
while. Why then should we Amer- 
icans here on another continent 
with different traditions and con- 
trary convictions to those of Europe, 
why should we who 
are yet only -lumsy 
neophytes in the 
shifty science of di- 
plomacy feel obli- 
gated to go to war in defense of a 
treaty in which the signatories 
themselves had no faith? Can we 
take it upon ourselves tu discipline 
a whole continent? And why send 
a rebuke even off-the-record—to one 
of the culprits unless to all? 

If therefore Mr. Hull really wishes 


Once Wood- 
row Wilson 
Was Right 
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to tell Europe what America thinks, 
let him avoid sanctimonious plati- 
tudes and say what Woodrow Wil- 
son said before they tied his tongue, 
“They are all tarred with the same 
stick.” 


AT one of the newspapers 

calls a “startling hint” was 
let drop by Sir John Simon in late 
March during a speech at Leeds. It 
may have been a casual remark, or 
even inadvertent. He may explain 
it away later on, or 
make use of the dip- And Once 
lomat’s prerogative Sir John 
and deny that he Simon 
ever said it. But he 
did say it, and what he said was 
pure unalloyed common sense. 
“We cannot indulge in every sort of 
foreign adventure over all the world, 
or pledge our activity to everybody's 
quarrel.” Spoken like Solomon, 
Simon. Thanks. If England doesn’t 
care for your advice, the United 
States can use it. 


O I hear some one say that we 
shall have no choice in the 
matter of going into the next war or 
staying out? That these things are 
decided by “force of circum- 
stances”? That economic deter- 
minism is an established dogma? 
That government of the people by 
the people and in accord with the 
will of the people is only a slogan? 
That when it comes to a decision, 
those mysterious sinister figures, 
the international bankers, will tell 
us what we shall do? 

If that be so America may as well 
shut up shop, and admit that de- 
mocracy—even the modified de- 
mocracy which we call a republic— 
is not and cannot be a going con- 
cern. 

But those of us who reject de- 
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terminism in the sphere of morals, 
for the same reason refuse to ac- 
cept fatalism in the world of poli- 
tics. Though it seem an archaic 
and pathetic superstition, we still 

cling to the idea 
Willy-nilly that “man is not a 
in We Go? slave of circum- 
stance or need not 
be.” By the same token neither is 
he a slave to industrial or commer- 
cial necessity nor to international 
banking. But free will (individual 
or corporate) is not a superstition. 
A study of the mind of the people— 
in this case the American people— 
between the time that we elected 
Wilson because he had kept us out 
of the War and the time we roared 
our heads off with insane enthusi- 
asm because he put us into the War, 
will show that like all mobs in his- 
tory we were fickle. Fickle but free. 
In the last analysis our will was 
done. The president and congress, 
in conjunction with all the chancel- 
leries of the allies and under the 
lash of the “moneyed interests” 
could never have dragged us into 
the maelstrom of blood. The truth 
is we jumped in with a Whoop-la! 
It was The Great Adventure, The 
War to Make the World Safe for 
Democracy, The War to End War, 
and all that. It sounds unutterably 
silly now, but at the time we did 
swallow those preposterous lies. 
With machine-made maxims on 
their lips, our boys 
swarmed over seas, 
filied up the deplet- 
ed trenches and 
fought the Great 
Modern Crusade for 
Liberty! Later, when we sobered 
off we explained to one another 
that we went in against our will. 
Nonsense! we were crazy to get in. 
Otherwise the devil himself couldn’t 


Fools We 
Were. But 
We Must 
Not Be Liars 
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have pushed us or pulled us in. 
Satan, tempting Christ said, “Cast 
Thyself down!” It was not within 
his power to say “I will cast Thee 
down.” So with us. The diplomats 
and the financiers can only say 
“Come on in!” not “We will drag 
you in.” 

At this moment we have no more 
intention of rushing into a war in 
Europe, or for that matter in Asia, 
than we have of trying to set things 
right on Mars, or in Hades. Let us 
remain of that mind and for once, 
though it be for the first time in 
history, make a fool of the dogma 
of economic and political determia- 
ism. Let the barrage continue and 
wear itself out. Let the propa- 
gandists, foreign and domestic, 
froth at the mouth and drop dead 
of apoplexy. Let the international 
bankers go bankrupt and become 
beggars. Let the D.A.R.’ters give us 
a thousand tongue-lashings, let the 
girls on the street pin white feath- 
ers on us, but for God’s sake—titer- 
ally for God’s sake—let us keep out 
of the next war, which the Pope, 
speaking as a prophet, declares will 
mean “Extermination!” 


-— 
—<- 


AM, naturally, aware that the 

charge that Europe has not 
played fair with us, as one of the 
signatories to the Versailles Treaty, 
sounds Pharisaical. It is indeed 
liable to a “holier-than-thou” inter- 
pretation. The only justification for 
making it is that it is true. A year 
or two after Versailles it leaked 
out that the bigger diplomats were 
making secret treaties and passing 
them—metaphorically if not liter- 
ally—under the idealistic and un- 
suspicious nose of Woodrow Wil- 
son. A fellow would be thrown out 
of any club for doing one-tenth of 








what they did at that table to say 
nothing of what they did in the ante- 
chambers and out of doors walk- 
ing up and down on the historic 
tapis vert that had in the days 
of the Louis witnessed so much 
political criss-cross and double- 
cross. Drew Pearson in The 
American Diplomatic Game—an il- 
luminating volume though any- 
thing but edifying—says, “There is 
no audience in the world so disil- 
lusioned, so discouraged, so super- 
ficial as the carefully dressed gath- 
ering which gathers periodically at 
the League of Nations to discuss the 
ills of Europe. Its members are 
polite, suave and indifferent. They 
applaud modestly at the right time, 

and adjourn to the 
Under cloakrooms to say 
the Table what they really 
Legerdemain think of one anoth- 


er.” Public applause 


followed by private “panning” is of 
course a fairly universal custom in 


deliberative assemblies, and else- 
where, and is perhaps no great 
crime. The really criminal feature 
at the meetings of the League of 
Nations particularly when disarma- 
ment is up for discussion is that not 
one of the speakers means what he 
says. .Even when the Russians 
blandly proposed that since the pur- 
pose of disarmament is to disarm, 
the delegates should stop talking 
and disarm, assuring them that the 
Soviet was ready to scrap every gun 
the moment the other members 
would do so, they were talking sar- 
donically, as of course every one in 


the assembly recognized. 


TDUT the real crookedness is done 

not so much at Geneva but in 
London and Paris and Rome. At 
this moment, with all the war-talk 
in our newspapers, not one of us 
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knows how many secret compacts 
exist. In that same back-of-the 
scenes document Mr. Pearson tells 
of the secret Franco-British naval 
agreement of 1928, negotiated by 
the slick and wily Austen Chamber- 
lain in his own apartment. Ap- 
parently the Britisher could give 
cards and spades to 
Machiavelli. “When 
questioned on the 
floor of Commons,” 
says Pearson, 
“about his steward- 
ship of the Foreign Office, he an- 
swered with pained surprise and a 
note of bland superiority. Never did 
his answers or the cold stare from 
behind his monocled eye give the 
slightest hint of the Franco-British 
edifice he was erecting.” In this 
case the secret agreement was ex- 
posed, thanks perhaps to treachery 
or cupidity on the part of some un- 
derling who was approached by a 
newspaper syndicate with no 
scruples about ethics. Mr. Kellogg 
who had just returned to Washing- 
ton in triumph after the signing of 
his famous pact (now of course de- 
funct) wrote a protest to two con- 
spirators, France and England “in 
the iciest and most incisive lan- 
guage.” He had reason, for “Brit- 
ain and France had gone out of 
their way to spike every item on the 
American naval program.” 

So once again I ask what busi- 
ness have we rough stupid fron- 
tiersmen from the American back- 
woods amongst these “city-slickers” 
of the European capitals? They can 
fool us and laugh at us. 


ti 
~&- 


LDOUS HUXLEY in a casual 
syndicated article quotes Ein- 
stein: “The ideals which have al- 
ways shone before me and filled me 


Diplomatic 
Criss-cross 
and 
Double-cross 
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with the joy of living are goodness, 
beauty and truth. To make a goal 
of comfort and happiness has never 
appealed to me; a system of ethics 
built on this basis would be suffi- 
cient only for a herd of cattle.” 
Those of us who are old enough 
- to have had a pre-War education 
look upon a sentiment of that sort 
as too true to need utterance. But 
we are compelled to recognize that 
a generation has grown up which 
considers all praise of goodness and 
beauty and truth as so much 
“bunk” or “baloney.” I have seen, 
for example, the following curious 
if unimportant expression of a 
philosophy of life quoted from a 
college paper. “Some people can’t 


seem to realize that the days of pur- 
ity, self-sacrifice, ideals and all that 
bunk are gone forever. We are liv- 
ing in a modern world, a world of 

‘get out of life what 


The Scientist you can and let the 
and the devil take the hind- 
Sophomore most.’ It’s a fine 

thing to tell children 
about love and righteousness, but 
when a boy goes to college he will 
soon see that if he ever expects to en- 
joy the real things of life and make 
a lot of money, why he has got to 
climb the ladder of true success by 
stepping on the faces of others.” 
The excerpt is signed, appropriately 
“Sophomore.” It certainly is soph- 
omoric. And it is either pathetic or 
ridiculous, or both. One would be 
inclined to dismiss it as one dis- 
misses puppy-love or any other 
painfully funny symptom of ado- 
lescence. 

But Aldous Huxley, who has 
made a special study of the new 
morality and has won the right to 
be considered an expert reporter on 
the modern mind repeats with less 
slang and more style what the soph- 
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omore said: “Today the majority 
of men and women, including 
large numbers of the most earnest 
and high-minded people, regard the 
ideal of happiness [by “happiness” 
he means “pleasure”] as the high- 
est that can be set before humanity. 
Indeed, the promotion of happiness 
over truth, beauty and goodness is 
now commonly acclaimed as a for- 
ward step, a progress on which we 
should congratulate ourselves.” 

Huxley says, “I shall not attempt 
in this place to judge between these 
two philosophies” (that of Einstein 
and that of the majority of men 
and women). I too will refrain 
from judgment though not for Hux- 
ley’s reason. He thinks judging too 
difficult. I think it too easy—and 
unnecessary. But he proceeds to a 
little treatise on the connection be- 
tween economic circumstances and 
the prevalent philosophy of life. 
First, he rejects Karl Marx’s theory 
that the course of human develop- 
ment is determined exclusively by 
economic causes. But he does think 
that the philosophy of pleasure and 
comfort is a consequence of “mass 
production.” Com/iort is the object 
in view of the modern manufactur- 
ers. The desire for 
comfort keeps the 
factories busy. He 
aims at the greatest 
comfort of the great- 
est number. But the natural desire 
for comfort is not sufficient. It must 
be stimulated. Hence advertising, 
and “propaganda.” The mass- 
producing industrialist must “sell” 
the idea of comfort to the people 
before he can sell them the instru- 
ments of comfort. And so it comes 
to pass that comfort becomes an 
ideal, and the demand for com- 
fort is erected into a philosophy of 
life. 


Hedonism 
from Mass 
Production 





Interesting and perhaps true. But 
of course not new. The fundamental 
principle of asceticism — ancient 
and modern, Christian and pagan— 
is that those who hanker for flesh 
pots make gods of fleshpots. First 
they lust. Then they apotheosize 
lust and call it Venus. First they 
get drunk. Then they deify drunk- 
enness and call it Bacchus. 


LDOUS HUXLEY, however, 
might have gone a little deeper 

in his diagnosis. This is not merely 
the age of industrialism and mass 
production. It is the age of atheism 
(or agnosticism, which is virtually 
the same) and of materialism. If 
there be no God, or only an unknow- 
able God, no future life and no soul, 
how can spiritual ideals survive? 
Why should they survive? The 


pagan philosophers believed in God 
and in consequence they preached 


—the best of them—substantially 
the same spiritual ideals as the 
Christian saints. But your machine- 
minded modern has no God. He has 
only the product of the factories. 
So, since as Voltaire has observed, 
man cannot get along without some 
kind of god, and if you take away 
One God, he will make unto him- 
self another, whatever he values 
most will be his god—an armchair, 
an automobile, golf, travel, drink, 
carnal passion, and the wherewithal 
to procure all these things. Put 
them all together and you have 
comfort. Spell it with a capital C, 
and Comfort is your God. 

Einstein calls it “a system of 
ethics sufficient only for a herd of 
cattle.” But if there be no God, no 
soul, no religion, aren’t we cattle? 
And for cattle why not a cattle 
philosophy? I say it not rhetori- 
cally, not ironically or sarcastically. 
I say what the courageous, consist- 
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ent enthusiasts say, men are cattle, 
if materialistic evolution be true,— 
and all your universities for two 
generations have been teaching it as 
true,—men are cattle, highly devel- 
oped cattle, complicated cattle, curi- 
ously discontented cattle, but essen- 
tially cattle. The fact is that hith- 
erto those who got rid of God and 
the soul, continued 
to live on a residue 
of religion. Now 
the residue is ex- 
hausted. The soph- 
omore may be a fool but with his 
young eyes he sees what the old 
eyes of his professors do not see. 
“Purity, self-sacrifice, ideals and all 
that bunk are gone.” What neither 
the crabbed professor nor the cal- 
low youth have yet discovered is 
that ideals went out with God. If 
we want them back, we shall have 
to bring Him back too. 


For Cattle, 
a Cattle 
Philosophy 


PEAKING of a philosophy of 
life: Francis Stuart in Things to 
Live For says, “I will remain with 
the gamblers, wanderers, fighters, 
geniuses, martyrs and mystics.” He 
lives “for suffering and love.” He 
aims at wisdom through experience. 
If he is to have all wisdom, he must 
have all experience. To this pur- 
pose he “charges im- 
pulsively about the 
world.” He reaches 
for “life at its hot- 
test.” But paradox- 
ically, together with the hot life he 
loves saints and visits their shrines. 
All this is very interesting, but is 
it wisdom? Wisdom, though it 
sound pedantic to say it, demands 
of life a certain unity and coérdi- 
nation. To frequent prize fights 
and churches, race tracks and holy 
places, to gamble and to pray, to be 
gourmand and ascetic, playboy and 


One More 
Mad 
Philosophy 
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mystic may give the illusion of be- 
ing myriad-minded and one may in 
consequence think himself a kind of 
Shakespeare, or Cervantes or Rabe- 
lais. But he who attempts to be all 
men in one, will discover, let us 
hope not too late, that a divided 
personality is abnormal. It is pos- 


sible no doubt to be a Jekyll and 
Hyde, perhaps even to be Iago and 
Romeo, Portia and Lady Macbeth, 
Antonio and Shylock, Bluebeard 
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and St. Francis of Assisi, Jack the 
Ripper and St. Francis de Sales, all 
in one and all at one time. But the 
psychological result could be ex- 
pressed only in the familiar parable 
of the rider who jumped on his 
horse and rode madly off in all 
directions. It might be better and 
wiser to attempt what Mr. Chester- 
ton says St. Joan of Arc achieved. 
She chose her path and went down 
it like a thunderbolt. 





FORGOTTEN MAN 
By Josepn T. Ciune, Pu.D. 


NIVERSAL unrest is the temper 
of our age. On all sides there 
is a consciousness of pressing prob- 
lems, economic, social, and political. 
There is no lack of solutions offered 
to resolve these problems, but the 
solutions present a diversity more 
bewildering than the problems 
themselves. Whatever this modern 
world possesses, it certainly cannot 
claim any unity of viewpoint. The 
more we read, the more confused 
we become, and the more does a 
vague uncertainty grip our souls. 
Yet in all this welter of conflicting 
views, we can, I think, discover one 
fundamental question that lies at 
the root of the varied systems that 
compete for our attention. This 
most vital of queries is: What is 
man? Of course, all are not aware 
of the significance of the problem. 
Yet it is fundamental and its im- 
portance is perhaps reflected in the 
difficulty entailed in answering it. 
What is man? A beast of prey for- 
ever at his fellow’s throat? A labor 
insect to be exploited like a worker 
in a hive? A mere cog in the ma- 
chinery of an all-powerful State? A 
complex of chemical elements, acci- 
dentally aligned in a certain order? 
Or is he a free, intelligent being? 
Is there any reality in Hamlet’s 
proud words: “What a piece of 
work is a man! how noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculty! in form and 
moving how express and admirable! 
in action how like an angel! in ap- 
prehension how like a god! the 
beauty of the world! the paragon of 
animals!” 


Whether we realize it or not, there 
is the real issue. As one writer has 
put it, somewhat incorrectly, but 
with considerable emphasis: “The 
question is no longer whether we 
can believe in God, but whether and 
in what sense, we can believe in 
man” (Phillip S. Richards, Belief in 
Man). Every plan attracting men 
to-day can be traced back to its 
roots, and at its roots will be found 
its attitude towards man. On the 
one hand, there are those systems 
which view man purely as a piece 
of machinery, a living mechanism 
responding to external stimuli. In 
the forefront of these is Commun- 
ism. Sometimes we are tempted to 
think of Communism in terms of 
five-year plans, of steel mills on the 
Dnieper, or water power plants on 
the Don. Superficial observers 
sometimes make a trip to Moscow, 
and come back with reports of 
“progress” measured in terms of 
houses built or factories erected. 
But behind the veneer of industrial 
expansion, which experience should 
teach us is a very doubtful advan- 
tage, there lies a theory that is es- 
sentially vicious: the theory that 
man exists not for himself, but for 
the State; that the individual is only 
a blind atom in the structure, an in- 
strument in the hands of the dic- 
tator. In Communist thought, there 
is no room for such a thing as hu- 
man rights, no such a thing as the 
dignity of the individual. If you 
think that I exaggerate, you may 
read the popular Escape from the 
Soviets by Tatiana Tchernavin, or 
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the more recent 1 Worked for the 
Soviets by Countess Tolstoy. Any- 
one who has viewed the intense 
regimentation of Russian life, who 
has seen the millions of helpless 
peasants torn from their scanty 
holdings to satisfy the demands of 
some doctrinaire policy, who has 
followed the machinations of the 
Ogpu or the parodies of justice in 
the Soviet courts, must come to the 
conclusion that man has indeed 
paid a terrific price for the experi- 
ment in collectivization. In the 
New York Times for October 3, 1934, 
there was printed a translation of 
several of the replies listed in the 
Pravda, to a questionnaire sent out 
to members of the Young Commu- 
nist organization. The burden of 
most of these is the same: youthful 
love and family life are alike impos- 
sible in view of the demands made 
upon youth by the State. All these 


things leave Stalin and his aides un- 


moved. Why? Because in their 
theory, man is nothing; the State is 
everything. 

The very opposite to this point of 
view is usually considered to be 
capitalism. Yet, fundamentally, in 
its attitude towards man, capitalism 
is not far from Communism, for it, 
too, looks upon man as a being to be 
exploited. By capitalism in this 
connection I do not mean the eco- 
nomic apparatus for the production 
of goods, but rather the philosophi- 
cal justification for this modern sys- 
tem as found in the works of Adam 
Smith and John Stuart Mill. In this 
point of view, which is popularly 
known under the term /aissez faire, 
man, too, is a slave, not in the serv- 
ice of a proletarian State, but in the 
service of entrenched wealth and 
privilege. In this system, too, hu- 
man rights count for nothing, pro- 
vided that the inexorable wheels of 
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the economic machine continue to 
grind out a steady flow of profits. 
It is essentially a system of exploi- 
tation, a system in which vicious 
competition replaces human justice 
and huge monetary returns are the 
only yardstick of value. It has been 
defined as a “social system in which 
the bankers and masters of finance 
have unjustly seized the supreme 
control of production, consumption, 
and exchange, and practically domi- 
nate the whole social life of the na- 
tion.” The history of the nine- 
teenth century shows that this brand 
of capitalism was as ruthless in its 
disregard of fundamental human 
rights as any vicious system of our 
own day. It is this system to which 
Pius XI. referred when he said that 
the capitalist régime, though not vi- 
cious of its very nature, “violates 
right order whenever capital so em- 
ploys the working or wage-earning 
classes, as to divert business and 
economic activity entirely to its own 
arbitrary will and advantage, with- 
out any regard to the human dignity 
of the workers, the social character 
of economic life, social justice and 
the common good” (Quadragesimo 
Anno). 

In the same category comes the 
newest savior of distracted human- 
ity: Fascism. This new phenom- 
enon may be quasi-benevolent as in 
Italy, or insanely destructive as in 
Germany, but no matter what form 
it takes, in its composition there is 
always woven the principle of the 
totalitarian State. Here again, we 
find the same disregard of the right 
of the individual that characterizes 
Communism. The State is supreme. 
It is not a means to achieve man’s 
temporal happiness, but an end in 
itself. It has an organic life of its 
own, and it is absolute in its de- 
mands upon the individual and all- 
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embracing in the scope of its activ- 
ities. In such a milieu, the flower 
of human dignity must indeed 
wither and die. 

To these systems, there might be 
added the opinion of certain biolo- 
gists and psychologists who view 
man as an animal, a product of an 
evolutionary process, a complexus 
of purely material constituents, a be- 
ing who can best be expressed by a 
chemical formula. All ideas of 
freedom and intelligence logically 
disappear in such a thesis, and man 
is shorn of everything which might 
elevate him above the brute. Hu- 
man rights are not fundamental, but 
merely the expression of different 
phases of man’s adaptation to his 
environment. This theory is the 
most destructive of all, for man 
does not merely surrender his rights 
to a particular political or economic 
system, but to all of nature. He is 
put on the same level as the lowest 


of living things, different only in 
the complexity of his organic 
processes. 

Now all these theories have tre- 


mendous practical import. If the 
full implications of any of them are 
adopted, then we will have to revise 
all our way of living, for our civili- 
zation is based on the traditional 
view of human dignity. The basis 
of all our political, economic, and 
social institutions would have to be 
completely revised if any of the 
above systems was pushed to its logi- 
cal conclusion. Our Constitution 
and our entire body of law become 
meaningless. Even the family will 
lose its stability, for if human dig- 
nity be removed, that most primi- 
tive of all man’s institutions has no 
true foundation. Parenthood, with 
all its cares and sacrifices, becomes 
ridiculous if the net results of these 
efforts are to raise another regi- 
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mented Storm Trooper or Kom- 
somol, or a mere composite of chemi- 
cal reaction. Love, honor, affection, 
loyalty, devotion, sacrifice, all those 
things which have swayed man in 
the long course of his history, lose 
their real meaning. Life will in- 
deed be different if any of these the- 
ories triumph, and the history of the 
ancient world gives us some inkling 
of what the new order of things 
might be. 

What have we opposed to these 
systems? The only alternates are 
Liberalism, Humanitarianism, and 
Catholicism. The first two may be 
considered at the same time for they 
are inextricably woven together. 
They may be considered briefly, too, 
for they are practically bankrupt 
to-day. Both retained the tradi- 
tional view of the importance of 
man, but rejected the philosophical 
basis on which such a theory could 
be securely moored. Having cast 
aside the intellectual reasons for 
man’s dignity, they were forced to 
adopt a sentimental justification, 
and sentiment failed utterly to meet 
the stern realities of modern life. 
On a purely pragmatic basis, there 
is no defense for a view of human 
equality or human brotherhood, for, 
biologically, men are not equal, nor 
are they all lovable in themselves. 
Mere sentiment can never overcome 
this handicap, nor can it control 
man’s innate egotism and his innate 
desire to rule. As a result, we find 
Liberalism and Humanitarianism 
playing a constantly lessening part 
in modern man’s thought. 

Hence, the only adequate de- 
fender of man’s dignity in the world 
to-day is Catholicism. It goes be- 
fore the world with a sound philo- 
sophical foundation for man’s free- 
dom and rationality, and with a 
revelation that proclaims his essen- 
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tial equality. It realizes that in 
every human system there is an ele- 
ment of truth. It agrees with Marx- 
ism that labor has been unjustly 
treated since the rise of industrial- 
ism. It is in accord with capitalism 
in upholding the right of private 
property, though it recognizes that 
this right must be tempered by more 
fundamental human rights and by 
social justice. Like Fascism, it un- 
derstands that the rights of the in- 
dividual must not trench upon the 
rights of society as a whole. On the 
other hand, its history has been one 
great exemplification of the hu- 
manitarian ideal. Yet, it differs 
fundamentally from all the above 
in that it consistently upholds the 
proper dignity of the individual. 
Man is a human person. And on 
the immortal scroll of personality 
Christian thought has inscribed the 
social and political implications of 
man’s nature. 

By person, in the case of man, is 
understood an intellectual free 
agent, supreme in the order of physi- 
cal creation, master of his own ac- 
tions and responsible author of his 
ultimate destiny. The super-emi- 
nent value of man’s nature in refer- 
ence to all mundane creation is de- 
rived from his immortal soul, made 
to the image and likeness of God, 
and ordained to an eternal destiny 
in which the Creator Himself is the 
ultimate term of happiness. It is 
precisely the eternal value of human 
personality which forbids that it be 
debased as an instrument in the 
service of any temporal idol. The 
modern heresy—Statolatry — calls 
for the full and complete subjection 
of the human individual. The State 
is the end, man the means! Such a 
dogma is a perversion, for it inverts 
the natural order of values and 
seeks to make temporal contingen- 
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cies the measuring rod of eternal 
values. We shall briefly sketch the 
genesis of the relationship between 
the individual and the State. 

“Man is by nature a social ani- 
mal.” However, this is not an ex- 
clusive prerogative, for many other 
animals enjoy, even to a more 
marked degree, this character of so- 
ciability. Under the guiding finger 
of instinct, natural sociability 
reaches its richest and most com- 
plete expression. It is in the bee- 
hive and the ant colony that one en- 
counters the highest and most effi- 
cient organization of social life. Hu- 
man society cannot claim this high 
standard of codéperation and self- 
effacing service to the common good. 
For human society differs from the 
animal society in that it is by na- 
ture political. Its members are free, 
intelligent beings — political ani- 
mals. Instinct rules the insects but 
man is a free agent. As a levy for 
this freedom he must organize his 
life in society. To this end he must 
employ his reason and imagination 
to set up institutions and frame 
laws which, while safeguarding his 
liberty, shall insure the highest co- 
operation in the interest of the 
common good. 

This has been the task of the hu- 
man race since its inception. Slowly 
and painfully it stumbles along the 
road of political experimentation in 
an effort to reach the Utopia. Fal- 
lacies of discursive reasoning and 
prejudices of perverse wills have at 
times brought man to the brink of 
disaster. Yet, the case is not hope- 
less for man has a guiding star. 
Would he but set his course by its 
readings, he would almost com- 
pletely eliminate the disappointing 
trials and failures which have 
marred his progress down to our 
own day. The star is human na- 
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ture. In our examination of human 
nature we do not indulge in “mind 
spinning” to produce an a priori 
fabric to which the reality of life 
must be fitted. It is the reality of 
life that is our guiding genius; we 
note the real needs of life and deter- 
mine what life ought to be in virtue 
of what it really is. 

Man’s finality is foreshadowed in 
his nature. It is by an analysis of his 
nature that we detect man’s end and 
determine the means leading him 
to that end. Society is one of the 
principal means placed at man’s dis- 
posal to enable him to realize his 
end. Hence, it is in human nature 
that we must detect just what so- 
ciety must be and what it means to 
man. In human nature we consider 
two fundamental aspects consequent 
upon its dual character: rationality 
and animality. Man is not pure 
spirit as the angels; he is a creature 
composed of body and soul, matter 
and form. The form is spiritual, 
the matter he has in common with 
all cosmic beings. What differen- 
tiates man specifically from the rest 
of mundane creation is that he is es- 
sentially a being endowed with in- 
tellect. Now the intellect is the 
faculty of being; this means that its 
realm is the totality of being. To 
the intellect responds the appetitive 
faculty, the will, which has the same 
universality. In the Absolute, these 
faculties and their object are iden- 
tical. In finite beings they are dis- 
tinct. In the case of man, the total- 
ity of being is attained in an abstract 
manner, and only a very limited 
realm of reality can be adequately 
grasped by his intellect. Neverthe- 
less, there is nothing that escapes, 
by right of nature, the powerful 
domination of this God-given fac- 
ulty. Man’s natural realm is that 
of the universe in its largest and 
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deepest acceptation, and his evolu- 
tion lies in the direction of the very 
Absolute. This is implied in the 
fact that being, as such, is the object 
of all intellect and will, whether 
they can attain the Absolute through 
their own powers or through divine 
assistance. The intellect and will, 
then, are the mainsprings of human 
life and action, and it is from a con- 
sideration of the magnitude of their 
objects that we conclude to the un- 
limited capacities of human life. 
At first sight man seems to be 
cursed with an inherent contradic- 
tion: his faculties are finite and his 
capacities are infinite. But the ca- 
pacities of human nature, since they 
cannot be sounded by any finite 
realization, point to the fact that 
man is ordained to a perfection that, 
by natural resources, he could never 
fully realize. This dynamism of the 
intellect and will sweeping on to- 
ward the Absolute, brushes aside all 
finite objects and definitely stamps 
them as incapable of fully actualiz- 
ing the potencies of human nature. 
This Absolute is the ultimate and 
final end that determines the moral 
worth and value of human person- 
ality. ‘Thus no temporal object, be 
it wealth, power, patriotism, or the 
State, can be set up as the end of 
that personality. The perfection we 
must strive for in this life is not only 
temporal, esthetic, and moral well- 
being; life is fundamentally and 
primarily a preparation for eternity. 
Our temporal existence is a fashion- 
ing of ourselves for eternity. We 
hold our destiny in our hands, and 
the unlimited future shall be what 
we make it. All our activities must 
be fundamentally directed toward 
the Absolute. At times man, under 
economic pressure, does capitulate 
to the essentially vicious demands 
of the State, but in so doing he pau- 
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perizes his personality in the mean- 
est of services, sacrifices his human 
dignity and barters his immortal 
destiny for a few pieces of silver. 
The State is a means, not an end, 
for as a finite, contingent reality it 
can never respond to the aspirations 
of man’s nature. Man’s final end 
lies in the depths of infinity—the- 
ology calls it the Beatific Vision— 
and nature forbids that man ever 
surrender his right to strive after it. 
This destiny is supreme in the order 
of ends, and is the ultimate directive 
force of life. All phases of man’s 
activity—social, political, economic, 
and religious—m ust converge on 
the Absolute, if the law of his being 
is to be respected and fulfilled. 
Now, society is a means placed at 
man’s disposition to enable him to 
realize this final end. As such, so- 
ciety has a divine mission. For or- 
ganized society, in the person of the 
State, has for its raison d’étre, the 


development of human personality 
according to its nature and end. It 
is the office and duty of the State, 
therefore, to procure for its citizens 
those social, economic, and political 
conditions best calculated to endow 
personality with its richest and full- 


est development. In such a milieu 
the spiritual and moral phases of 
man’s nature will be enabled to fol- 
low the natural lines of their devel- 
opment, with security and ultimate 
triumph. 

The State stands in relation to the 
human person, as to its first princi- 
ple and its end. Should it fail to 
fulfill its proper function in regard 
to the individual either because of 
the inefficiency of its governmental 
set-up or because of positive usurpa- 
tion of rights which are not its own, 
it automatically ceases to justify its 
existence, and should be regarded as 
a tyranny. In the case where the 
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State would dare to set itself up as 
the end, and enslave human person- 
ality in the service of its selfish, ma- 
terialistic aims, it becomes a mon- 
strosity, vitiating its own nature 
and disrupting the universal order 
decreed by God. Christian philoso- 
phy condemns in vigorous language 
this flagrant disregard of the man- 
dates of nature, and censures in 
most solemn tones the supreme in- 
justice which would sacrifice the 
rights of human personality on the 
materialistic altar of State absolut- 
ism. 

Christian philosophy is equally 
militant in defending the legitimate 
rights of States. The State is com- 
mitted to the task of promoting the 
common good, that is, by organizing 
and directing the varied activities of 
its members to produce a new good, 
inaccessible to the isolated efforts 
of the individual, in which all may 
share. In the interest of this com- 
mon good the State may at times de- 
mand, and lawfully so, that the in- 
dividual sacrifice himself and his 
immediate interests. But this 
transcendence of the State does not 
affect man in his personal aspect. 
The State may make the individual 
good subservient to the common 
good, but itself always remains sub- 
ordinate to the human person, to 
the full realization of whose poten- 
tialities it stands in the relation of 
a condition. Its sole claim to exist- 
ence lies in its ability to respond to 
the fundamental and imprescripti- 
ble need of human nature—the need 
of centralizing authority which will 
guarantee rights, preserve peace 
and order, and allow for the full 
physical, moral, and intellectual de- 
velopment of its members. 

The crime of the modern political 
science has been the flouting of these 
fundamental claims of human per- 
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sonality. Born of a deadening ma- 
terialistic philosophy it ignores the 
spiritual side of man’s nature which, 
robbed of its inestimable value, 
sinks to the ignominious position of 
a replaceable unit in the machinery 
of the totalitarian State. This po- 
litical system characterizes itself by 
its feeble attempts to solve all its 
problems on a temporal basis, with 
utter disregard for the eternal as- 
pects of these problems. Blinded 
by its own shortsighted and essen- 
tially selfish policies, it has plunged 
the world into the throes of univer- 
sal distress. The World War, dis- 
astrous inflation, ruinous tariffs, ex- 
cessive nationalistic tendencies, 
have been among its destructive 
contributions to the present-day 
crisis. Man has been made the 
scapegoat of this insane and unnat- 
ural worship of false values. The 
normal exercise of his reason and 
liberty has been seriously curtailed, 
private enterprise and individual 
initiative have been greatly ham- 
pered, family life has, in many quar- 
ters, received a deathblow, and the 
human person has suffered a veri- 
table depression of spirit and a loss 
of heart which of necessity is hav- 
ing serious repercussions in the 
field of politics. 

Man and his political robot are 
now at death grips. Materialistic 
philosophy has failed and if West- 
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ern civilization is to be spared, the 
dignity of man, with all its impli- 
cations, must once more assert it- 
self in the chancelleries of modern 
political theory. The present reign- 
ing Pontiff, Pius XI, has pointed out 
the way to salvation, “Our voice 
was alone in indicating and urging 
a radical cure and remedy, namely, 
the sound and solid principles of 
charity and justice and the funda- 
mental, indestructible truths and 
teachings on the value of souls and 
the dignity of the human individual, 
on man’s origin and destiny and his 
essential relations with God, his 
Creator, Redeemer, Lord, and Judge, 
and with his fellowmen and the 
rest of creation” (Papal Allocution, 
March 13, 1933). It is only under 
the inspiration of these fundamen- 
tal spiritual principles that man can 
recognize his own greatness and 
realize the higher possibilities of his 
human nature. For man to achieve 
anything lasting in this life, he must 
have his vision fixed upon a future 
existence, unlimited and eternal. 
Only the truly spiritual man can 
throw off the heavy chains of his 
earthly environment, and rise up to 
the full stature of immortal person- 
ality—that is the law of his being. 
Once again nature has taken refuge 
in a paradox to teach an obvious 
lesson: Man is the problem and man 
is the answer! 




















THE SUMMONS 





By SHELDON WILLS 


ARLY in the season, McKechnie’s 

bungalow, which Jerry Borden 
had named “The Better ’Ole,” had 
the stretch of beach to itself. It 
watched the sea from across the salt- 
white sand dunes through the mis- 
shapen branches of the old Monterey 
cypress trees, that looked in their 
grotesquery like the twisted, ill- 
formed apparitions of ancient Fo- 
mors come up from their caverns on 
the ocean’s floor. 

Foregathered about the great slab 
of redwood that constituted the top 
of the supper table, the house guests 
were baiting one another with tales 
of their prowess at the fishing. 

There was McKechnie himself, the 
host, dry and taciturn, a foil to his 
comfortable, pleasant wife. Borden, 
a youngish mining engineer recently 
returned from his first experience of 
South America; Anne Gerrish, pi- 
quant, eager faced, her brown eyes 
softly lovely over the wonder of her 
recent understanding with Jerry. 
There was Gross, heavy jowled, 
whose apathy was unruffled by the 
twitting he received over !osing his 
one strike of the day. And then 
there was O’Neill, a man in his mid- 
dle forties, slightly built, scholarly 
looking, with dreamy dark eyes 
above the face of a seer. He had 
been markedly silent during the 
gay talk of the evening; withdrawn, 
his eyes slightly brooding. 

Borden, after the litter of supper 
dishes had been cleared away, caught 
Anne’s eye. “Race you down to the 
beach,” he dared, wanting her to 
himself for a bit. “Come on and see 


the moonlight on the sea.” 





“Slip your heavy sweater on, my 
dear,” Harriet McKechnie told her. 
“You know the nights are cold even 
if the days are warm.” 

Obediently Anne slipped into a 
scarlet knit coat, then hand in hand 
with Jerry raced toward the dunes 
that lay between the house and the 
sea. 

The tide was at half flood just be- 
ginning to feel in its entirety the age- 
old pull of the moon that plated the 
waters of the bay with moiten silver 
and blanched the over-topping crests 
of the rollers to spectral whiteness. 
Splashed with the moonlight, a 
stone’s throw away was the cement 
housing of the sand pump ma- 
chinery. The black wire cables, 
gliding down from the derrick masts 
to anchor in the sand, stretched like 
the groping antennz of Brobding- 
nagian beetles. Beyond, in the bight 
of the bay, was drawn up the fishing 
boat. 

Anne and Jerry passed along the 
cypress trees, gnarled and old, stand- 
ing like sentinel gnomes fronting the 
dunes. Anne’s pace slowed to a 
walk. A little prickling chill shook 
her as she saw those old trees watch- 
ing. Suddenly she stopped. “Let’s 
go back, Jerry,” she beseeched. 

“What! Scared of those old 
trees?” he teased, slipping a protect- 
ing arm about her shoulders. 

She nodded mutely, her face 
buried in the rough tweed of his coat. 
“They—they don’t look like trees at 
night,” she confessed, staring at 
them over his shoulder. “And those 
ghostly dunes .. . the tide coming 
Meta 
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“'Fraid cat,” he chuckled, then 
drew her close. “There’s nothing to 
be frightened about.” He put his 
hand under her chin, lifted her face. 
She surrendered her lips, lay in his 
arms for a moment, then even in that 
shelter shivered a little. 

“Let’s do go back, Jerry. You 
won’t mind.” 

“Mind? Nota bit. Why, you’re 
shivering, Anne dear. Come! Let’s 
leg it.” 


It was McKechnie who first seemed 
to sense the indefinable, eerie 
change that came over the room 
while they sat talking after Anne’s 
and Jerry’s departure. And this odd 
feeling of McKechnie’s was strange, 
too, for Robert McKechnie, hard- 
headed gruff Scot that he was, was 
little given to those inner quiverings 
of the spirit that are like to trouble 
men of sensitive natures. 

Perhaps it can be explained in a 
measure by that subtle bond of ra- 
cial kinship that unites the Celt— 
Scotch and Irish—for without being 
at all able to translate his sensation 
into so many words, McKechnie felt 
in a dull, uncomfortable way that 
this gradual change from the care- 
less badinage of the table talk to 
something like vague apprehension, 
was due to—O’Neill. 

At first it was nothing definite 
that O’Neill did or said that brought 
this odd constraint into the room, 
but something had crept into the 
man’s eyes, a queer, almost radiant 
expression sweeping his face now 
and then, that stirred McKechnie, 
and later the others, to bewildered 
wonder and then to—alarm. 

Studying his guest from behind a 
screen of pipe smoke, McKechnie re- 
called how little he really knew of 
the man. O’Neill had come to him 
in San Francisco with a letter of in- 


troduction from an old friend now 
residing in New York, with the re- 
quest that the traveler be shown any 
courtesy that McKechnie cared to 
give him for old time’s sake. 

McKechnie had complied with a 
shrug of his shoulders, put O’Neill 
up at his club, introduced him to 
Borden, Gross and some others, and 
considered his duty done. Later, per- 
haps influenced by the racial bond, 
or attracted by a queer quality in the 
man’s personality, McKechnie had 
sought to draw O’Neill out. In a 
rather reticent way the Irishman 
told something of his travels, related 
an experience or two in the Mayan 
jungles that fascinated, although 
they were in a way—terrible. And 
he was steeped in the lore of his na- 
tive land, of the Tuatha De Danann, 
the god-tribe of the ancient Gaels. 

Jerry Borden took to him at once, 
for O’Neill knew a thing or two about 
South American mining that was out 
of the usual. When McKechnie’s 
interest waned, it was Jerry who 
took over the task of pilotage about 
the city. They went about a great 
deal, the younger man finding the 
scholarly reticence of the elder fasci- 
nating. 

“The sea calls me,” O’Neill said 
once rather reluctantly while the two 
were sitting on one of the iron 
benches at Sutro Heights, overlook- 
ing the blue swells of the Pacific. An 
odd smile lingered upon O’Neill’s 
sensitive lips, although a queer ex- 
pression in his eyes belied the smile, 
it seemed so earnest. 

“I tried out the colleges—went in 
for a professorship—I’m a Dublin 
man—” a bit apologetically. He con- 
tinued, “No hand at it I guess. A 
man had to live by the clock. So— 
I’ve knocked about a bit. When life 
gets too tame I go down to the sea 
and fight the Fomors.” 
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And then with the coming of May, 
following his usual custom, Mc- 
Kechnie held his annual fishing 
party at The Better ’Ole, his bunga- 
low on Monterey Bay, to signalize 
the opening of the season. There 
was to be a try for the trout in the 
Carmel River and the bigger fish in 
the bay. It was at Borden’s sugges- 
tion that McKechnie hesitatingly in- 
cluded O’Neill in the party of house 
guests. 

“Oh, take him along,” Borden had 
urged. “Maybe he’ll loosen up and 
tell us some of those things he’s 
merely hinted at. And he’ll go wild 
over the coast line—see one of his 
precious old Fomors crouching on 
every rock.” 

In the light of what followed Mc- 
Kechnie had reason to wish he had 
not yielded to Borden’s solicitation. 


When Jerry and Anne, breathless 
from the race back from the sand 
dunes flung open the door leading 
directly into the living room, they 
saw McKechnie quietly puffing at 
his pipe, but O’Neill, both noted, 
had lost his silence, was animated, 
loquacious. 

With the Celtic strain of the mys- 
tic in his blood, intensified by the 
sea and the endless tom-tom crash 
of the waves pounding the rocks 
and the little sandy stretch of 
beach where the fishing boat was 
drawn; and who knows with what 
wild impulses of long forgotten an- 
cestors stirring him, O’Neill was 
launched again upon the subject 
that had ridden him that afternoon 
as he and Borden lay in the boat 
cradling to the swell of the sea. 

Borden cocked a quizzical eye at 
the unresponsive McKechnie, found 
a seat for Anne and himself on a 
settee. 

“You in America are too new, 
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have no background,” O’Neill was 
saying. “You have no ancient 
legends like the old countries— 
nothing to give color to your imagi- 
nation. Where would have been 
the glory of Greece, or the grandeur 
of Rome—without the old immor- 
tals? They gave the inspirations 
for the old temples you go to see. 
Visit the Louvre and see their influ- 
ence upon art. And there’s litera- 
ture,” banging the table with his 
fist. “The finest poetry of the ages 
is based upon mythology, upon 
legends.” 

O’Neill spoke with an odd air of 
barely restrained excitement, and 
with a curious slant of his head as 
one who listens for the first faint 
approach of a—sound. It was then 
that McKechnie became definitely 
aware of the subtle change in the 
room, as if with the evocation of 
those old Presences, they stood in 
shadowed corners—and waited. 
The others apparently did not no- 
tice. 

Gross, who was interested in a 
real estate firm in San Francisco, 
cared little for mythology, had no 
knowledge of it in fact. “People 
visit London as well as Rome,” he 
asserted ponderously, thumbing 
the tobacco in his pipe. 

“And who but old Lud is re- 
sponsible for London?” cried 
O’Neill with a triumphant smack 
of his fist upon the table. “There’s 
Ludgate Hill to this day! I tell you, 
even if they were heathen, there’s 
something grand about those old 
fellows—their conception at least. 
You can’t get rid of them. Their 
material form perhaps, but they 
are manifest in other ways.” 

“You mean to say you believe in 
the old beggars?” asked Borden 
facetiously, giving Anne’s fingers a 
little reassuring squeeze. 
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O'Neill waved his hand impa- 
tiently. His dark eyes were singu- 
larly bright and he carried his head 
still at that odd listening slant. A 
little breath of cold air seemed to 
sweep the room as if a sea fog were 
invading it. “Not as deities in the 
usual sense of the word,” he an- 
swered, and plunged on, “but the 
things they stood for are as much 
in evidence to-day as when old 
Nuada of the Silver Hand reigned 
over the Firbolg.” 

Anne shivered and drew closer to 
Jerry, her brown eyes widening. 
“Why does he have to talk like 
that?” she whispered in his ear. 

“The goblins’ll git you if you 
don’t watch out,” he laughingly 
whispered back, but his hand tight- 
ened again in a comforting clasp. 

“You'd better stir the fire, 
Robert,” Harriet McKechnie sug- 
gested quietly. The commonplace 
words seemed to relieve the tension 
gathering in the room. 

McKechnie jabbed the logs with 
a long, heavy iron poker, pointed 
at the end, stood it against the stone 
work of the chimney piece, and the 
yellow flame washed up the black 
throat of the chimney. Unversed 
in Irish mythology the others kept 
silent, the men puffing at their 
pipes, now and then casting furtive, 
fleeting glances at one another, ex- 
cept Gross, who busied himself with 
fishing tackle for the morrow, his 
spatulate fingers tying deft knots 
in new gut leaders. 

“The old customs have been 
handed down,” O'Neill went on, 
dropping his voice impressively, 
“and some of them have come across 
the sea to you. You celebrate May 
Day—Beltaine-Day it is in old Ire- 
land, and there’s Hallowe'en, too, 
but Beltaine-Day was the Great Day. 
If anything unusual happened— 
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anything—you know—extraor- 
dinary—the great sacrifices—why, 
the Makers of Ireland came on Bel- 
taine-Day!” His words poured forth 
in a torrent like the surge of the in- 
coming tide, incoherent almost, but 
in some way—purposeful. 

Anne stirred suddenly, looking at 
Jerry with startled eyes. “Why, 
Jerry, this is May Day!” She tried 
to cover her alarm with a light 
laugh. 

McKechnie, vexed with himself at 
his feeling of discomfort, heard the 
low-voiced remark and suddenly re- 
membered it was the night of May 
Day they were sitting there. He 
moved uneasily in his chair. The 
air swept colder through the room 
and he rose, tried the door to see if 
it were tightly closed. From a cor- 
ner of his eye he noted too, that 
Borden had ceased to smile, was 
watching O’Neill with surreptitious 
intent. Only Gross, busy now with 
his trout flies, and Harriet Mc- 
Kechnie, sitting placidly by the fire, 
seemed unaware of the odd con- 
straint in the room. 

The long stretch of sandy beach 
spectral white in the moonlight, the 
melancholy tom-tom of the waves 
sounding monotonously upon the 
sands, the mystic, gnarled old trees 
creeping up from the dunes, may 
have had something to do with it. 
McKechnie managed to throw a 
warning glance at Borden. The lat- 
ter, about to speak, caught the look, 
leaned back with an unspoken ques- 
tion in his upraised brows. He put 
his pipe aside, lit a cigarette. 

“How about a little bridge?” he 
suggested. “I feel lucky to-night. 
Anne and I will take on any two of 

Mrs. McKechnie yawned frankly 
at the thought, and O’Neill declined 
brusquely, full of his subject, of 
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the curious similitude of the old 
gods in different lands. By nature 
rather a reticent man, to-night he 
was argumentative, voluble, vehe- 
ment. 

The others sat in uncomfortable 
silence before the flood of his words, 
hoping for its cessation, now and 
then striving to give a more casual 
tone to the talk. Gross had put 
aside his fishing tackle and stared at 
O’Neill in puzzled bewilderment. 

McKechnie, uneasy, moving rest- 
lessly in his chair, relighting his 
pipe time and again, shifted his 
glance from one to the other. And 
that curious, listening slant of 
O’Neill’s head seemed to strike Bor- 
den for the first time. He shot an- 


other questioning look at his host. 
The latter, complaining again of the 
chill, got up and shifted his chair. 
Borden noted that now he sat di- 
rectly between O’Neill and the door. 


“I like the thought,” O'Neill 
rushed on, “of the way the old pa- 
gans used to take a man out of life 
—without struggle or warning. 
And men went with a shout, as war- 
riors to battle. A way to die— 
that.” 

He paused for a little, eyeing each 
man there intently, oblivious of the 
two women, then turned his face 
toward the window. A high fog 
veiled the moon, but in its diffused 
light the gnomelike shapes of the 
twisted old cypress trees could be 
seen creeping stealthily up from the 
dunes. The fog seemed to have en- 
tered the room too—or was it the 
haze of the tobacco smoke? 

“You girls might as well turn in,” 
McKechnie advised. Only his wife 
caught the significance of his 
glance. “We'll claver a while over 
another pipe, then we'll all be off to 
bed. It’s up before day with us.” 

Jerry gave Anne’s slender fingers 
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another little comforting pressure as 
Harriet McKechnie presently rose. 
“ "Night, dear,” he whispered. “See 
you in the morning. Happy 
dreams.” The two women moved 
toward the stairway leading up 
from the living room. They made 
a pleasant picture as they mounted 
the steps to a chorus of good nights. 
Gross threw another oak chunk 
upon the fire, growling at the chill 
which had invaded the room. 

The light in O’Neill’s eyes had 
deepened and McKechnie, noting, 
shifted his chair again. Borden, 
alertly following the movement, saw 
he was within easy reach of the 
heavy iron poker leaning against the 
chimney breast. He sought to stem 
O’Neill’s flow of words. 

“But the old gods went out with 
the coming of St. Patrick.” 

“As the Egyptians bowed to the 
power of Moses,” O’Neill countered 
swiftly, and cited instances to prove 
his point. 

Exactly how this came about— 
this eerie element—this trend of 
talk—none of them in discussing it 
afterwards was able to detail. Yet 
those in the room, even the phleg- 
matic Gross, felt it, and in various 
blundering ways attempted to di- 
vert the subject. But O’Neill would 
have naught of anything else. 

The thing had seized him that af- 
ternoon in a measure while he was 
out in the boat with Borden. Jerry 
had chaffed him about the sea gods 
until something in O’Neill’s face 
warned him to desist, the man 
seemed in such deadly earnest. 
And then to their discomfort he had 
roused from his silence to resume 
the subject after supper. 

Borden, in a further attempt to 
turn the trend of talk asked a ques- 
tion regarding a silver mine, to get 
an impatient shake of the head in 
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reply. Never had they seen a man 
so earnest and that odd, expectant 
slant of the head, as of one listen- 
ing, was noted now by Gross. 

O’Neill had been saying that men 
had their favorite gods in the old 
days—patron saints so to speak— 
who used to make themselves visi- 
ble. Borden, relinquishing his ef- 
forts to turn the talk, resolved to let 
the man have his way and, before 
McKechnie could intervene, asked 
O’Neill his own favorite god. 

The dark eyes glowed at him 
oddly, then O'Neill dropped his 
voice to an impressive whisper. 
“Manannan,” he said in that odd 
low voice, “Manannan and Angus 
—MacOc of the Harp. MacOc, son 
of the Dagda. His harp is of gold 
and so sweet is its music that none 
can hear and not follow. It is the 


summons to Hy-Breasil, the Celtic 
paradise.” And then he rushed full 


tilt into a recital of their glories 
with such an awful, tremendous 
energy of conviction that the other 
three sat dumb beneath the ava 
lanche of words. ; 

A clammy damp seemed to fill the 
room, as if the high fog were slip- 
ping in fluidly. The dull rumble 
of the incoming tide boomed among 
the sand dunes. Borden felt a 
shiver, a little prickling chill take 
him, and there were tiny globules 
of moisture upon his forehead as he 
saw O'Neill again turn to look out 
of the window, his head a’slant as if 
—listening. 

McKechnie took advantage of the 
respite to gesture to Borden signifi- 
cantly, and the latter, obeying an 
odd impulse, shifted his own chair 
a bit nearer to the door. 

“I’m going out to get some more 
wood,” Gross said. “It’s getting 
cold as a barn in here.” 

“Why don’t you put in a furnace, 
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Mac?” asked Borden. “You'll freeze 
us out some night.” 

“You and O’Neill’s old gods,” 
added Gross in his gutteral bass. 
“Although it’s a high fog and there’s 
not much wind—” he paused with 
hand upon the doorknob, feeling 
McKechnie’s heavy shoe come down 
upon his foot. 

“You note it too?” demanded 
O’Neill, fixing his glowing giance 
upon Gross. “Yet the door is tight 
and the windows—” 

“It’s always cold down here at 
night,” broke in Borden with simu- 
lated cheerfulness, “and the hotter 
the day the colder it seems. If I be- 
lieved in your old Fomors now, 
O’Neill, those creatures of the sea,” 
lightly, “I'd say they were coming 
up with the tide. And listen to the 
sea! It sounds like the thunder of 
an organ. All you need now is that 
gold harp of Mac—whatever you 
call him.” 

O’Neill turned a rapt face, stood 
quite silent as one listening again 
for that first approach of a—sound. 
McKechnie made an exasperated 
motion as if to rise then sank back 
in his chair, shoved it a bit nearer to 
O'Neill. 

Common, hard-headed men of 
business as they were, the unex- 
plainable chill of the room, the 
weird tales, the great, heaving, age- 
old sea, mysterious and somehow 
awful in the dull light of the moon, 
had cracked the shell of their com- 
posure; and through this crack, 
widening in spite of their efforts, 
slipped a faint fear. It would be 
gone with the morning, laughed at 
shamefacedly in daylight hours, 
but in the same measure a child al- 
lows the imaginings of night to dis- 
turb it, once started they are hard 
to control. 

Each one felt according to his 
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mental stimuli that something was 
upon the verge of happening— 
something uncanny. Some Thing 
or some Body, was to come in from 
the sea. And O’Neill knew it! Was 
listening for It! All seemed to 
catch the suggestion at the same in- 
stant. And it was not to be put 
aside. Something was coming! 

Gross, in an effort to shake off 
this feeling of something wrong, 
started again for the firewood. The 
door had barely closed behind him 
when Borden, obeying a telepathic 
impulse, glanced toward the head 
of the stairway. He leaped to his 
feet as he saw Anne, her face chalk- 
white above the folds of her blanket 
robe. Behind her stood Harriet Mc- 
Kechnie, her placid face perturbed. 

“Anne!” Borden called sharply, 
moving toward the stairs. “Anne! 
Is anything wrong? I thought you 
both asleep.” 


She put her hand to her throat in 
a little, poignant gesture. 

“N-no, it’s nothing, Jerry. We 
couldn’t go to sleep. And then we 
thought we heard—but it couldn’t 
be—there’s no—” 

“Of course not,” McKechnie put 


in, sensing her words. “Come on 
down, Harriet, both of you. Gross 
has gone for more wood. We'll 
have a roaring fire in a wink.” 

“Oh, I’m afraid, Jerry,” Anne 
whispered as he met her at the foot 
of the stairs. “I don’t know what it 
is, but I’m afraid.” 

“It’s nothing,” he reassured her. 
“Just the sound of the surf and the 
wind in the trees. There’s nothing 
eee. nothing to hurt you—or any 
of us.” 

Gross came in, dropped the oak 
chunks in the wood box. “Hello, 
everybody,” catching sight of the 
two women. “Back to join our 
merry party? Cold out. Goes right 
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through you. And the tide’s com- 
ing in like a flood. No wind either, 
but the heaviest surf I’ve seen—just 
like an autumn surf. And O’Neill’s 
harp player must be hiding out 
somewhere. I thought I heard—” 

He broke off at Anne’s startled 
exclamation, and McKechnie put in 
quickly. “Nothing but the wind 
in the cypress trees. I’ve heard it 
sound that way many a time, es- 
pecially among the pines in the Yel- 
lowstone—booming.” 

Gross, with Teutonic tenacity, 
and oblivious of the attempt to put 
a plausible construction upon his 
words, held to his point. “Not 
enough wind for that. And this 
didn’t come from the trees. Faint 
you know—like church music at a 
distance.” 

Anne gave another startled gasp, 
held to Jerry’s arm and her gaze 
sought Harriet McKechnie’s. The 
two stared wordlessly at one an- 
other, and a queer, strained silence 
fell upon the room as if each one 
there were attempting to listen un- 
known to the others. O’Neill turned 
quickly from the window and faced 
them, that rapt expression again 
upon his face as he, too, listened. 

“A fine fishing trip we’re having,” 
Gross growled finally, venting his 
vexation at the turn of affairs. 
“We're all sitting around here like 
a bunch of kids afraid to go to bed 
in the dark. For one—I’m going.” 
He yawned elaborately. “If the rest 
of you want to stay up all night lis- 
tening to that nonsense of 
O’Neill’s—” 

O’Neill lifted his hand authori- 
tatively. His dark eyes were like 
caverns lit by a fire, and his face 
was quite radiant. He leaned for- 
ward, his head a’slant. Involuntary 
silence fell upon the room. 

And then—above the dull boom- 





ing tom-tom of the surf—into the 
utter quiet of the room came a 
sound—a faint tinkle almost harp- 
like, delicate as a mist of spray with 
the moon upon it. It ceased. The 
deathly quiet of the room was 
broken suddenly by a sharp cry 
from Anne, then with an oath that 
was more like a prayer, McKechnie 
was upon his feet. Borden, his 
hands shaking with a nameless 
dread, moved quickly too, but 
O’Neill was before them—at the 
door. 

How he got around the table and 
to the door none of them could tell, 
but McKechnie said afterward that 
he seemed to melt from his place in 
the chair and the next second his 
hand was upon the doorknob. It 
opened at his touch as if some other 
hand—unseen, unheard—were 
waiting to lift the latch. That faint, 
fairylike tinkle of music came 
again. 

O’Neill’s' voice rang out reson- 
antly toward the creeping old cy- 
presses, out over the sand dunes to 
the sea as he chanted with radiant 


eyes: 


“Abundant there, are honey and 
wine, 
And everything that eye has be- 
held, 
There will not come decline on thee 
with lapse of time, 
Death or decay thou wilt not see.” 


When he ceased that faint tinkle 
of sound, hesitating, elfin-sweet, 
ascended from pianissimo to mode- 
rato. It was the lullaby of wild 
flowers in the tender evening breeze, 
the laughing song of a little brook 
rioting over white pebbles on its 
way to the sea, the drowsy hum of 
nectar laden bees and the sweet 
west wind strumming in the trees. 
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And with all its softness and deli- 
cacy there was something of an im- 
perious summons in it. 

McKechnie attempting to place his 
bulk between O’Neill and the door, 
cried out to Borden, “Help me hold 
him—the man’s fey!” Borden, 
even as he put his hand upon 
O’Neill’s shoulder, looked in a kind 
of wonder at his face, it was so 
strangely shining and triumphant. 

“Listen!” O’Neill’s voice rang out 
again. “Listen! The Summons— 
for me.” 

Through the open doorway from 
the stretch of beach that curves 
like a scimitar from Monterey to 
Point Joe, there came again that 
elfin music—imperious, compelling 
—came hauntingly sweet to the bass 
roar of the sea. 

O'Neill stood in the doorway 
drinking in that fairy melody, his 
face transfigured. McKechnie and 
Borden, each with a restraining 
hand upon his arm, gave incredu- 
lous ear. Gross, crowding behind 
stared out at the night, plucking at 
his collar. The women clung to one 
another with shaking hands. 

The uncanny strangeness of it all, 
the crouching, deformed old cypress 
trees creeping up over the dunes, 
the might of nature and those un- 
seen, hidden forces at her command 
stirred their hearts with that name- 
less dread. Whatever it was that 
O’Neill had been listening for; 
Whatever or Whoever it was that 
was coming was almost—here. In- 
stinctively the men stepped back 
within the room, tried to drag 
O’Neill with them. 

“Manannan, Son of Ler! MacOc, 
of the Harp! I hear—and come.” 

McKechnie and Borden were 
strong men, but in a _ twinkling 
O’Neill had put them aside as if they 
were children and the next instant 
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he was through the door, running 
in great leaps toward the sand dunes 
beyond which lay the—sea. 

For one amazed second the three 
men stood, then McKechnie leaped 
forward in pursuit. “Stop him!” he 
cried as he ran. “The man’s utter 
daft—he’ll drown!” 

Borden, pulling himself together 
called sharply to Anne: “Don’t try 
to follow. We'll look after him. Be 
right back.” - Then he too was swal- 
lowed up in the night. He could 
hear Gross’ lumbering stride, caught 
up with and passed the heavier 
man. As they panted over the 
dunes, their feet sinking in the 
shifting sands that seemed to try 
and hold them back, they saw the 
silhouette of O’Neill, flying rather 
than running, so lightly did he top 
the dunes. Straight for the bight 
of the bay he ran. 

“Look! He’s going out in the 
boat,” gasped McKechnie, running 
heavily. He broke off, groaning in 
sheer weakness as they plunged 
down over the dunes to where lay 
the fishing boat. They thudded 
past the sand pit. 

The boat was slightly awash in 
the tide, but how O’Neill managed 
to turn it about, thrust its nose sea- 
ward and get through the surf 
alone, none of the three who wit- 
nessed it could explain. What they 
saw when they reached the ocean’s 
edge was O’Neill out beyond the 
white crash of the waves, pulling 
furiously out to sea. And although 
they could not hear his voice they 
knew that he was singing in great 
triumphant shouts. All were agreed 
upon that. 

And then as they watched, stand- 
ing ankle deep in the surf, that 
queer high fog rolled away and the 
white face of the moon looked 
down. O’Neill’s boat seemed to 
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move forward in a path of silver as 
the lure of the magic music led him 
on. And then... 

The amazed watchers upon the 
beach saw the boatman toss aside 
his oars and, standing upright, hold 
his arms outstretched. Although 
the thunder of the surf drowned his 
voice they knew—they knew—that 
he was going to his death still sing- 
ing, joyful as a warrior to battle at 
the summons of his chief. For one 
short moment they saw him thus, 
the moonlight pouring down upon 
him in a great glory as it blanched 
sea and land, brought out the dark 
silhouettes of those creeping old 
Fomors—the cypress trees—creep- 
ing back down toward the dunes. 

And then he was gone. A great 
wave guided shoreward in flood tide 
by that old Sorceress, the Moon, 
caught the unmanned boat in its 
embrace. For a sobbing breath the 
watchers saw O’Neill still upright, 
his arms outstretched—and then 
man and boat were gone. With his 
going that queer, high fog drew a 
veil again over the white face of the 
moon. Quite suddenly it was 
strangely quiet and then the three 
at old ocean’s edge found themselves 
fighting waist deep against the great 
wave which, rolling in, attempted in 
the undertow to take them out to 
sea to join—O’Neill. 


Silently the three men made their 
way back to the bungalow, laboring 
over the dunes, past the housing of 
the sand pump engine, the black 
cables from the hoisting mast com- 
ing down to anchor in the sand. 
They found Anne and Harriet Mc- 
Kechnie huddled before the fire, 
dread questioning in their eyes. 
McKechnie nodded. 

“Ay, he’s gone. Gone witha 
shout and to the sea he loved. A 
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grand way to go—singing—and un- 
afraid.” 


During their vain wait that fol- 
lowed for O’Neill’s body to come 
back from the sea, they learned 
from the engineer at the sand pit 
that the Portuguese sand shovelers, 
working the afternoon of May Day, 
hearing fairy music coming out of 
the sand at their feet, had thrown 
aside their shovels in terror, nor 
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could money tempt them to return 
that day. 

“I tried to explain it was some 
kind of freak radio reception,” the 
engineer said. “See that big derrick 
and those steel cables? Aérial. And 
what with the electric engine .. . 
but you can’t tell those Portygees 
anything. Some people are just 
foolish that way. If they can’t see 
a thing before their eyes they won't 
believe it.” 


SPRING IN FLORENCE 


By Biancue H. Dow 


ICTURES, trinkets, necklaces of glass, 
Andrea’s terra cotta babies, 

Indifferent copies, endless souvenirs, 
Intended for the foreigners who pass; 
Marbles in miniature, yellow and rose, 
They catch the jeweled light, 
Made by mechanic skill to play among their angles; 
Money-bags, linens, portfolios, 
Flaunting in tawdry pride an old escutcheon— 
Balls that were crimson with one of deepest blue 
Which bears in low relief the flower of France, 
Offered to Piero in royal compliment— 
The crafty Louis bowed when it was due. 


Then round the turn, I sudden muted stand, 
Freed from the trifling barter of the shops, 
Before the vision of that veiléd noon, 

Heavy with history, alive, prophetic: 

To-day and yesterday, with them, to-morrow, 
Unmeaning out of sequence; 

“I am the sum of all that I have been” 
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Beats rhythmic in the pulse of modern Florence; 
She is no tomb; 

Grave Alighieri walks her shadowed streets; 
The Tuscan boy, who impatient waits the night 
To search the stars, the craters of the moon, 
Establishes his bond with Galileo; 

Lorenzo left this city which he served 

A memory of justice undefiled, 

Untainted by the base desire of gain; 

To-day as then, line-loving Alessandro, 

Whose fluid fingers held the seal of grace, 
Reveals the eternal cycle of the year: 

“Le temps revient’’—it is the spring which comes— 
A living Primavera, deeply seen, 

As if some power had from its golden frame 
Released the allegory fastened there 

To set it in the city’s softened sheen; 

The sun-shot mist revives the river’s brown, 
Lifts up her bridges ’til they lose their weight 
To lie like garlands on her fertile breast, 

Veils her dark age, clothes her in shining youth; 
Above the hill, the laurels slim and straight, 
The bays show dimly through arrested rain; 
The air grows sweet with promise, 

Soon the plain 

Will flower 

And the olive scarcely seen 

Be firmly set among the gray-green leaves; 
Then thought will quicken 

And the warm blood race, 

The eye, the mind, the hand 

Will catch the stir 

Of nature’s rich renewal; 

Men will then feel their power alert and freed, 
Impulsive to create, 

For spring returns. 

The questing mind, the seeing eye, the searching soul, 
Are, were, and will be 

Evermore a part of Florence. 





A REPORT UPON LOTTERIES 


By Ropcer L. Simons 


ECENT proposals that the lot- 

tery be resurrected as an in- 
strument of public finance in 
America, and occasional announce- 
ments from various parts of the 
country when the United States 
mails have become choked with 
tickets offering participation in the 
Irish Free State Hospital Sweep- 
stakes are reminders of an era when 
this form of gaming did not suffer 
its present status of a legal outcast 
in America. Officially tolerated in 
its usual incarnation as the innocent 
adjunct of church fairs and Ameri- 
can Legion bazaars and legally 
frowned on when it sometimes bobs 
up as an undesirable alien, the lot- 
tery in American life looks back 
over a distinguished career in the 
days of the early republic. 

It was an English lottery which 
gave America’s founders their ini- 
tial contact with this institution. 
The third charter of King James to 
the Virginia Company of London, 
issued in 1612, authorized a series 
of lotteries “to enable us to make 
good supplies to the colonie in Vir- 
ginia.” In its strictly American ver- 
sion, however, the lottery evil found 
inception in the beginning of the 
1700's. Paralleling its progress in 
England, it grew and spread so 
rapidly in America that its concom- 
itant state of misery and impover- 
ishment led Pennsylvania to enact 
prohibitory legislation as early as 
1729, on pain of a £100 penalty for 
violators. But the ban proved ut- 
terly ineffectual and soon raffles 
were again going full blast. 

The general disposition was to re- 


gard the lottery as a voluntary tax 
for the public good, with a possible 
prize as a spur to patriotic en- 
deavor, “a fair way to reach the 
pockets of misers and persons dis- 
posed to dissipate their funds,” as 
Chancellor Kent,phrased it. Benja- 
min Franklin’s hearty approval of 
the practice is expressed in his let- 
ter to Lord Stirling, ef date Novem- 
ber 3, 1772: “On my Return to 
Town I found your Favor, with the 
Schemes of your Lottery, to which 
I wish Success, and besides ordering 
some Tickets for myself, I have 
spoken well of it on every Occa- 
sion; but I find little Inclination 
among my Acquaintances to engage 
in Lotteries at such a Distance, and 
one cannot be very open in promot- 
ing them, it being contrary to ex- 
press Acts of Parliament.” (Even 
the redoubtable Ben, it would ap- 
pear, was not above winking at a 
law that irked him.) 

That Massachusetts was as quick 
as Pennsylvania to probe this form 
of financing is found in the fact that 
early in the 1700’s the General 
Court had shot through a bill con- 
demning “all private lotteries as 
common and public nuisances.” 
Thus encouraged, they flamed and 
flourished lustily in the Bay State. 
Similar antiraffle legislation in the 
Province of New York so stimulated 
these affairs that public clamor re- 
sulted in bills for the express pur- 
pose of sanctioning lotteries. These 
early lotteries had as their objec- 
tives the enrichment of churches 
and the planting of wood-lots, the 
building of high schools and the 
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founding of colleges, the bridging of 
rivers and the paving of streets, the 
erection of lighthouses and the sup- 
port of the constabulary, the expan- 
sion of cities and the extension of 
turnpikes. The beneficiaries of the 
lottery were as widespread as its 
participants and victims. Even so 
important a matter as one of the 
first foreign loans authorized by 
Congress did not escape the lottery 
taint. Soon after the Revolution 
and during his term as Minister to 
Holland, John Adams wangled a 
four per cent loan of two million 
guilders out of the shrewd Amster- 
dam bankers. The sales induce- 
ment was that through subsequent 
years United States notes aggregat- 
ing 690,000 guilders were to be dis- 
tributed among the subscribers by 
lot, as a contingent bonus or 
premium. 

Every variety of trickery and de- 
ceit was practiced in the name of 
lotteries or by their promoters. 
Prizes were frequently cashed for 
less than their stated value or not 
paid at all, counterfeiting of tickets 
was widely engaged in, stubs and 
counterfoils that had been drawn 
and found blank were often re-sold 
and fake drawings were not uncom- 
mon. To encourage purchase by 
even the most meagerly: financed 
clerks, apprentices, kitchen maids 
and chimney sweeps, tickets were 
sometimes subdivided so that as lit- 
tle as twelve cents would purchase 
a share. This in turn led to much 
chicanery, for though a ticket might 
ostensibly be split into eight parts, 
twice as many subshares would as 
likely be unloaded onto dim-witted 
victims, a little refinement bor- 
rowed from the English lottery 
tricksters. That the factor of graft 
was colossal is suggested in the 
scant receipts which usually ac- 
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crued to the designated cause. Thus 
in many lotteries though hundreds 
of thousands of dollars were paid 
in and the total disbursed in pre- 
miums was moderate, the final resi- 
due for the beneficiary was often 
only a few hundred dollars. 

For his part in this roster of ra- 
pine an early finance chancellor had 
a naive and ingenious defense. He 
pointed out that “as there was al- 
ways floating in society a given 
quantity of vicious inclinations” he 
was justified in turning them to the 
best account, and that as the urge 
toward gambling was rife he was 
not out of order, as a financier, in 
making it “ancillary to the public 
burthens.” 

In 1832 at about the peak of such 
activity tickets to a value of $53,- 
136,930 were sold in 420 lotteries 
throughout the Union. Two years 
later there was organized “The 
Pennsylvania Society for the Sup- 
pression of Lotteries” and a definite 
voice was given to earlier but less 
well codrdinated movements toward 
the abandonment of the mischiev- 
ous practice. This missionary work 
fixed such attention on these cor- 
ruptions as to lead to their ultimate 
discontinuance. Soon the daily 
press began to carry “fiery edi- 
torials” denouncing the lottery as “a 
cancer in the bosom of the State,” 
insisting that “its history presents 
one dark page of poverty, wretched- 
ness and crime” and deploring the 
institution as “offering encourage- 
ment to idleness and giving nutri- 
ment to vice.” State after State 
joined the parade with effective 
statutory or constitutional provi- 
sions definitely exiling this form of 
gambling until by 1891 all but 
Louisiana had climbed on the ban 
wagon. 

Established and operated long af- 
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ter other States had begun to dis- 
countenance such activity, the 
famous (or infamous, if you pre- 
fer) Louisiana Lottery was set up 
by two young New Yorkers who had 
sought adventure in the postwar 
South, John A. Morris and Charles 
Howard. Hale fellows and of good 
cheer, they were about as slick and 
unscrupulous a duo as one could 
expect to find. Morris had read 
about a number of foreign rafiles 
and had been impressed by the ease 
with which this device raised money 
for cities in Italy, Russia and Aus- 
tria, and little States in Germany 
and South America. The plan 
looked so appetizing that he pro- 
posed it to his worthy associate. 
On promise of a yearly license fee of 
$40,000, payable to a charity hospi- 
tal, they bribed an unbelievably dis- 
solute and depraved “carpet bag” 
legislature to grant them a twenty- 
five year charter for the operation 
of the Louisiana State Lottery Com- 
pany, arranging it to afford im- 
munity to both law and popular 
prejudice. 

As the recket prospered and 
waxed fat its promoters indulged 
themselves more and more in the 
grand manner, setting up branch 
offices in the leading cities and sub- 
branches in many lesser centers, 
hiring the ablest lawyers in every 
locality, advertising in the foremost 
papers at several times the regular 
rates and even establishing newspa- 
pers of their own to assure a favor- 
able “press” for lottery depreda- 
tions. Morris controlled the entire 
political fabric of the State, most of 
the courts were primed and he 
owned the best judges money could 
buy. One third of all the mail 
reaching New Orleans was ad- 
dressed to M. A. Dauphin, nominal 
president of the company, while the 
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annual gross or “take” ranged be- 
tween thirty and sixty million. Out 
of this total, sixty thousand was 
posted as the big monthly prize, 
while the capital award in the semi- 
annual international drawings was 
$600,000! 

The movement which precipitated 
the dissolution and decline of this 
vast and seemingly impregnable in- 
stitution began in 1885, when Alex- 
ander K. McClure, editor of the 
Philadelphia Times and long noted 
for his outspoken antilottery utter- 
ances, visited the New Orleans Ex- 
position of that year. Hardly had 
he arrived in town when he was 
served with papers indicating a 
$100,000 suit against him for libel- 
ing the lottery in his sheet. The 
case from McClure’s_ standpoint 
looked well-nigh hopeless, in a hos- 
tile community, as he was, and sur- 
rounded by a bench and bar almost 
one hundred per cent in the pay of 
the lottery. So tickled was Dauphin 
over this predicament of the 
Northerner that he scurried off to 
shoot an Associated Press wire to 
every city in the land, bragging of 
his littie coup. But it was a stroke 
of ill-controlled ego, for the stunt 
stirred national public indignation 
to such an extent as to foreshadow 
the complete collapse of the lottery 
and its lush spoils. 

A wealthy fellow-Philadelphian 
wired McClure that $50,000 had 
beén placed to his credit for defense 
of the suit, a committee from the 
New Orleans bar, despite its paid 
allegiance, called on the incarcerated 
editor to inform him that its organi- 
zation would conduct his case gratis 
and the Governor of the State, 
though himself favorable to the lot- 
tery, expressed regret at the goings- 
on and placed at McClure’s disposal 
the finest lawyer available. In ad- 
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dition to his countrymen at large, 
others who interested themselves in 
McClure and his sad plight were 
such Washington dignitaries as 
senators, Congressional leaders and 
even the Attorney General himself, 
who appeared before Congress in 
opposition to the lottery. 

Morris’s legal staff sought to ar- 
range matters so as to forestall a 
possible appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but the 
defense counsel, no less aggressive, 
had a counaterstroke to beat that 
one. He dug up the fact that a suit 
instituted by the lottery against 
McClure in Pennsylvania was still 
before the District Court on a ques- 
tion of appeal and in view of the 
immediate case there was thus pre- 
sented the anomalous situation of 
McClure’s being prosecuted by the 
same company in two Federal 
courts at the same time and on the 
same charge. These facts were set 
forth in a detailed statement, to 
which was appended a list of ques- 
tions so cleverly and adroitly drawn 
that in replying to them Morris and 
Dauphin would have ruthlessly ex- 
posed themselves to criminal prose- 
cution in almost every State and 
Territory of the United States, caus- 
ing not only their fine and imprison- 
ment but the utter overthrow of the 
lottery structure. All but paralyzed 
with terror at this impending com- 
plication, the lottery attorneys sped 
a representative to McClure begging 
him to discontinue the suit on their 
solemn promise to pay all expenses 
of every kind connected with the 
case. McClure assented and the bills 
were all settled within twenty-four 
hours. 

All this furore and ferment re- 
versed the attitude of Louisiana 
people from that of friendly tolera- 
tion to one of violent antipathy to- 
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ward the lottery, and in 1891 the 
offer of a million and a quarter a 
year for a charter renewal was re- 
jected. Resolved to die hard, the 
harassed promoters fled south and 
set up in business as the Honduras 
Lottery Company in a country then 
hospitable to fugitives from justice 
and overnight revolutions. There 
Morris died and though his succes- 
sors sought to carry on the good 
work, the last faint hope of salvag- 
ing their remunerative American 
business was blighted by a bill 
rushed through Congress in 1894 
prohibiting the importation of lot- 
tery tickets or advertising. 

Though this and other legislation 
put the quietus on the public 
exploitation of lotteries, it has not 
entirely eliminated them from the 
American scene. The Mexican lot- 
tery draws much American money 
each year, the Danish Colonial Lot- 
tery has its circulars and handbills 
printed in English for distribution 
in the United States and tickets in 
various other foreign lotteries are 
bootlegged into the country every 
year. Some of these drawings run up 
into rather large amounts, with gross 
subscriptions touching $15,000,000, 
total prizes of $10,000,000 and 
capital prizes of $2,000,000 apiece! 
Because several Americans in recent 
years have been known to win big 
sums in foreign lotteries the Post 
Office has been alert in stopping 
mail suspected to bear on lottery ac- 
tivity and “fraud orders” are issued 
against its transmission. In this 
campaign the Department is backed 
by the threat of a thousand dollar 
fine and a two-year jail sentence for 
those convicted on a first offense of 
selling, buying or handling lottery 
tickets. Not only do the postal laws 
nominally forbid the carrying of 
newspapers containing lists of win- 





ning numbers or lottery advertise- 
ments, but such agencies as the 
United Press, Associated Press and 
International News Service have 
lent their codperation to the law and 
the postal inspectors by announc- 
ing that they will not supply their 
members or subscribers with news 
of foreign lotteries or pictures of 
the winners. The intent and spirit 
of these rulings are circumvented, 
however, by newspapers in the 
larger cities which prepare and pub- 
lish their own reports on lottery ac- 
tivity and in circulating them seem 
to encounter no obstruction from 
the postal department. 

Thus all safeguards fall short of 
being one hundred per cent effec- 
tual. Letters frequently arrive in 
this country from foreign syndicates 
asking the addressees to be lottery 
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agents on commission. One of the 
many devious devices by which this 
is attempted is to send a book of 
twelve coupons and counterfoils, 
only ten of which, if all sold, have to 
be paid for. Besides this bit of 
profit the seller’s name appears on 
each stub and in the event of a vic- 
tory he gets a prize duplicating the 
corresponding purchaser’s. The cur- 
rent flood of Irish lottery tickets has 
been mailed in envelopes of vary- 
ing sizes, colors, papers and hand- 
writing, but these little expedients 
are not enough to offset the taint of 
a common postmark. The far 
greater portion of the tickets is 
caught and what does dribble past 
reaches a very limited clientele and 
does not constitute the baleful in- 
fiuence of one sizable lottery in 
earlier times. 


A YOUNG PRIEST TO HIS MOTHER 
By BerTranp WEAvER, C.P. 


OTHER, when I raised my hands and blessed 
You—I fancied how those hands had pressed 

Your bosom in infant fear; and how in play 
You kissed the hands you kiss this priestly day. 
King nor ruler has the power divine, 
That I now bear within these hands of mine. 
In these anointed priestly hands, behold, 
The years’ ripe fruits to-day unfold! 





RENE BAZIN 


By JAMES W. LANE 


ENE BAZIN, the French Acade- 

mician who died on July 21, 
1932, was a great figure. He never 
wrote for his own glory nor ad- 
dressed himself to a supposed élite. 
As in society and politics, so in liter- 
ature and philosophy, the gaudy and 
the glamorous catch the eye of the 
public—and often contrive to hold 
it, battening on their own egoism, 
as long as they are alive. But in 
literature, as in life, such qualities, 
unless wedded to something more 
preservative and saline, as those of 
a Smollett or a Napoleon would be, 
quickly tarnish, and what was once 
a nice little living reputation is a 
dustheap of forgotten motives, prin- 
ciples and volatility. René Bazin’s 
refinement and mentality were well 
above even a high average level of 
literary intelligence. The sensitive 
reader will perceive in him a writer 
with none of the irritating tricks of 
the trade, but, on the contrary, a 
philosopher and moralist of pro- 
found convictions. 

There are those authors whose 
sheer simplicity of style might well 
make other writers, perhaps more 
superficially brilliant, despair. Of 
such owners of a very lucid prose 
René Bazin was outstanding. He 
had the simplicity of utterance of 
a great classical writer. It was a 
simplicity which seems to belong 
naturally to the French, when they 
are so blessed, as Balzac, Bourget, 
and Pascal were. It is the capacity 
to “dire librement sa pensée.”* An 
Englishman is more studied, even 
when he is clear and classic, but a 

1Speak one’s thought freely. 


Frenchman combines with his sim- 
plicity both passion and a sense of 
order. Anatole France also appears 
to have had this Gallic clarity, but 
otherwise he and Bazin were poles 
apart. 

We are not going to concern our- 
selves with Bazin the stylist, but 
with Bazin the fighter, the eminent 
and robust upholder of the vital 
principles of the Catholic religion. 
There is a certain close parallel be- 
tween his days and ours to make a 
study of him very timely. To-day, 
as then, an antireligious attitude 
has to be scotched if the soul wishes 
to preserve its liberty. 

In Bazin’s age there was much, 
when he was in his prime, from 
1890 to the beginning of the Great 
War, to cause a good Catholic to 
fear for the future of his religion. 
A revolutionary political minority 
was in the saddle. The men in 
power, though they were apt to be 
historians, like Guizot, had really 
been affected by the virus of free- 
masonry. The freemasons wanted 
to abolish not only Catholicism but 
also Christianity. They wanted to 
suppress all mention of God in edu- 
cation, which isn’t very logical if 
the majority believe, then as now, 
that He has had at least some say in 


what the world was and is, let alone - 


will be. These men ended by clos- 
ing all Catholic schools in France, 
exiling the religious orders, and 
suppressing every official connec- 
tion between the republic and re- 
ligion. 

This rampant atheism and ma- 
terialism, which has become the in- 
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heritance of the younger novelists, 
and which was essentially the mod- 
ern windmill against which D. H. 
Lawrence most loved to tilt, then 
bade fair to choke the traditional 
and spiritual springs of the socially 
and politically powerful bourgeoisie. 
History 4 la Thiers, journalism 4 la 
Capefigue, literature 4 la Zola and 
De Maupassant, education accord- 
ing to the false psychology of disil- 
lusioned educators subservient to 
the State, politics according to par- 
liamentarianism, and philosophy 
according to Renan and Reinach, 
all of these did their bit in trying to 
depress the French people. Laiciz- 
ing the schools where religious edu- 
cation had been given was what 
worried Bazin. He knew, as he 
wrote, that when the religious or- 
ders went, friendship, all the rarer 
for being free, was taken away from 
the people. He put the matter very 
well by saying that the enemies of 
religion thought by these strictures 
they could affect God; but, not at 
all, He continued on, while it was 
only the poor wretches who had 
been affected, for they had lost Him 
and the dignity, the mental clear- 
ness and balance which they had 
found in their religion. We know 
that to-day the popular gibe is that 
religion is an opiate. Against such 
disgustingly low nihilism Bazin 
could be always counted upon to 
protest. 

He lived through the period when 
“he Church was made separate from 
the State in France, when Dérou- 
léde, founder of the Action Fran- 
caise, was vigorously demanding 
their union under a religiously safe- 
guarded monarchy. The defect of 
this plan, as Bede Jarrett says, was 
that “of insisting on the Church not 
as a spiritual leader, but an ethical 
police.” 
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Bazin never made this mistake. 
Religion to him was the faith of the 
reasoning and righteous heart. 
L’Isolée (or, in its English transla- 
tion, The Nun) is the best novel he 
wrote and one of the most moving 
novels I have ever read. It is a per- 
fectly wrought tragedy, composed 
in the early years of this century, 
about the expulsion of the religious 
orders from their houses and the 
particularly detailed effects of that 
upon one helpless nun, Pascale 
Mouvand. We feel the great force 
for good the nuns are; we see peo- 
ple, parents, confused and the sis- 
ters’ lives ruined when the school is 
shut. 

As a thriller L’Isolée outdoes 
Tess. One literally races to the end, 
which is on a much more satisfy- 
ing philosophic note of peace than 
Hardy was wont to muster. The de- 
scriptions are excellent, Bazin usu- 
ally taking the right amount of 
leisure in which to make them and 
then proceed, with added force, to 
his action. In treating dying people 
he is especially tender, as witness 
the deaths of Adolphe Mouvand, 
Pascale’s father, and of Pascale 
herself. Bazin knows the world 
and he knows also the unspeakable 
tragedies in the lives of poor people. 
I call L’Isolée a great novel in the 
Greek sense, for there are few mod- 
ern novels in which the catharsis of 
the emotions is so strong. 

Bazin’s mind worked in a clear 
air. There is no gloom about him 
or the impoverished characters that 
fill his fiction. The gloom-pur- 
veyors would not know where to 
place him. Hardy might even fail 
to understand him, but Bazin would 
have seen Hardy’s “evolutionary 
meliorism” for what it was, essen- 
tial nihilism. Bazin had complete 
faith in the age he lived in, and none 
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in the glorification of idling and 
sniggering, in the fainéantise, by 
which Anatole France made his 
reputation. Bazin wanted young 
men to work at improving their own 
era. He had seen Napoleon’s Con- 
cordat with the Vatican broken in 
. 1905; he knew what it was for re- 

ligion to be subjected to govern- 
ment interference. But he had 
what, for each man who wishes to 
accomplish something in this short 
spell here below, is better and more 
sinewful than the flabby time-spirit 
—namely, faith in his age. “Aimez- 
le,” he says, “occupez-vous des 
choses d’aujourd’hui, des hommes, 
des questions, des souffrances qui 
vous enveloppent, et ne soyez pas 
comme quelques-uns, qui sont, en 
vérité, comme absents de la vie.’’* 
He would have approved of the New 
Deal and all that it connotes in the 
way of social justice, that fairness 
which is behind the policies of the 


Pope of his youth, Leo XIII. 
Of another Pope, Pius X., Bazin 
has left a delightful biography, in- 


stinct with understanding. Pius 
was in the chair when the separa- 
tion of Church and State came in 
France. He was the type of man, 
who, through his extreme poverty 
and his saintliness, Bazin always 
delineated with such genius as to 
move the reader greatly. And since 
Pius died of grief at the outbreak 
of the World War, the kind of death 
he died was of the sort to appeal to 
Bazin. 

A deep love and observation of 
farming life had also taught Bazin 
that it was apt to be the farmer, 
with his daily devotion to the chores 


2“Like the age in which you live,” he says, 
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which Ceres exacted of him and an 
almost equally daily devotion to his 
religion, who was more truly alive 
than his city-bred, epicurean cous- 
in. Nor did a_ well-instructed 
farmer lack ideas. Those of Gil- 
das Maguern, for instance, in Mag- 
nificat have all the sensibility, the 
depth and the comprehensiveness 
of a finely educated man. You 
often hear ignorant people say, 
with an air of conscious profundity, 
that a Catholic, qua Catholic, has 
no new ideas or is narrowed to one 
or two old ones. The intellectual 
work of an almost alarming scope 
that has been done from (to take no 
other period) Bazin to Chesterton 
and Maritain is significant in this, 
that it always leads somewhere and 
amounts to something, which is 
more than can be said for intellec- 
tual work done just for itself, with- 
out regard to the supernatural that 
shapes our end. 

Yet Bazin was no mere polemicist 
for matters agrarian. He knew the 
city, too, and though his city types 
may not be so sympathetic to the 
reader, they are no less well ob- 
served, and life in the city, as his 
first novel, Une Tache d’Encre, por- 
trays, is presented veraciously. In 
the other novels, on the contrary, in 
such fine ones as La Terre qui 
Meurt, Le Blé qui Léve, Magnificat, 
and Les Oberlé, Bazin has the rare 
gift for getting right into the skins 
of his country people. Hardy had 
this, too, but with Hardy there 
seemed to be almost less differenti- 
ation between the types. This is be- 
cause Hardy is so much interested 
in verbal description that vital char- 
acterization gets lost in a mass of 
lovely but opaque sentences. In 
Bazin a peasant is more clearly 
etched by means of dialogue and 
action. 
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Bazin felt that the farm laborer 
pursued the most ideal profession, 
the one least of all dependent upon 
men and the most dependent upon 
Almighty God, namely, the hus- 
banding and the love of the soil 
where there are no strikes and lock- 
outs, where the corruptions of the 
city are unknown, and where, with 
faith, a man gets more to think 
about and to worship than he could 
find in all the books published—as 
Bazin phrased it—since the begin- 
ning of the world. 

No wonder that Bazin felt, for 
many others have felt so, that this 
life of toil in the country, with the 
bulwark of the Catholic faith, was 
the best panacea for the dissolvent 
doctrines of socialism and atheism. 
He knew how such credos spread. 
They fell from the table of high sci- 
ence into the laps of cabaret-diners. 
Socialism, he held, was first in- 
vented and promulgated by a fel- 
low in gold-rimmed spectacles fatly 
supported by the State. Anarchism, 
before threatening the bourgeoisie 
by means of the be:b, chucked 
them under the chin by means of 
elegant, nonmoral sophistries. 
Throughout, Bazin felt that the 
genesis of popular revolution or vio- 
lence was the same: a mistaken idea 
taught by a professor, enlarged upon 
by poets, then exploited by politi- 
cians, and finally put into practice 
by the irresponsible. For all this he 
held the “higher” emancipated athe- 
istic instruction, obtaining then in 
many schools, to be accountable. 

Bazin never smothered his con- 
victions in the refined prose he 
wrote. One finds his courage never 
lacking when Catholic morality is 
in question. He was a morailist, 
and a good one. Not one of your 
flowery, nebulous type; nor one of 
your blunt, tactless, vainglorious 


hard-hitters; nor a preacher of very 
evangelical persuasions, but a sub- 
tle, trenchant, logical yet utterly 
charming and winning morailist, 
without sentimentality, satire, or 
verbosity. His instrument is not 
the horn but the flute. 

In Pages Religieuses, in the arii- 
cle entitled “La Misére des Esprits,” 
Bazin wrote a riposte to M. De- 
herme, founder of the French secu- 
lar universities. M. Deherme had 
written a piece in which he had 
spoken of the general contamina- 
tion of the spirit, of the intellectual, 
emotional, or practical disorder in 
modern life and of the necessity of 
creating a great internal force, 
based either on faith or upon char- 
acter, in order that there would be 
no turning adrift or going to the 
dogs. Bazin took him up in this 
fashion: 


“C’est encore trop dire: la foi ou 
le caractére. Le caractére ne pré- 
serve que des principes qu’on lui a 
confiés. La foi seule peut faire une 
téte parfaitement saine et un cceur 
parfaitement fort, elle est la plus 
ferme gardienne du bon sens et la 
plus tendre conseillére de fraterni- 
té,’" 


Acute penetration of this sort is 
excellent. It plays upon the heart 
of the matter. It explains, for in- 
stance, why mere morals are not 
enough, why a person, despite the 
greatest advantages in education 
and supposedly moral instruction, 
finds it so easy, without faith, to 
join in the great divorcing racket 
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of our ever-traveling cosmopolites. 
For character by itself is not 
enough. Even the strongest, un- 
less reénforced by faith, slips at last 
into paganism, however much con- 
cealed. 

Undoubtedly Bazin knew the price 
of courage. Once, after attending a 
play by Bourget, he sought the au- 
thor in his box and praised him for 
the bold stand which the play took 
on a moral problem. Bourget then 
said that when he thought an idea 
just, it didn’t cost him anything to 
broadcast it, no matter where or to 
whom. Bazin jots down that he 
thought Bourget’s reply admirable, 
but that for the majority of people, 
he was convinced, this is extremely 
hard. Our best thoughts, our no- 
blest sentiments, give us the most 
trouble wher it comes to confessing 
them. 

Yet Bazin’s own style, an instru- 
ment which he used to fashion an 
habitually supple, graceful, and 
precise prose, and also his own 
Catholic convictions, prove that, 
like Bourget, he was incapable of 
taking the easiest way. He had a 
view of art which, though indul- 
gent, was austere. He never forgot 
that, first and foremost, the true 
artist was a man of whole heart, of 
a superior sensibility. The true 
artist, he wrote, should be able to 
enjoy, or be hurt by, the least things 
and such an artist must scarcely 
ever be found in what moralists call 
a state of indifference. Compla- 
cency, like the despair of paganism, 
is hostile to art but vitality and 
strength are not, for the power to 
suffer is linked to the might of ex- 
periencing and feeling deeply. He 
thought that to speak of the joy of 
painting, sculpturing or drawing 
was wrong: “formules menteuses et 
fanfaronnes!” (“lying and vain- 
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glorious phrases!”). Joy is in the 
vision, never in the execution, which 
is always on a lower scale. Some- 
times, he admitted, an artist does 
like to step off, cock his head, and 
admire the work, but it is never for 
long and only for the share the 
treatment has had in shaping the 
vision. 

Somehow or other there is joy, 
an inner calm and glow, in the nov- 
els and dictums of Bazin undiscov- 
erable in the works of a defeatist. 
He reminds one of Bordeaux in the 
following depression-slaying para- 
graph. There is no “fear of living” 
in it. He is talking of the ambition 
necessary in life: 


“N’ayez pas peur surtout de la 
vie N’écoutez pas les découragés 
ou ‘les ratés qui crient qu’il n’y a 
rien a faire, que les carriéres sont 
fermées ou encombrées, que lV effort 
est inutile parce qu’il n’aboutira pas. 
Ce n’est pas vrai. Quand il ne vous 
resterait que Vindustrie, le com- 
merce, la médécine, l’armée, le bar- 
reau, la littérature, Pinfluence de la 
fortune et celle du dévouement: le 
champ est assez vaste pour que vous 
y trouviez une place, Et nul autre 
que vous-mémes ne vous empéchera 
de l’y prendre. Car la vie qu’on ac- 
cuse ne mérite pas ces défiances-ld. 
On a dit qu'elle était agitée et peu 
agréable a boire, comme de l'eau de 
la mer. C'est bien possible; mais 
comme de l’eau de mer aussi, elle 
porte ceux qui remuent.’”* 


4“Above all, don’t be afraid of life... . 








Bazin realized that the most pre- 
cious thing to a human being, if 
people only knew it (for some do 
not), was that equilibrium of the 
spirit which is stimulated by faith. 
Many people have lost this power 
to-day. They unfortunately think 
that only a genii from the vasty 
deep can give it to them. While it 
is a gift, they think of it as some- 
thing medieval and unreal. I think 
one may say that Bazin’s whole lit- 
erary purpose was to prove that it 
was so far from unreal that almost 
nothing beneficial could be done 
without it, that those who had the 
power saw, clairvoyantly as it were, 
into the real trends and plans of 
existence, and that somehow those 
who hadn't, developed blind-spots 
when they were called upon to act. 

Let me say at once, for fear of be- 
ing misunderstood, that in all of 
Bazin’s work there is nothing of 
sanctimonious boredom. He calls 
a spade a spade and the bobbing of 
conflicting motives one against the 
other is as erosive and tragic as it 
is in Hardy. His Pages Religieuses, 
which is a sheaf of articles he wrote 
or lectures he delivered upon dis- 
tinguished occasions, contain the 
essence of the man. The articles in 
that particular book on “Le Lit de 
la Mére Moineau,” “Les Sceurs quit- 
tent le Costume Religieuz,” and 
“L’Inquiétude d’une Laique” delve 
deep into the practiced and disci- 
plined religion of the Frenchman’s 
soul, 

His concern with moral devel- 
opment was the international or 
universal side of Bazin. But it was 
as a nationalist also that he com- 
manded quite a following. He wrote 
Les Oberlé. This, written long be- 
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fore the War, was an eloquent de- 
fense of the Alsatians who were 
straining under the leash in the 
mailed fist of Prussia to get back 
their French citizenship. Bazin de- 
picted the Francophile population 
of Alsace under a cruel yoke, that 
of German militarism. Les Oberlé 
capably manifested the lacerating 
family schisms ensuing upon mar- 
riages between Germans and 
French-sympathizing Alsatians. 
The book proved not only a terrible 
indictment of Kultur but also an 
adequate prophecy of its downfall 
in the Great War. 

About the time the War ended, 
Bazin undertook another novel of 
the Alsatians, Les Nouveaux Oberlé. 
Les Nouveauz Oberlé dealt with the 
younger generation of Alsatians 
who fought in the War. Unfortu- 
nately the book, whether because it 
lacks the simple, direct, and very 
provocative plot of Les Oberlé or 
because the situation in Alsace, to- 
wards the end of the War, was 
somewhat changed or at least con- 
fused, was not so successful. Its 
main point is that the Alsatian who 
wished to become a Frenchman, 
even to serve France as a soldier, 
had a great disillusion in store for 
him at first, as the French received 
his advances only with that so irri- 
tating esprit moqueur and suspicion 
which he had hitherto believed to be 
a Prussian prerogative. Once again, 
in these later years, the picture, ac- 
cording to accounts, has changed 
and Alsatians are now said to be 
more in sympathy with the Ger- 
mans, because, cleverly and curious- 
ly enough, the Germans have not 
tampered with the Alsatians’ reli- 
gion, which is Catholic. On the 
other hand, the immediately post- 
War France was still in the grip of 
secularism. Education, for the re- 
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turned province, had to be as mo- 
notonously despiritualized as it was 
for the rest of France. But at the 
hour when Bazin first wrote of Al- 
sace, one can’t escape the definite 
force of the point he made, namely, 
that the culture of German milita- 
rism was brutalizing and unspirit- 
ual as compared with the profound- 
er, naturally Catholic roots of 
France and Alsace. 

All of Bazin’s books give to their 
readers some definite idea. He en- 


deavored to show the graciousness 
and subtlety of the virtues as con- 
trasted with the diabolism and the 
lesser subtlety of sophisticated vice. 


‘consolée,”’® 
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He knew that the way of the world 
was not towards happiness. Yet, 
though without the Greek pessi- 
mism, he had the Greek idea that 
happiness was the summum bonum 
on this earth. Only, he was scrupu- 
lous to define happiness: “Le bon- 
heur n’est qu’une conviction raison- 
née qu’on ne s’est pas trompé sur le 
sens de la vie, et par laquelle la vie 
toute entiére est exaltée, réjouie, ou 
Here is one wise man 
who refused to be cryptic. 


6“Happiness is only the reasoned conviction 


is thereby elevated, rejoiced, or consoled.” 


SPRING FANTASY 
By Sister Miriam, R.S.M. 


OUR feet upon a distant hill, 
O Spring, detain a while until 
I quench within my heart a fire, 
Kindled by beauty, not desire. 


Potent you are as your first bird 
To make all hating seem absurd, 
But you can flood the veins with wine 
And make all loving seem divine. 


But, since you can subdue the ache 
In wintry hearts about to break, 
Flinging a challenge to my will, 
Hasten your feet upon the hill! 











HEN one starts to spin a 
bridge betwixt medieval leg- 
end and modern fact, it’s amazing 
how short the span becomes. And 
concerning reason or fantasy it’s 
even more startling to discover, 
standing here on the twentieth- 
century side, that all the reason- 
ableness lies yonder on the thir- 
teenth-century side, while whatever 
of fantasy there be is here at our 
own weary feet. Our personal dark 
age makes the alleged “Dark Ages” 
of history look like platinum 
blondes in comparison. If you have 
a moment, let us recall that charm- 
ing legend of the Fioretti: 


“In the days when St. Francis 
abode in the city of Gubbio, a huge 
wolf, terrible and fierce, appeared 
in the neighborhood and not only 
devoured animals but men also; in 
such wise that all the citizens went 
in great fear of their lives, because 
ofttimes the wolf came close to the 
city. .. . Wherefore St. Francis had 
great compassion for the men of 
that city and purposed to issue forth 
against that wolf, albeit the citizens 
with one accord counseled him not 
to go... . And lo! the said wolf, in 
the sight of much folk that had 
come to behold the miracle, leapt 
towards St. Francis with gaping 
jaws; and St. Francis, drawing 


nigh, made to him the sign of most 
holy cross, and called him, speak- 
ing thus: ‘Come hither, Friar Wolf; 
I command thee in the name of 
Christ that thou do hurt neither to 
me nor to any man.” 
tell ... 


Marvelous to 
no sooner was the com- 
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mand uttered than he came, gentle 
as a lamb, and laid himself at the 
feet of St. Francis. . . . Then said 
St. Francis: ‘Friar Wolf, since it 
pleaseth thee to make and observe 
this peace, I promise to obtain for 
thee, so long as thou livest, a con- 
tinual sustenance from the men of 
this city, so that thou shalt no more 
suffer hunger, for well I ween that 
thou hast wrought all this evil to 
satisfy thy hunger. . . . I desire that 
thou promise me to do hurt neither 
to man nor beast. Dost thou prom- 
ise me this?’ ... And when St. Fran- 
cis held forth his hand to receive 
this pledge, the wolf lifted up his 
right paw and gently laid it in the 
hand of St. Francis, giving him 
thereby such token of good faith as 
he could... . And the said wolf lived 
two years in Gubbio and was wont 
to enter like a tame creature into 
the houses from door to door, doing 
hurt to one and none doing hurt to 
him.” 


That this tale should have en- 
dured for so many generations at- 
tests to its significance. Perhaps 
the saint intended that we should 
read in it a lesson in the power of 
universal love as a means of solving 
our most commonplace problems. 
As Thomas Okey points out, the 
wolf may have been personified for 
the citizens of Gubbio in the form 
of some predatory feudal noble or 
even the much feared bandit Fra 
Lupo of La Verna. On the other 
hand, St. Francis may have wished 
to show that the wolf was just an 
aberration of fear in the minds of 

















those whose parochialism had shut 
them off from a real understanding 
of Christian brotherhood. The 
charm of these old legends is that 
each of us may read in them what 
we will. 

At any rate, time being of little 
consequence, it would seem not 
such a far cry from the troubles of 
the citizens of Gubbio to some of 
our own. In particular to certain 
difficulties which the New Deal has 
encountered and which also, in my 
opinion, may have their roots in a 
sort of Wolf-of-Gubbio complex on 
the part of the burghers of Wash- 
ington. 

These thoughts present them- 
selves with no conscious desire to 
be critical. The main purposes of 
the New Deal are fundamentally re- 
flected in the hearts of most men. 
Especially do they constitute a 
sacred cause to those who have had 
to make their own way. But it 
does seem as though some of the 
activities of the present govern- 
mental program have perhaps gone 
a little askew. 

Undoubtedly the most serious 
failure of the Administration so far 
has been the inability to secure a 
vote of confidence from the ranks of 
business. This condition has been 
particularly noticeable since last 
summer. Practically all other fac- 
tors of the recovery phase of the 
business cycle are present. Pro- 
gressive liquidation of debt, ample 
credit, potential demand for goods 
and replacements, etc. Confidence 
alone has seemed lacking. This 


phenomenon called confidence, one 
of those emotional reactions of hu- 
manity, seems to be governed by 
laws peculiar unto itself. And now, 
enter the Wolf of Gubbio. 

St. Francis showed us how pow- 
erful are the forces of love and 
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trustfulness, strong enough to cope 
with so-called evil in any form. 
Faith and love engender faith and 
love. Contrariwise, fear and suspi- 
cion breed only more of their own. 
It would be hard to find rules of hu- 
man conduct more severely practi- 
cal. If one examines the New Deal 
in this light, the result, at least to 
this observer, is to show that its 
greatest failure has been caused by 
its distrust and suspicion of certain 
large classes in the community. 
General confidence has not been se- 
cured because the New Dealers 
themselves showed lack of faith and 
confidence. Business and banking 
as classes have been under suspi- 
cion from the start. Admitting the 
gross sins of many individuals, it 
has been fundamentally wrong to 
condemn the groups. To indict 
such large classes of our country- 
men was simply to indict the coun- 
try. The ranks of business men and 
bankers contain exactly the same 
cross-section of human virtue and 
weakness as appears in government 
or in the professions. The good far 
outweighs the evil. 

The Wolf of Gubbio story seems 
particularly to the point. The New 
Dealers, through unfamiliarity, ab- 
sence of understanding, and too 
much academic cerebration, had 
conjured up visions of wolves of 
Gubbio in modern dress. Business 
men and bankers were not neigh- 
bors and fellow beings acting large- 
ly as others would in their places, 
but were beasts of prey prowling 
the countryside. Fear and distrust 
were obvious: impulses back of 
many governmental acts. 

In the first place, although it had 
been the custom, almost without ex- 
ception, to include prominent busi- 
ness leaders in the group which ad- 
vises the Executive, practically none 
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were chosen. In a state as highly 
industrialized as ours, to turn for 
advice to men of experience in busi- 
ness would be common sense. To 
say that business leaders had failed, 
was only to say that humanity had 
failed. Not to call upon them for 
the usual service of advice to the 
Chief Executive, was an act of ob- 
vious distrust. The people of the 
United States have been disappoint- 
ed by the absence of names of na- 
tional business importance in ad- 
ministration circles. The New 
Dealers missed the mass psychology 
badly when they assumed that be- 
cause of our economic troubles, all 
business leaders stood condemned 
in the public mind. Quite the re- 
verse—the man in the street has a 
large measure of common sense. 
The next display of distrust 
which had unforeseen consequences 
in retarding the growth of business 
confidence was the Security Act of 
1933. Now let us admit at once 
that reform was needed in the se- 
curity business. The great major- 
ity of bankers and security men 
would have given the President the 
highest degree of codperation to- 
ward that end. They were exceed- 
ingly contrite. However, in a de- 
sire to put “teeth” into the bill, the 
New Dealers, acting in cloistered se- 
clusion, allowed distrust and suspi- 
cion to run completely away with 
them. A stafute was drawn so se- 
vere in its terms as practically to 
extinguish the business, making it 
virtually impossible for established 
concerns to sell securities. The 
mistake was realized later, and the 
Act amended in 1934—this time in 
consultation with those who were to 
be regulated. Further amendments 
will undoubtedly follow. Unfortu- 
nately, however, much damage had 
been done. Not only was industry 
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deprived of one of those elements 
considered essential to recovery, 
viz., a free flow of capital funds, but 
business men throughout the coun- 
try read correctly the fear and dis- 
trust of themselves which the New 
Dealers have so plainly evidenced 
in many of their actions. 

On the other hand, the underly- 
ing purposes of the N. R. A. were in 
the main well conceived. The basic 
theory is that business should or- 
ganize itself toward better condi- 
tions for labor and greater employ- 
ment. This, unlike the Securities 
Act, proceeded on the basis of plac- 
ing trust and confidence in those to 
be regulated. As a result, general 
and popular support was accorded 
to it. There were, of course, some 
difficulties in carrying it out. Cer- 
tain individual business men proved 
reactionary, and the administration 
of the Act frequently got off the 
track in trying to force all indus- 
trial situations into a preconceived 
pattern. Also labor did its share of 
rocking the boat. However, when 
all is considered, the N. R. A. has 
turned in fairly good results. 

But it was not long before the 
New Dealers had conjured up an- 
other vision of the same old wolf. 
Some one suddenly discovered facts 
that raised a suspicion of collusion 
in the granting of certain air-mail 
contracts during the former admin- 
istration. Before one could grasp 
its significance, the country was as- 
tounded to see all air-mail contracts 
forthright cancelled and the flying 
of the mails given over to the army. 
This time fear and suspicion had 
all the earmarks of panic. It is 
doubtful whether any one act of the 
whole administration has done more 
to disturb confidence than this. The 
country, by and large, felt exactly as 
Colonel Lindbergh did. This type 
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of action might be a New Deal—but 
it wasn’t a Fair Deal. On the part 
of those responsible, a little more 
confidence in themselves and in 
their fellow citizens, would have 
prevented this catastrophe. 

Again in 1934 the President him- 
self thought he saw the Big Bad 
Wolf. This time it wore a tall silk 
hat and looked like a banker. In 
one of his speeches, intended to re- 
assure his fellow citizens, he drew 
an analogy between certain aspects 
of the situation here and in Eng- 
land. He said: “And, let it be re- 
corded, my friends, that the British 
bankers helped their country.” Ap- 
parently he had reference to the 
fact that certain of our banks were 
somewhat reluctant to increase 
their holding of government bonds. 
The inference, however, was gross- 
ly unfair. As a matter of fact, fig- 
ures at the time showed that a larg- 
er percentage of banking assets here 
were invested in government bonds 
than was the case in England. Our 
banks were loaded to the gunwhales 
with governments, as virtually 
every business man knew. This 
statement, however, did no partic- 
ular harm to bankers; but it served 
again to disclose to the nation an 
attitude of suspicion and distrust on 
the part of the Administration. It 
emphasized once more the truth 
that no one can engender confidence 
in those whom one distrusts. There 
must be a movement of faith from 
both sides. 

It seems to me (and this is of 
course only one man’s opinion) that 
the recovery process would have 
been much further advanced had 
we not indulged in so much recrimi- 
nation, suspicion, and distrust of 
classes. You can’t segregate hu- 
manity into air-tight compartments, 
putting the good and pure in one 
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box, and the evil in another—for the 
simple reason that you can’t take 
man apart. Accident of bread-win- 
ning occupation does not serve the 
purpose of separating the sheep 
from the goats. To condemn large 
groups as such, is simply to indulge 
in an aberration of mind complete- 
ly. unrelated to facts. St. Francis 
saw more clearly. Even though we 
think we see a wolf of fearful mien, 
the realities are that our mental pic- 
ture has made him such. The New 
Dealers envisaged the business and 
banking world as Forces of Evil 
with which to do battle, rather than 
as fellow beings all groping and 
stumbling toward the same destiny. 

As a matter of fact, the Adminis- 
tration can secure an overwhelm- 
ing spirit of confidence throughout 
the whole country whenever it 
chooses—but it must first show the 
way. The government must show 
the nation that its policies are based 
on the reality of human brother- 
hood, instead of an artificial con- 
ception of good groups and bad 
ones. Prosecution for wrongdoing 
must be directed against individ- 
uals, and not against classes. Re- 
form must be accomplished through 
the codperation of those whose re- 
form is sought. The New Deal 
must mean a Square Deal, for even 
the smallest minority. The New 
Dealers must first trust their fellow 
citizens if they themselves wish to 
be trusted. The Brain Trust must 
become a Heart Trust as well. Ina 
word, the way to restore confidence 
to a people shattered by disaster is 
to give more than lip-service to the 
great formula of Lincoln, that same 
formula which St. Francis demon- 
strated so effectively to the citizens 
of Gubbio six centuries earlier: 
“With malice toward none, and 
charity for all.” 





INDIA AND THE FAITH 
By K. E. Jos, M.A. 


RS have been repeatedly ex- 
pressed, both in India and out- 
side, that with the introduction of 
the contemplated constitutional 
changes in India, Christianity would 
suffer serious reverses both in re- 
gard to its strength and in its un- 
fettered freedom to develop. Con- 
sidering the rapid strides taken by 
the Faith under the impartial shad- 
ow of the British flag, it sounds fair- 
ly reasonable, that with the strong 
hand of Britain withdrawn from ac- 
tive operation, Hindu and Moslem 
influence would prevail over the 
fortunes of that country, to the 
great detriment of the practice and 


propagation of the Christian reli- 


gion in India. But clearer thinking 
and a deeper insight into the his- 
tory of the Christian missions in In- 
dia, would convince anyone that the 
future of the Faith in that country 
does not necessarily depend upon 
any constitutional and political 
changes that might affect that coun- 
try, which is guarded on the east 
coast by the relics of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, and on the west coast by 
the uncorrupted body of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier. 

It must be conceded that in pre- 
British India there were anti-Chris- 
tian persecutions, that in the north- 
western regions of India, where the 
Faith was first planted by the Apos- 
tle St. Thomas himself, a system- 
atic persecution served to root out 
all traces of Christianity. Similar 
persecutions have been recorded 
both on the east and west coasts of 
the country, with the result that 


when the nineteenth century 
dawned, the indigenous Christian- 
ity of India appeared to a foreign 
observer only as “the lingering of 
light in a dark land.” That Chris- 
tian India is now ready to stand 
firm, however, in spite of the ruth- 
less march of hostile events for a 
long time, can be proved by a short 
examination of the missionary an- 
nals of India. 

In this connection it is of para- 
mount importance to note that 
Christianity in India does not owe 
much to the British government 
for its origin and development. 
Even after the British East India 
Company began to acquire power 
and vast territorial gains in India, 
their sole aim was the expansion of 
their commerce and not the propa- 
gation of religion. In fact, in the 
beginning, the Company had op- 
posed all Christian propaganda 
within their territory, fearing that 
their high caste Hindu and Moslem 
auxiliaries would take offense at it. 
To cite only one instance, the Eng- 
lish Baptist preacher, William 
Carey, one of the pioneer Protestant 
missionaries, who landed in Cal- 
cutta in 1793, had to leave it imme- 
diately, and to settle at Serampur 
under the Danish flag. This un- 
Christian intolerance of religion 
continued in British India for well- 
nigh two centuries, until in 1813 it 
was vehemently criticized and con- 
demned in Parliament. Even after 
this, the British government did not 
lend any very great support to the 
Christian religion; and hence it 
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would be extremely unreasonable to 
assume that with the diminution of 
direct British influence in India, 
Christianity would suffer serious 
losses. 

In truth, the one prominent fact 
writ large across the pages of eccle- 
siastical history is that the destinies 
of the Spouse of Christ are not 
bound up with those of earthly em- 
pires. The short-lived empire of 
Portugal ‘in India was characterized 
by very great missionary zeal, and 
yet its downfall did not sound the 
death knell of Christianity in that 
country. As Pope Leo XIII. so apt- 
ly remarked, “the conquests of Por- 
tugal were so many conquests of 
religion, and wherever the Portu- 
guese flag was hoisted, it was under 
the protection of the Cross.” That 
God’s glory was as dear to the Portu- 
guese, as was their profits from 
trade, is clear from the laws passed 
by the Portuguese authorities in In- 
dia, calculated to foster the growth 
of Catholicism and the gradual de- 
cay of non-Catholic forms of wor- 
ship. They passed some severe 
laws, for example, in the Third 
Synod of Goa, to destroy the pagodas 
in the Island of Diu, the pagodas and 
synagogues of Ormuz, to forbid the 
building of new pagodas in Portu- 
guese India, to expel therefrom in- 
fidels who proved objectionable, to 
disallow pilgrimages to Mecca or to 
Hindu temples, to forbid the burn- 
ing of widows, and to allow them 
to marry again. Further it is known 
that the Portuguese confiscated 
mosques and diverted their reve- 
nues to the support of Catholic in- 
stitutions; that they pulled down 
pagodas and with the stones thus 
acquired built Catholic churches; 
that they proscribed public acts of 
Hindu or Moslem worship in their 
territories; and that they reserved 
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all official posts and dignities to 
Christians alone. There is little 
doubt that India owes a great debt 
to Catholic Portugal, for the rapid 
progress of the Catholic Church in 
that country. Yet, even after the 
star of Portugal began to decline in 
1600, the progress of the Catholic 
Church in India was not at all seri- 
ously impeded, thanks to several 
providential circumstances, as for 
example the arrival of the Carmel- 
ites, Capuchins, and Jesuits like the 
Blessed John Britto and the illus- 
trious Robert de Nobili. Good wine 
needs no bush; and the Church of 
God will find a way for itself despite 
seemingly adverse political circum- 
stances. 

Those who are pessimistic about 
the future of Christianity under the 
Swaraj régime are frankly mis- 
trustful of the firm faith of the In- 
dian Christians. Such pessimists, 
however, ought to understand that 
India was won to the Faith by two 
Apostles of the Church, whose mor- 
tal remains lie entombed in her soil 
even now. The primitive Chris- 
tianity of Malabar is traditionally 
attributed to the labors of St. 
Thomas the Apostle, and recent his- 
torical researches and archzological 
discoveries have greatly strength- 
ened this time-honored tradition. 
“Thirty years ago,” wrote Dr. J. N. 
Farquhar, an orientalist of no 
mean reputation, “the balance of 
probability stood absolutely against 
the story of the apostolate of St. 
Thomas in India. But we suggest 
to-day [1927] that the balance of 
probability is distinctly on the side 
of its historicity.” The fact that 
the St. Thomas Christians of Mala- 
bar are meeting the great expecta- 
tions cherished about them is at- 
tested by the deep sense of mission- 
ary zeal that actuates the Malabar 
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Province of Catholic India. She is 
now sending out her sons and 
daughters to work in the distant 
provinces of that vast subcontinent, 
which is equal in size to the whole 
of Europe with the exception of 
Russia. The faith of Malabar has 
been tested for nineteen long cen- 
turies; and during all that time, she 
has not only kept the Faith of 
Christ, herself, but preserved it also 
from all heresies that have swept 
over the entire Orient. There was 
a time when the medieval period of 
Malabar ecclesiastical history was 
supposed to have been tainted by 
the Nestorian heresy; but the re- 
searches of living scholars like the 
Rev. George Schuhrahmur, S.J., of 
the Gregorian University, Rome, 
have established the fact, that up 
to 1653, with the exception of some 
later immigrants from Persia, there 
was no Christian in India, who was 
not a Catholic in communion with 
Rome. How is it possible for a mo- 
ment to harbor the thought that the 
Apostolic Christianity of Malabar, 
implanted by one of the twelve dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ, would wither 
away by a change of constitution, 
after having withstood the vicissi- 
tudes of nineteen centuries? 

If Malabar is the scene of the mis- 
sionary labors of St.’ Thomas the 
Apostle, the rest of Catholic India 
may be attributed to the pioneering 
labors of St. Francis Xavier, who 
with St. Paul, St. Patrick and St. 
Boniface ranks among the greatest 
missionaries of all times. Having 
landed in India in 1542, during the 
brief stay of three years, he evan- 
gelized Goa, started a mission in 
Travancore, where in one month he 
baptized ten thousand fishermen on 
the southwest coast, organized an- 
other mission on the Pear! Fishery 
Coast in the East, and established 
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the famous St. Paul’s College at Goa, 
which in 1556 had 110 students in- 
cluding Portuguese, Eurasians, 
Malayans, Bengalis and Chinese. 
And at last when the Saint’s glorious 
career of ten years’ duration came 
to a close in the Island of Sancian, 
his body was brought to Goa, where 
it is miraculously preserved, and 
periodically exposed to the venera- 
tion of Catholics from all parts of 
the world. 

The Xaverian converts had under- 
gone their baptism of blood during 
and after the lifetime of St. Francis 
Xavier. For example, in 1554, 
about 600 humble fishermen con- 
verted by a disciple of the Saint 
were killed in the Island of Mannar 
by the King of Jaffna. Individual 
Christians, too, are known to have 
heroically withstood the wrath of 
kings for their faith. Father Henry 
Enriques, S.J., who had labored in 
South India and Ceylon, in one of 
his letters to St. Ignatius Loyola 
gives a rather curious instance of 
one of the Xaverian convert’s readi- 
ness to sacrifice his life for the 
Faith. He relates how a Catholic of 
Ceylon was asked by the Raja of 
Sitawacca in Ceylon to shave his 
beard, which he stoutly refused to 
do, saying that it was an exterior 
sign of his faith. (It was the cus- 
tom of the pagan Singhalese to 
shave their faces, while the Cath- 
olics of the Island grew their beard, 
after the fashion of their Portuguese 
fellow-Christians.) 

In the light of these facts it re- 
quires no stretching of the imagina- 
tion to believe that the Catholics of 
India, with their strong faith in 
Christianity, will prove themselves 
equal to any adverse circumstances 
that might arise owing to political 
or constitutional changes. 

The latest danger to the cause of 
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Catholicism in India has been point- 
ed out to be the decidedly socialistic 
turn taken by the left wing of the 
Indian National Congress, which 
was manifested at Patna on May 17, 
1934, when the first All-India-Con- 
gress of Socialists was held at which 
over 130 delegates from the differ- 
ent provinces of India were said to 
have been represented. 

As may be expected, socialism in 
India does not differ from its sister 
movements in other countries. Its 
aim can only be the establishment 
of a socialistic State, with its inevi- 
table hostility to all established 
forms of religion, which its mem- 
bers consider to be the fundamental 
cause of all evil and inequalities. 
But the very fact that the Patna So- 
cialist Conference thought it inad- 
visable to define its policy towards 
religion, is sufficient proof that in 
modern India, religion holds a tre- 
mendous grip over the teeming mil- 
lions of the country. The revolu- 
tionary socialistic leaders in India 
are fully aware that any open decla- 
ration against religion would have 
disastrous consequences for the 
newly created organization, and 
hence their silence on this topic. 

Whatever tactics might be em- 
ployed by the Indian socialist lead- 
ers to make a sudden bid for popu- 
larity by enlisting the sympathies of 
the needy and the suffering, it is 
still an open secret that India’s la- 
boring classes are poorly represent- 
ed in the new movement; the ma- 
jority of the delegates were from 
the intelligentsia. And the fact that 
few laborers have joined is proof 
that socialism does not possess the 
characteristics of natural growth, 
but those of an exotic plant. All 
these are factors that lessen the dan- 
ger to Christianity from Indian so- 
cialists. 
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Furthermore, it can be said with 
truth that Christianity as a whole, 
and Catholicism in particular, have 
been more solicitous about the alle- 
viation of suffering and poverty 
than any other agency now existing 
in India. Ever since the landing of 
the first Catholic missionary in In- 
dia, the poor, the homeless orphans 
and the aged, the leprous and the 
sick, have found in him, their nat- 
ural protector. Within a decade of 
their landing in India, the Portu- 
guese at Goa had their Royal Hos- 
pital, their Hospital of St. Lazarus, 
the Retreat of Nossa Senhora de 
Serra and a dozen other charitable 
institutions, partly for the benefit 
of the colonists and partly for that 
of the Indians. They were equally 
zealous in time of famine, and many 
an expression of gratitude came 
from the Indian and British author+ 
ities in acknowledgment of mission- 
ary help at critical periods in mod- 
ern India. Almost every year, when 
the King’s birthday honors are an- 
nounced, Catholic priests and nuns 
are listed for a decoration on ac- 
count of their distinguished public 
service in education or charities. 
Ten foundling asylums, 377 orphan- 
ages, 39 homes for the aged and 
poor, 25 widows’ homes, 13 leper 
asylums, 159 dispensaries, and 30 
hospitals are maintained in India 
by Catholic charities, though it is 
too meager for that vast subconti- 
nent; and no other religious agency, 
with the exception of Protestants 
with comparatively greater re- 
sources, can show such a brilliant 
record of social service, In addi- 
tion, a very skillful and fruitful at- 
tempt has been made by the Belgian 
Jesuit Missionaries of the Choto- 
nagpur mission to alleviate the pov- 
erty of their converts by codpera- 
tion. Every village maintaining a 
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Catholic catechist is entitled to have 
a branch unit of the Codperative 
Credit Bank, which supplies the 
needs of the poor converts under the 
immediate supervision of the mis- 
sionaries. No wonder therefore 
that the depressed classes of India 
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look up to the Catholic Church as 
their natural protector. 

In view of the above statements, 
it can hardly be feared that the poor 
people of India will swallow the bait 
of socialism and turn against Chris- 
tianity,—at least, in the near future. 


GIVE ME A SHIP! 


By Georce Hornet Morris 


H, give me a ship ... a mighty ship... 
A ship with a towering mast— 
And give me a sea to sail upon... 
With the billows marching past; 


Give me to drink of the bracing wind .. . 
A wind as keen as the keel— 
And give me the music of Neptune’s voice 


On sounding-boards of steel; 


Give me the wide horizon line 

Where the ocean weds the sky; 

And a vessel’s wake,—like a watery road,— 
Where hovering sea gulls cry; 


Give me a voyage "neath a friendly sun... 
Night, and a guiding star; 

Then give me a Dawn when my eyes can meet 
The shores of a land afar! ... 


So give me a ship ...a mighty ship... 
A ship with a towering mast— 

And give me a sea to sail upon... 
With the billows marching past! 





WITH CAP AND BELLS 
By BenJAMIN L. Masse, S.J. 


ATIRE has been aptly defined as 
a cross between the preacher 
and the wit. Like the preacher, the 
satirist aims to reform a sinful and 
careless generation; but to achieve 
this end, he adopts the methods of 
the wit. The result of this union is 
not looked upon as a very noble 
form of literature, but what satire 
lacks in nobility, it makes up for in 
universality. The inspired writers 
of the Old Testament were not 
above using it; Aristophanes, the 
greatest comic dramatist of ancient 
Greece, owes part at least of his im- 
mortality to it; Horace and Juvenal 
gave it a flexible literary form. You 
will find it holding a legitimate place 
in all modern literature; and some 
day, perhaps, a learned scholar will 
show that Hindu and Eskimo, Hot- 
tentot and Chinese have always 
known and used the disinfectant of 
laughter. 

In our own literature, satire has 
had a distinguished history. The 
Canterbury Tales are full of it, as 
anyone can see who will take the 
trouble to reread the Prologue. Con- 
sider, for instance, these lines on the 
Monk: 


“The reule of seint Maure or of seint 
Beneit, 
By-cause that it was old and som- 
del streit, 
This ikke monk leet olde thinges 


pace, 
And held after the newe world the 


space. 
He yaf nat of that text a pulled 
hen, 


That seith, that hunters been nat 
holy men: 

Ne that a monk, whan he is clois- 
terlees, 

Is lykned til a fish that is water- 
lees; 

This is to seyn, a monk out of his 
elcistre. 

But thilke text held he nat worth 
an oistre .. .” 


Chaucer’s example in this was 
followed as it was in so many other 
things. Dunbar, Henryson, Lydgate 
and Occleve are among those indebt- 
ed to the “Prince of English Poets.” 
Here is a little gem from Dunbar, 
which Mr. Humbert Wolfe quotes 
approvingly in his very readable 
Notes on English Verse Satire: 


“Nunc condo testamentum meum 
I Leiff my saull for evermair, 
Per omnipotentem Deum 
Into my Lordes wyne cellaer.” 


John Skelton, remembered for the 
bitter invective of Colin Clout; the 
Elizabethans Wyatt and Surrey, 
more famous for importing the son- 
net from Italy; Joseph Hall, Mar- 
ston, and the redoubtable author of 
Hudibras are so many links in the 
chain of English satire. Then, after 
Samuel Butler had effectively dis- 
posed of the Puritans, came the 
eighteenth century and the Golden 
Age of English satire. 

From this point onwards, the 
story of English satire is well 
known. Dean Swift, Alexander 
Pope, Addison and Steele, the still 
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unidentified Junius, the ponderous 
Sam Johnson, John Dryden, the 
greatest satirist in the language, are 
the chief names in a century of sat- 
ire. The Romantic movement begot 
Burns and Lord Byron, but with the 
death of Byron the tradition of Eng- 
lish satire almost died. The Victo- 
rians kept it feebly alive, but the 
men who were chiefly responsible 
for the continued existence of sat- 
ire, Cobbett, for example, received 
no thanks for their pains from their 
contemporaries. 

The reason is not far to seek. 
Victorian England was smugly sat- 
isfied with itself. The new indus- 
trialism brought about a tremen- 
dous increase in national wealth and 
population. The commerce of the 
world was carried for the most part 
in British ships; and from colonies 
in all quarters of the globe, tribute 
poured into English coffers. British 
scientists exploded the bomb of Dar- 
winian evolution, and men like 
Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill and 
Thomas Huxley gave mankind a 
new philosophy of progress. On ac- 
count of her flamboyant prosperity, 
England was looked up to by the 
rest of the world, envied and hated. 
To be an Englishmen was to be the 
very salt of the earth, and the height 
of religious emotion, as some one 
has disgustedly observed, was to 
sing a hymn to the Queen. Even if 
a man had been clear-sighted 
enough to see beneath the surface 
and lucky enough to remain uncon- 
taminated by the prevalent spirit of 
self-satisfaction and jingoism, he 
would have needed the careless 
courage of a Cyrano to dip his pen 
in vitriol. It is enough to say that 
Tennyson was the poet laureate. 
Satire would have been a particu- 
larly nauseating form of high trea- 
son to the Victorians. 


There were, however, a few thor- 
oughgoing traitors like Sam Butler 
and Chesterton’s beloved Cobbett; 
there were also several angular peo- 
ple like Walter Savage Landor who 
would never fit into the grooves of 
any century; and there were, 
finally, several novelists, of whom 
Dickens, of course, is the most im- 
portant, who flailed prevailing 
abuses with courage and aplomb. 
But with these exceptions, unless 
the reader wishes to include the ob- 
streperousness of the eighteen-nine- 
ties, there was all during the Vic- 
torian period little satire worthy of 
the name. 

Such was the state of affairs at 
the end of the century when two re- 
markable men put in a timely ap- 
pearance. G. K. Chesterton and Hi- 
laire Belloc had in common a splen- 
did, if somewhat paradoxical, en- 
dowment. When they opened their 
eyes, they had the gift of using them 
to see. After a half-century of com- 
promise, that is, of seeing and pre- 
tending not to see at the same time, 
this fact quickly became a phe- 
nomenon. Soon other people were 
beginning to use their eyes again, as 
nature intended; and the sights 
that were revealed were strange and 
sad and nasty enough to give even 
a politician pause. The result was 
extremely complex, but even from 
the unsatisfactory perspective of 
thirty years, it is possible at least to 
isolate one unmistakable effect. 
Satire was born again. 

It is too early yet to estimate the 
worth of contemporary satire; but 
the present movement, should it fall 
short of the excellence of the Golden 
Age, can hardly fail to surpass it in 
exuberant abundance. In England, 
such diverse writers as E. M. Foer- 
ster, Miss Macaulay, Aldous Hux- 
ley, Bernard Shaw, Noel Coward, 
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Bruce Marshall, Ronald Knox, 
Douglas Woodruff, J. B. Morton and 
Evelyn Waugh have joined in vari- 
ous degrees the ranks of the icono- 
clasts; whereas one might say with- 
out great exaggeration that satire 
has been a dominant trend in 
American literature since the War. 
H. L. Mencken, for better or worse 
the dictator of the nineteen-twen- 
ties, definitely struck the satiric 
note in many a robust pronunci- 
amento, and the pungent editorials 
of the American Mercury remain as 
a testimony to the drift of the times. 
Sinclair Lewis won wide acclaim 
with Babbitt and Main Street, and 
the intelligentsia, by their ecstatic 
superlatives, more than compen- 
sated for the frigid reception with 
which the censors received Branch 
Cabell’s Jurgen. Such are some of 
the high spots. 

If, however, it is too early for a 
critical comparison of the satire of 
the present with the satire of the 
past, we can, nevertheless, consider 
the phenomenon from the viewpoint 
of its implications, which, I think, 
have an important bearing on the 
whole pr@blem of contemporary 
civilization. 

In the first place, one is impressed 
by the fact that satire never seems 
to appear accidentally on the liter- 
ary scene. Aristophanes died about 
380 B. c. when “the glory that was 
Greece” had already become dim. 
Juvenal was the scourge of a de- 
cadent Rome. Skelton and Rabelais 
lived at the end of the Middle Ages, 
between, as it were, two worlds, 
“One dead, one powerless to be 
born.” The first Samuel! Butler 
came after the rise of the long-nosed 
Puritan who was bent on gaining 
heaven by making earth a hell. Dry- 
den, Pope, Swift and Voltaire were 
goaded to fury by, among other 
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things, the sterility and corruption 
of the eighteenth century. And 
Lord Byron went his mad way 
across Europe only after the ex- 
cesses of Romanticism and the na- 
tional headaches that followed the 
French Revolution. In every in- 
stance, the general tone of culture 
was low; and in some cases civiliza- 
tion was clearly decadent and dis- 
integrating. Although it is difficult 
to fit every satirist into this scheme 
—Horace, for example—stilli I think 
we can set it down as a law that, 
whenever society is degenerate, the 
satirist emerges, like the prophet of 
old, to castigate the evil and corrup- 
tion. If this is so, the emergence of 
satire to-day is another proof, if 
proof were needed, that Western 
culture is in a process of decay. 

In the second place, the appear- 
ance of the image-breakers indi- 
cates that the idea of progress has 
ceased to captivate the imaginations 
of the moderns As I have already 
said, to suggest at any time during 
the Victorian era that man was not 
striding masterfully toward some- 
thing akin to divinity was to rub 
furiously against the contemporary 
grain. A generation obfuscated by 
the gaudy triumphs of science and 
industrialism was in no mood for 
sackcloth and ashes. Indeed, to the 
eminently respectable Victorian 
plutocrat there was something posi- 
tively obscene in the obscurantist 
idea of discipline and penance, 

But all this is changed. The con- 
temporary satirist has lashed out 
against many a nineteenth century 
dogma, so that you might almost 
say that Léon Dandet’s crushing 
epithet, “the stupid nineteenth cen- 
tury,” has become the theme of 
much modern satire. Aldous Hux- 
ley has paid his bitterest respects to 
the survival of materialistic psy- 
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chology that is Behaviorism; Harvey 
Wickham delighted a long-suffering 
generation with his clever exposé of 
a dozen out-moded but vigorous 
heresies; Sinclair Lewis has jibed 
at the bourgeois business man and 
pilloried the Chamber of Commerce 
spirit; Mencken almost laughed hu- 
manitarianism out of business, 
bringing howls of indignation from 
every respectable Rotarian. I do 
not wish to imply that none of this 
satire missed fire, or that it was al- 
ways rightly directed; I merely wish 
to show that contemporary satire 
does not bend obsequiously before 
the altars of plutocracy and godless 
science. The dogma of progress, 
whose ramifications Mr. Christo- 
pher Dawson has brilliantly traced, 
is dead; and dying has left behind 
a gale of ribald laughter. 

But the most important aspect of 
the renascence of satire is, undoubt- 
edly, the emergence of a numerous, 
compact, and brilliant band of 
writers who are sending into the 
ranks of the heretics a cloud of 
shafts tipped with the divine laugh- 
ter of Catholic sanity. Chesterton 
and Belloc are, of course, the chief 
Catholic satirists, but in the last 
decade or so, they have won many 
followers; among whom may be 
found such lusty image-breakers as 
Bruce Marshall, Ronald Knox, 
Douglas Woodruff, D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis, J. B. Morton, and Evelyn 
Waugh. To this surprising phe- 
nomenon, I propose to devote the 
rest of this essay. 


To explain satisfactorily the 
emergence of any literary or intel- 
lectual movement is a difficult, per- 
haps an impossible job. When, 
moreover, there is question of a 
Catholic movement, the difficulty 
becomes greater; for we can well 


believe that the mysterious element 
of grace is present to complicate the 
ordinary, already complex psycho- 
logical causes. Yet, difficult as the 
task may be, it is certainly not use- 
less. However inadequate to ex- 
plain the situation the knowledge 
thus acquired may be, it can obvi- 
ously help us to understand better 
the writers and their works. With 
these limitations in mind, let us in- 
quire into the causes of the trend 
toward satire among Catholic writ- 
ers, and, space permitting, seek to 
explain the acknowledged excel- 
lence of much of the work done, 

Mr. F. J. Sheed, whose business it 
is to keep abreast of trends in Cath- 
olic thought and literature, stated 
not so long ago that the present ac- 
tivity in Catholic literary circles is 
due largely to the fact that the reign 
of Leo XIII. marked in Church his- 
tory the end of a state of siege. 
Roughly speaking, ever since the 
Reformation the Church has been on 
the defensive, her authority ques- 
tioned, her teaching contradicted, 
her morality scorned; and in the 
past two hundred years, every effort 
has been made to minimize or ne- 
gate her influence on the civiliza- 
tion which she founded. So bitter 
at times became the attack that the 
Church was hard put to it to main- 
tain her very existence. If a typical 
nineteenth century agnostic were to 
return to the world to-day, he might 
be more surprised by the continued 
life of the Church than by the ap- 
palling collapse of his dream of an 
ever-ascending progress; and that 
would, indeed, be the apogee of as- 
tonishment. 

Now when a city is besieged, the 
inhabitants are forced to concen- 
trate on the defenses, Their 
thoughts are concerned with surviv- 
al, not with further creation; they 
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are solicitous about the food and 
water supply, not about sonnets; 
they are alert to detect enemy scouts 
and sudden attacks, not genius in a 
young musician or promise in a ris- 
ing painter. Consequently, we need 
not be surprised if poetry ceased to 
play at the foot of the Cross, and be- 
took itself to a more or less pagan 
nature, to sensual love, to the mar- 
ket place, even stooping at times to 
tune its lyre to the greedy trumpet- 
ing of the new imperialism. 

About the time, however, that Leo 
XIII. ascended the Fisherman’s 
throne, far-sighted men were look- 
ing more closely at the oldest 
Church in Christendom. Newman 
had been a Catholic more than 
thirty years, and thousands had fol- 
lowed him along the way from Can- 
terbury to Rome. In France, it was 
the age of Huysmans, Brunetiére, 
Coppée; and although agnosticism 
dominated the university and anti- 
clericalism prevailed in political cir- 
cles, still it was again becoming pos- 
sible to be intelligent and a Cath- 
olic at the same time. From an in- 
tellectual and artistic point of view 
the crippling siege was over. There 
would be, of course, in remote quar- 
ters, where intelligence comes tar- 
dily, rear-guard engagements, and 
the laggards and die-hards would 
continue to damn the Church in the 
blessed name of science; but in the 
main lines, facing the city, the army 
of scientific agnosticism withdrew 
far enough to permit at least an 
honest fight. Dogma was no longer 
confidently held to be incompatible 
with brains. 

In literature it was natural for 
the Catholics to turn to satire, since 
satire is a remarkably effective of- 
fensive weapon. Chesterton and 
Belloc, as I have already mentioned, 
were quick to see its possibilities; 
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and although Chesterton was not 
yet fully identified with the Church, 
he matched, stroke for stroke, Bel- 
loc’s trenchant attack on the many- 
headed monster of nineteenth cen- 
tury heresy. Here, for example, is 
a Bellocian manifesto. 


“Now the Faith is old and the Devil 
is bold— 
Exceeding bold indeed; 
And the masses of doubt that are 
floating about 
Would smother a mortal creed. 
But we who sit in a sturdy youth 
And still can drink strong ale— 
Let us put it away to infallible 
truth 
That always shall prevail. 


Semi-Chorus 


“So thank the Lord for the temporal 
sword, 
And for howling heretics, too, 
And for all the good things that our 
Christendom bring 
But especially barley brew!” 


And Chesterton likewise finds in ale 
a refuge against a peculiarly nause- 
ating heresy. 


“A BALLAD OF AN ANTI-PURITAN 


“They spoke of Progress spiring 

round, 

Of Light and Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward— 

It is not true to say I frowned, 

Or ran about the room and roared; 

I might have simply sat and 
snored— 

I rose politely in the club 

And said, ‘I feel a little bored; 

Will someone take me to a pub?’” 


Against such an attack as this, 
heresy lost some of its grandiose 
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pretensions; and I suspect that the 
heretics themselves, in their un- 
guarded moments, must have joined 
in the laughter. 

This reference of Chesterton to 
“progress” leads naturally to my 
second point. If the modern world 
was founded on any one all-embrac- 
ing idea, that idea was the Gospel of 
Progress. Strange as it may seem 
now, there were men who actually 
believed that the human race had at 
last found the high road to earthly 
perfection. Man had reached ma- 
turity; he could put away such toys 
of his youth as God and the devil, 
heaven and hell, sin and repentance; 
mankind was God and would soon, 
through the instrumentality of Sci- 
ence, make a heaven of earth. The 
Church, consequently, was out- 
moded; although it had done some 
fine work in less intelligent and less 
progressive ages, having built sev- 
eral churches, painted a picture or 
two, civilized several hundred bar- 
barians, saved some Greek and Latin 
books, and accomplished a few other 
things which you can read about in 
Edward Gibbon. It had, moreover, 
a certain survival-value, for many 
of its customs were, after all, pic- 
turesque. 

This sort of thing was, naturally, 
very exasperating, especially since 
intelligent Catholics clearly saw its 
falsity; but nothing could be done 
about it at the time, and during a 
large part of the nineteenth century, 
a Catholic had to become reconciled 
to the idea of being looked upon as 
a queer survival of an obscurantist 
age. When the doctrine of Progress 
broke rudely against the stubborn 
facts of human nature, as it did in 
the Boer War, and again fourteen 
years later, it was too much to ex- 
pect the Catholics not to enjoy the 
discomfiture of the intellectuals. 
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After all, when people like Renan 
were looked upon as sages, their fa- 
vorite gesture had been to point a 
derisive finger Romewards. From 
the time of Voltaire onwards, intel- 
lectuals, confident in their knowl- 
edge, had sneered and sniggered 
whenever the Church, to which they 
ultimately owed even the possibility 
of their knowledge, was mentioned; 
and if the laugh has turned on them, 
the Catholics can hardly be blamed 
for enjoying the spectacle and re- 
turning the compliment. 

And the laugh has really turned 
on them. All during the nineteenth 
century scholarship had been on the 
side of the enemies of the Church; 
and the conclusions of the paleon- 
tologists, geologists, higher critics, 
philosophers and ethnologists 
seemed to contradict the articles of 
Faith. Thus arose the famous, but 
illusory, conflict between Science 
and Faith. Further discoveries in 
these past thirty years and the ap- 
pearance of Catholic scholars com- 
bined to bring about a revision of 
many of the pet conclusions of the 
nineteenth century; so that to-day 
leading scientists like Professor 
Whitehead and leading theologians 
like Grandmaison see no opposition 
between dogma and science. 

Furthermore, it was discovered 
that the onslaught on the Church 
was teeming with contradictions. 
The Church, for instance, was re- 
proached for making people weak 
and effeminate, and on the next page 
the reader was told that the Church 
had deluged the world with blood. 
Mr. Chesterton, who has taken a jo- 
vial delight in exposing these con- 
tradictions of the “modern mind” 
has put this very neatly. “It was 
the fault,” he says, “of poor old 
Christianity (somehow or ot her) 
both that Edward the Confessor did 
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not fight and that Richard Ceeur de 
Lion did.” 

This sort of thing, and there has 
been more of it than we suspect, has 
furnished the Catholic satirist with 
a hundred targets; and a casual 
reading of Chesterton or J. B. Mor- 
ton or D. B. Wyndham Lewis will 
show that the Catholic satirist has 
not failed to register many a bull’s- 
eye. 

The remark has often been made 
that many contemporary Catholic 
writers are converts. This is even 
more true of the satirists than it is 
of the writers in general; and helps, 
I think, to explain the present trend 
toward satire. Converts are fre- 
quently led to join the Church, aside 
from intellectual conviction and the 
grace of God, by the illogicality of 
either Protestantism or agnosti- 
cism. This illogicality easily begets 
a disgust which is so much grist for 
the satirist’s mill. Furthermore, the 
convert is an apostolic soul, bent on 
bringing others to see the Light as 
he sees It. In order to effect this, he 
grasps the weapon of laughter; for 
laughter will sometimes penetrate 
the darkness of error and prejudice 
as the tightest syllogism never will, 
thus banishing the only obstacle in 
the way of Truth. We might cite 
Ronald Knox’s clever tour de force, 
Absolute and Abitofhell, as a case in 
point, although he was still an An- 
glican when he wrote it. 

The fact that most of our satirists 
are converts helps, I believe, to ex- 
plain the peculiar effectiveness of 
Catholic satire. It is not surprising 
that Knox or Morton or Waugh 
should find holes in the enemy’s ar- 
mor, since they themselves have 
borne that armor and know its 
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weaknesses. If Bruce Marshall could 
strip bare the sodden features of 
Britannic materialism, as he did in 
Father Malachy’s Miracle, it is due 
to an intimate, experiential knowl- 
edge of this beastly phenomenon. 
Evelyn Waugh can pillory the 
bright young pagans of London’s 
fast set because, as one of the bright- 
est, he came to know them better 
than they know themselves I sup- 
pose that is one of the reasons why 
he became a Catholic. 

But, whatever be the causes of 
this surge of Catholic satire, it is a 
happy fact that for the first time 
since the Reformation the laugh is 
on the heretics. The weapon that 
Voltaire, and a thousand lesser Vol- 
taires, used so effectively against the 
Church has changed hands; and 
with sweeping gusto the orthodox 
are going about the business of mak- 
ing error ridiculous. It might be an 
exaggeration to say that Catholics 
dominate contemporary satire (al- 
though I am not so sure of this), but 
it is obviously true that no other 
group is so well-represented as we 
are. Admitting an unshifting stand- 
ard of truth and morality, without 
which satire becomes either ineffec- 
tive or dangerous, possessed of a 
source of divine laughter and divine 
sanity, without which satire be- 
comes mean and querulous; having 
a deep fraternal love for his fellow 
man, the basis of all true hatred of 
evil, the Catholic satirist is admir- 
ably equipped to go about the work 
of destroying the whole “synthesis 
of humbug,” which is the legacy of 
the modern world. The increasing 
sanity in high intellectual and scien- 
tific quarters is proof that his efforts 
have not been in vain. 
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THE OPINIONS OF Our CONTEMPORARIES 


ERHAPS no factor at work in the 
transformation of our civiliza- 
tion is so potent as publicity... . 
What used to be considered the in- 
alienable right of a man to keep 
himself and his affairs to himself is 
his no longer. It has not only ceased 
to be a right, but it has become a 
wrong done to the public. If an 
aggressive editor drops but a hint, 
on the instant his reporters and 
photographers leap over walls, peek 
through keyholes, push doors open, 
scramble in windows, creep, in- 
trude, and climb into anything that 
is creepable, intrudable, or climb- 
able, rush into bedrooms, crawl un- 
der beds, try the plumbing in the 
bathroom, tip the dirty-clothes 
basket upside down, and all because 
it is alleged that the sovereign peo- 
ple would be amused to know what 
a quiet, shy, retiring man may 
chance to busy himself about; for 
the public regards a quiet, shy, re- 
tiring man as it does some beast in 


the zoo. . . . Publicity is the cry. 
—Henay Dwient Sevewickx, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, March. 


The United States can keep out 
of war in Europe or in the Orient 
if Congress at once adopts legisla- 
tion making mandatory an em- 
bargo on the export of munitions 
and prohibiting American loans to 
all belligerents without discrimina- 
tion as soon as war occurs; if it de- 
clares that the American navy shall 
not be used to defend those of our 
citizens who attempt to make profits 
out of trade with belligerents, and 
if it reorganizes our military policy 


in such a way as to maintain armed 
forces which, taking our geographic 
position and our control of poten- 
tial bases into consideration, are 
adequate to defend the contiriental 


United States from invasion. 


—Raymonp Lesum Bvuett, President, Foreign 
Policy Association. » 


Wasn’t that a remarkable will 
that Oliver Wendell Holmes left? 
Imagine a man giving his money to 
the government at a time when 120 
million people are trying to get it 
away from the government, or try- 
ing to keep from paying ’em what 
we owe ’em. ... All we hear is 
“What's the matter with the coun- 
try?” “What's the matter with the 
world?” There ain’t but one thing 
wrong with every one of us in the 
world, and that’s selfishness. 

—Wi1x Rocers. 


The artist, of course, must be free 
to paint life as he finds it, . . . [but] 
my real resentment is against those 
who have been wearing away our 
faith in the qualities upon which 
our civilization is founded, and 
through which, I believe, it endures. 
If we have an uncommon number of 
dishonest bankers—and janitors— 
may not that fact be related to the 
disappearance of honor as a fine 
trait in our literature? Doesn’t our 
flabbiness as a people date from the 
transfer of our hero-worship from 
Abraham Lincoln and Florence 
Nightingale to John Gilbert and 
Gloria Swanson? . . . Superficially, 
manners and morals do change, and 
should. But certain fundamental 
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faiths are the crystallized wisdom of 
the ages, founded upon centuries of 
experience with what is good and 
bad for the race. No civilization has 
long made light of them and sur- 
vived. 

—CHANNING Pottock, in The Rotarian. 


In America conversation is a game 
played with rules differing from 
England’s. It is not tennis, in which 
you return the other fellow’s serv- 
ice, but golf, in which you go on 
hitting your own ball. It might be 
defined as a tyranny of anecdote 
tempered by interruption. 


—Raymonp Mortimer, in The New States- 
man and Nation. 


Differences of religion used to 
produce the worst wars of all, the 
religious wars. It was not inevitable 
they should continue, for they have 
ceased. The feeling of nationalism 


need no more produce war than the 
emotions of religion. Welsh, Scots, 
English who once fought now live to- 
gether in peace. French and Eng- 
lish in Canada, English and Dutch 


in South Africa. But this peace 
would be impossible if both sides 
excused their temper by calling it 
“race patriotism” and declaring war 
between them to be “inevitable.” 
—Noaman ANGELL, Peace and the Plain Man. 


The enemies of the poetic “lingo” 
have not destroyed “lingo,” they 
have substituted their own, which 
happens to be that of the street. Si- 
lence the “low lutes of love,” if you 
like; but why pretend that a me- 
chanical orchestra of tongs and 
bones, penny whistles and dirty talk 
is not equally a conventional instru- 
ment?... We are tediously eternally 
told that a new age must find new 
means of expression. More impor- 
tant is it that a new age must find 
something new, intelligent and in- 
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telligible to say. When the message 
is there, the means will look after 
themselves. At present we have 
plenty of raucous means and no dis- 


coverable message. 
—Ivorn Brown, I Commit to the Flames. 


Man must face the loneliness of 


original work. 
—Late Justice Otiven Wenpe.t Hoimes. 


Social analysis predicate the end 
of the present economic order in the 
United States on the fact that there 
is no more work for it todo. Capi- 
talism, laissez-faire, individualism, 
democracy, are all dressed up in 
their overalls and heavy boots, but 
have nowhere to go in a country that 
was once raw but is now nicely fin- 
ished. The continent has been con- 
quered, the wilderness tamed, the 
rivers mastered, the desert made to 
bloom. The frontier has long been 
gone and there is no more oppor- 
tunity in the country for building 
and expanding. Henceforth it must 
be management and sharing. But 
now it appears that the country is 
far from being a finished job. The 
very soil must be kept from blowing 
away in the West and washing away 
in the South. The conquest of the 
continent apparently has to be start- 
ed over again. 

—New York Times, March 27th. 


The world echoes and rumbles 
with war talk. ... If war comes, 
then come death, sorrow, pain, star- 
vation, disease, destruction—all by 
clever modern devices far surpass- 
ing other wars. When the last war 
ended the world experienced a 
frenzy of joy such as our gener- 
ation never saw otherwise, before 
or since. The world was so happy 
at getting just that “Cease firing,” 
which in the main has been its 
status until now. When war is on 
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nothing is so beautiful and desirable 
as peace. Now we have got peace. 
Could anyone think it possible to 
make men desire war again? At 
any rate, let us look squarely at war 
just as it is, before it comes, and not 
allow it to arrive without our full 
realization and measuring of what 
it means. 
—The N. Y. World-Telegram, March 26th. 


In any debate on the existing eco- 
nomic crisis those who advocate de- 
stroying the prevailing systems com- 
mand all the loud speakers; for 
every conservative doubt they have 
a ready answer, since they are argu- 
ing from blue prints—and on a blue 
print no roof ever leaks. It is un- 
fortunate that, since we are attuned 
to the sensational, we give no ear to 
views that are moderate in tone, 
conservative in plan and much more 
likely to disseminate justice. 

—Haary Hansen. 


Because we show no favoritism, 
every church in this land [America] 
thrives and flourishes. The compe- 
tition for customers keeps every 
church up to the mark. A church 
which is the favorite of the govern- 
ment grows fat and slovenly and 
loses its soul. In England every 
church is healthier than the church 
which is kept by the government. 
This church is full of “movements,” 
all of which movements are move- 
ments toward the door, and most of 
which are toward the door of the 
Catholic Church. 


—Taomas Lomax Hunter, 
Ttmes-Dis patch. 


in Richmond 


The Communistic danger in Har- 
lem is not so great at present as the 
Communists would lead us to be- 
lieve. The average Negro has no ap- 
petite for the Red program. But po- 
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tentially the danger is great. If the 
Communists continue to be the only 
ones really active in the fight for the 
just advancement of the Negro race, 
the black man will, by very neces- 
sity, gravitate to the only path open 
to him. It is here that the Church 


has its great opportunity. . . . Does 
the word Catholic mean universal or 
white? 

ieuraee T. Kennepy, in America, April 


Mere emotional outbursts and 
declarations against war and against 
participation in war are quite futile, 
no matter what momentary pleasure 
or satisfaction they may give to 
those who make these demonstra- 
tions. Experience proves that they 
will melt like snow before the heated 
passions which the war spirit 
arouses when it once gets under 
way. If it is to be effective, any at- 
tack on war must be positive and 
not merely negative. It must not 
only be against war itself but it must 
be vigorously in favor of those poli- 
cies and institutions which tend to 
make war unlikely and eventually 
impossible. —Nrcworas Munnay Burtier. 


We can hardly be called a spoil- 
sport for calling the attention of 
1935’s parents to the fact that their 
children, according to the latest es- 
timates, stand one chance in three 
of meeting death or serious injury 
from a motor vehicle. . . . There is 
amazingly little indignation about 
this—everybody feels powerless in 
a power age; parents stick to the 
old anxieties, watching the weather 
and tenderly putting rubbers on the 
feet of the foredoomed. Statistically 
the motor car is life’s ugliest joke. 
... The yearly toll makes war seem 
like a spring outing. 

—The New Yorker, January 26th. 





SAINT THOMAS MORE 
(1478-1535) 


By SELDEN PEABODY DELANY 


N the nineteenth of May of this 

year—the four hundredth an- 
niversary of their martyrdom— 
Blessed John Fisher, Cardinal and 
Bishop of Rochester, and Blessed 
Thomas More, Chancellor of Eng- 
land, are to be canonized by Pope 
Pius XI. in St. Peter’s. 

As nearly as any canonization can 
be this one is in response to the 
popular demand. For the past few 
years hundreds of thousands of Eng- 
lish Catholics have been petitioning 
the Holy Father that these two mar- 
tyrs might be inscribed on the 
Church’s honor roll. He himself has 
spoken of this as “a true plebiscite 
of Catholic England.” At last His 
Holiness has determined that these 
two men were not justly executed 
as political criminals, but were mar- 
tyred because of their loyalty to the 
Catholic faith. He therefore ruled 
that it would not be necessary to 
demonstrate that any miracles had 
been wrought as a result of their 
invocation. It is the first time since 
the Reformation that any saint from 
the British Isles has been canon- 
ized. In contrast France, Italy and 
Spain have seen hundreds of their 
priests, nuns and lay folk raised to 
the full honors of the altar. The 
cause of this contrast is wrapped in 
mystery. 

St. John Fisher and St. Thomas 
More are the first Englishmen to be 
canonized within the walls of the 
present basilica of St. Peter’s. 


Thomas More was a man of in- 
tensely domestic tastes, loving his 
home and family supremely; yet he 
was an intimate of the king, Henry 
VIII., who often required his pres- 
ence at court, and sent him on im- 
portant missions in England and 
abroad. There can be no question 
where his heart was. He cared 
nothing for the patronage of kings 
or the honors of this world. The 
life at court did not attract him. He 
was happiest in the bosom of his 
family: wife, son and daughters, 
sons-in-law and daughter-in-law, 
and ten or more grandchildren, who 
all lived in one house at Chelsea; 
and in the congenial group of poets, 
scientists and humanists that often 
assembled in his home. 

Henry VIII. in his best days was a 
man of rare personal magnetism, 
and Sir Thomas like many others 
yielded to his charm. He wrote to 
Bishop John Fisher: “I have come 
to court entirely against my will, 
and as the king himself often jest- 
ingly reproaches me for. And I am 
as uncomfortable as a carpet knight 
in the saddle. ... Yet such is the vir- 
tue and learning of the king, and his 
daily increasing progress in both, 
that the more I see him increase in 
these kingly ornaments, the less 
troublesome the courtier’s life be- 
comes to me.” 

His son-in-law, Roper, the hus- 
band of Margaret, has given a vivid 
account of More’s friendship with 























the king: The king used “upon holy 
days, when he had done his own de- 
votions, to send for him into his 
traverse, and there—sometimes in 
matters of astronomy, geometry, di- 
vinity, and such other faculties, and 
sometimes of his worldly affairs—to 
sit and confer with him. And other 
whiles, in the night, would he have 
him up into the leads, there to con- 
sider with him the diversities, 
courses, motions, and operations of 
the stars and planets. And because 
he was of a pleasant disposition, it 
pleased the king and queen, after 
the council had supped, at the time 
of their supper, for their pleasure 
commonly to call for him to be 
merry with them. When he per- 
ceived them so much in his talk to 
delight, that he could not once in a 
month get leave to go home to his 
wife and children (whose company 
he most desired), and to be absent 
from the court two days together but 
that he should be thither sent for 
again: he, much misliking this re- 
straint of his liberty, began there- 
upon somewhat to dissembie his na- 
ture, and .. . by little and little, 
from his former mirth to disuse 
himself... 

“And for the pleasure he took in 
his company would his grace sud- 
denly sometimes come home to his 
house at Chelsea to be merry with 
him, whither, on a time, unlooked 
for, he came to dinner, and after 
dinner, in a fair garden of his, 
walked with him.” 

Roper, watching them from his 
window, noticed that for a whole 
hour of intimate conversation, the 
king, who was the taller of the two, 
walked with his arm thrown over 
More’s shoulders. 

“As soon as his grace was gone, I, 
rejoicing thereat, said to Sir Thomas 
More, how happy he was whom the 
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king so familiarly entertained, as | 
never had seen him do to any before, 
except Cardinal Wolsey, whom I 
saw his grace walk once with arm in 
arm. ‘I thank our Lord, son,’ quoth 
he, ‘I find his grace my very good 
lord indeed, and I believe he doth as 
singularly favor me as any subject 
within this realm: howbeit, son 
Roper, I may tell thee, I have no 
cause to be proud thereof, for if my 
head would win him a castle in 
France (for then there was war be- 
tween us), it should not fail to go.’” 

In his youth More had thought of 
studying for the priesthood, and of 
joining the Franciscans; but on the 
advice of his confessor, Dean Colet, 
he gave up all idea of a religious vo- 
cation. Some of his biographers 
have hinted that he chose matri- 
mony as an escape from a life of 
profligacy. Like most young men, 
he doubtless experienced the tempta- 
tions of the flesh; how far he may 
have yielded to them is a matter 
that concerns him and his confes- 
sor. At any rate he decided that 
marriage was his vocation. 

In 1505, he married Jane Colt, 
and five years of happiness fol- 
lowed. It was said that he preferred 
her younger sister, but when he real- 
ized that it might bring grief and 
shame to the elder sister to see the 
younger preferred before her, he 
then, “of a certain pity, framed his 
fancy toward her, and soon after 
married her.” She bore him four 
children, Margaret, Elizabeth, Ce- 
cily and John. In the evenings after 
the children were asleep, the mother 
used to spend an hour or two in 
study, for her husband wished her 
to be a scholar; or she would sing 
and play the clavicord, and as More 
delighted in music, she soon became 
a skillful amateur. 

In 1510, very soon after the death 
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of his first wife, he married Alice 
Middleton, who was some years 
older than himself. Following is an 
unconscious eulogy of her by Eras- 
mus, although he wrote the passage 
in praise of his friend More: 


“A few months after his wife’s 
death, he married a widow, who 
might take care of his children (the 
eldest, Margaret, was barely five); 
she was neither young nor fair, as 
he would say laughingly, but an ac- 
tive and vigilant housewife, with 
whom he lived as pleasantly and 
sweetly as if she had all the charms 
of youth. You will scarcely find a 
husband who, by authority or se- 
verity, has gained such ready com- 
pliance as More by playful flattery. 
What, indeed, would he not obtain, 
when he has prevailed on a woman 
already getting old, by no means of 
a pliable disposition, and intent on 
domestic affairs, to learn to play the 
harp, the lute, the monochord, and 
the flute, and, by the appointment 
of her husband, to devote to this 
task a fixed time every day?” 


She was not a learned woman, 
and paid no more attention to the 
philosophical discussions which 
More carried on with Erasmus and 
his friends than a mother to the 
prattle of her children; but she was 
favored with a sense of humor. 

In a letter to Erasmus of Decem- 
ber 15, 1517, More says: “My wife 
desires a million compliments, es- 
pecially for your careful wish that 
she may live many years. She says 
she is the more anxious for this as 
she will live the longer to plague 
me.” 

On one occasion after she had 
been to confession, she bade her hus- 
band be merry, “for I have,” said 
she, “this day left all my shrewd- 
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ness, and tomorrow I will begin 
afresh.” 

Harpsfield, Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury under Mary, tells of a good- 
natured rebuke More administered 
to his wife for her vanity: “When 
he divers times beheld his wife what 
pains she took in straight binding 
up her hair to make her a fair large 
forehead, and with straight bracing 
in her body to make her middle 
small, both twain to her great pain, 
for the pride of a little foolish praise, 
he said to her: ‘Forsooth, madam, if 
God give you not hell, He shall do 
you great wrong, for it must needs 
be your own of very right, for you 
buy it very dear, and take very great 
pains therefor.’ ” 

She, on the other hand, often re- 
proached her husband for his lack 
of worldly ambition. 

“What will you do,” she asked, 
“that ye list not to put forth your- 
self as other folks do? Will you sit 
still by the fire, and make goslings in 
the ashes with a stick, as children 
do? Would God I were a man, and 
look what I would do.” 

“Why, wife,” he replied, “what 
would you do?” 

“What? by God, go forward with 
the best. For, as my mother was 
wont to say (God have mercy on her 
soul!) it is ever better to rule than 
to. be ruled. And therefore, by God, 
I would not, I warrant you, be so 
foolish to be ruled when I might 
rule.” 

But More had the last word: “By 
my tooth, wife, in this I dare say 
you say truth, for I never found you 
willing to be ruled as yet.” 

The dominant interests in his 
home life were his children, and 
their education. Outside of his re- 
ligion, his love for Margaret was the 
strongest passion of his life. Even 
after the children were married, 
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they continued to live with their fa- 
ther to the end, and with his help 
and guidance brought up their own 
children. 

More also loved his fool, Henry 
Patenson, and treated him as one of 
the family. In his Utopia, he writes, 
“They have a singular delight and 
pleasure in fools. And as it is a 
great reproach to do any of them 
hurt or injury, so they prohibit not 
to take pleasure of foolishness. For 
that, they think, doth much good to 
the fools. But if amy man be so sad 
and stern that he cannot laugh, 
neither at their words nor at their 
deeds, none of them be committed to 
his tuition.” 

The home at Chelsea must have 
been something of a menagerie. Ac- 
cording to Erasmus: 


“One of his great delights is to 
consider the forms, the habits, and 
the instincts of different kinds of 
animals. There is hardly a species 
of bird that he does not keep in his 
house, and rare animals, such as 
monkeys, foxes, ferrets, weasels, 
and the like. If he meets with any- 
thing foreign or in any way remark- 
able, he eagerly buys it, so that his 
house is full of such things, and at 
every turn they attract the eyes of 
visitors, and his own pleasure is re- 
newed whenever he sees others 
pleased.” 


In spite of his wife’s complaint 
that he lacked ambition, Thomas 
More’s rise in public life was ex- 
tremely rapid. Having become a re- 
nowned lawyer, he was elected to 
Parliament in 1504, when only twen- 


ty-two. In 1510 he was appointed 
Undersheriff of London, in 1518 
Secretary to Henry VIII, and in 
1521 he was knighted. He was chos- 
en Speaker of Parliament in 1523, 
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and in 1529 he became Lord Chan- 
cellor of England in succession to 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

Notwithstanding the increasing 
demands made upon his time by his 
official duties, he never ceased his 
reading and study and writing. It 
is as a scholar rather than as a jur- 
ist that he is known to posterity. All 
London knew that a man of intellect 
was at the head of affairs; but More 
himself had no illusions as to what 
a philosopher in public office might 
accomplish. He said in his Utopia, 
“that philosophy had no place 
among kings,” and declared that “it 
is not possible for all things to be 
well, unless all men were good, 
which I think will not be this good 
many years.” 

It was not merely because he pre- 
ferred to be at home among his 
friends and family and books, that 
life at court was repugnant to him. 
The utter unreality and falsity of 
the courtiers and ladies palled upon 
him. Dice and cards were their con- 
stant amusement and occupation, 
and he regarded such things as a 
criminal waste of time. He had a 
horror of luxury and worldly pomp, 
and the idle and pampered life of 
those who surrounded the king an- 
noyed him extremely. In his Utopia, 
ornaments of precious metals were 
worn only by criminals as a mark of 
their infamy. We can imagine what 
his thought must have been as he 
placed round his neck the heavy 
gold chain of the Chancellor. 

Since her residence in France, 
Anne Boleyn had cultivated foreign 
ways and manners; but More pre- 
ferred the healthy rudenesses of his 
own beloved England. The lies and 
flatteries which were the daily pabu- 
lum of the hangers-on at court were 
nauseating to a man of his rugged 
sincerity. 
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Because of his English love of in- 
dependence, it wearied him to be 
constantly at the king’s command. 
Nevertheless we must not infer that 
it was self-indulgence or love of ease 
that made him prefer the life of a 
scholar. The reason was that he 
considered a scholar’s life to be con- 
ducive to a virtuous life of piety to- 
ward God and service of his neigh- 
bor. Virtue and religion were the 
supreme concerns of his life. 

The following portion from a let- 
ter which he wrote to Gunnell, the 
tutor of his children, shows that he 
considered pride to be the chief dan- 
ger of education: 


“The more I see the difficulty of 
getting rid of this pest of pride, the 
more do I see the necessity of setting 
to work at it from childhood. For I 
find no other reason why this evil 
clings so to our hearts, than because 


almost as soon as we are born it is 
sown in the tender minds of chil- 
dren by their nurses, it is cultivated 
by their teachers, and brought to its 
full growth by their parents... . 
Thus we grow accustomed to make 
so much of praise, that while we 
study how to please the greater 
number (who will always be the 
worst), we grow ashamed of being 
good (with the few). That this 
plague of vainglory may be banished 
far from my children I do desire that 
you, my dear Gunnell, and their 
mother and all their friends, would 
sing this song to them, and repeat it, 
and beat it into their heads, that 
vainglory is a thing despicable and 
to be spit upon; and that there is 
nothing more sublime than that 
humble modesty so often praised by 
Christ.” 


The real Thomas More is revealed 
in this letter. To his mind, the end 
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of education was virtue. It should 
inculcate a spirit of detachment 
from riches and earthly possessions, 
along with a spirit of gentleness. 
The controlling aim in all his mani- 
fold activities was perfection. Truth, 
reality, justice—in his estimation— 
far out-weighed social popularity, 
worldly honor and monetary re- 
ward. 

He has been blamed for being too 
lenient in his judgments as Chan- 
cellor. His heart overflowed with 
charity for the criminal, and he be- 
lieved that the penalties laid down 
by the law were entirely out of pro- 
portion to the gravity of the crimes. 
Theft was a felony punishable with 
death and the confiscation of all the 
goods of the offender. In the reign 
of Henry VIII., some 12,000 human 
beings were put to death for this 
crime alone. 

Contrary to the common opinion 
among non-Catholics that he was 
merciless in his treatment of here- 
tics, he shrank from applying the 
death penalty. If he could not dis- 
suade them from their heresy him- 
self, he sent them to their bishop in 
the hope that they might thereby be 
won back to the Faith. Although no 
one believed more strongly than he 
that heresy was a grievous social 
crime, yet it was not until the last 
months of his administration that he 
condemned any to death for heresy. 
Even then he was responsible for 
only four executions. 


Sir Thomas More was a leader of 
the Humanists, an ardent champion 
of the study of the Greek and Latin 
classics, sympathetic with most of 
the tendencies of the Renaissance, 
and along with his friend Erasmus, 
an advocate of many needed reforms 
in the Church; yet he was firmly 
grounded in the Catholic tradition of 
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the Middle Ages, and nothing could 
budge him from his position. 

Some Catholics have been shocked 
by More’s friendship with Erasmus, 
who has been called “the forerunner 
of the Reformation,” and insist that 
it meant that More was growing lax 
in his devotion to the Catholic 
Church. It meant nothing of the 
kind. Nor did their friendship grow 
lukewarm; More was intensely fond 
of Erasmus till the end, which could 
not have been true if Erasmus had 
weakened in his loyalty to Catholi- 
cism. It is true that Erasmus in his 
Praise of Folly had written some 
witty epigrams against the monks, 
and had somewhat harshly rebuked 
certain superstitious devotions. It 
was written in 1508, but its satire 
was moderate compared with that 
of many who had written before that 
date on the need of reform in the 
Church. 

In 1527, Erasmus wrote in a let- 
ter: “I wrote the Praise of Folly in 
times of peace; I should never have 
written it if I had foreseen this temp- 
est.” Writing later to a monk who 
wished to leave his monastery, he 
said: 


“I fear that you are imposed upon 
by the trickery of certain people who 
nowadays go boasting mightily of 
the liberty of the gospel. Believe me, 
if you knew more of things, you 
would be less weary of your present 
life. I see a race of men arising from 
whom my mind turns with loathing. 
I see no one becoming better, every 
one becoming worse, so that I am 
deeply grieved that in my writings 
I once preached the liberty of the 
spirit, though I did so in all honesty, 
suspecting nothing so little as the 
appearance of people of this kind. 
What I desired then was that the 
abatement of external ceremonies 
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might much redound to the increase 
of true piety. But as it is, the cere- 
monies have been so destroyed that 
in place of them we have not the 
liberty of the spirit but the unbridled 
licence of the flesh. . .. What liberty 
is that which forbids us to say our 
prayers, and forbids us the sacrifice 
of the Mass?” 


It is chiefly through his Utopia 
that Sir Thomas More is known to 
“every school-boy” to-day. It is one 
of the classics of English literature, 
Yet, strangely enough, it was writ- 
ten in Latin, and was never intended 
by its author for general circulation. 
He did not think it could safely be 
read by the multitude. He wrote it 
as a jeu d’esprit, and intrusted the 
manuscript only to his _ special 
friends. They received it in the 
proper spirit, as a satire on the con- 
temporary world, for in Utopia 
More drew a picture in which every- 
thing was the exact opposite of what 
was found in the England and Eu- 
rope of 1516. If we bear that con- 
trast in mind as we read the Utopia, 
we can guess what were his real 
thoughts regarding the civilization 
and manners of his time. 

Why was this saintly and brilliant 
humanist, this intimate companion 
of the king, this Chancellor beloved 
of all the people of England, this 
master of witty epigrams, this man 
of letters with a European reputa- 
tion, imprisoned in the Tower and 
finally beheaded? He was hardly 
the sort of man whom the world 
would have marked out for martyr- 
dom! Not even the most worldly- 
minded would call him an obstreper- 
ous fanatic or an intolerant dogma- 
tist. 

Sir Thomas More would not move 
his little finger to enable Henry to 
put away his wife, and to supplant 
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the Pope as supreme head of the 
Church in England; therefore he 
went to the block. That was of 
small moment to him; for, as he 
often said, “a man may very well 
lose his head and yet come to no 
harm.” 


Sir Thomas More and Bishop John 
Fisher were two of the noblest men 
England ever produced. The Em- 
peror Charles V. said that had he 
been the fortunate possessor of two 
such faithful counselors, he would 
rather have lost the strongest city in 
his wide dominions than suffer him- 
self to be deprived of them. They 
were sent to the Tower in 1534 for 
refusing to take the Oath of Succes- 
sion, which would have obligated 
them to accept as successors to the 
Crown the children of Anne Boleyn. 
We do not know on what grounds 
More refused the Oath, but it is prob- 
able that when the Oath was admin- 
istered it included a sentence declar- 
ing Henry’s marriage to Catherine 
invalid. Both More and Fisher were 
willing to swear allegiance to any 
heir to the throne whom the king 
and Parliament might agree upon, 
but that did not satisfy Anne Boleyn. 

When More had been in prison a 
month, his wife, who had visited him 
faithfully and ministered to his 
needs, finally lost patience with him 
and rebuked him for his foolish ob- 
stinacy in holding out against the 
royal demands. She asked him why 
he could not do as other men did, 
when it would deliver him from that 
filthy cell and enable him to return 
to his family and books at Chelsea. 

He met her query with another: 
“Don’t you think, Mistress A lice, 
that this place is as near to heaven 
as Chelsea?” 

As he pressed her for an answer, 
she would only say, “Tilly vally!” 
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Then more seriously he asked, 
“Suppose I were to go back to my 
house in Chelsea, how long do you 
think we would live to enjoy it?” 

“Possibly twenty years,” she re- 
plied. 

“Twenty years,” said he; “why if 
you had said a thousand years it 
would have been something, and yet 
it would be a very bad merchant 
that would put himself into danger 
to lose eternity for a thousand 
years; how much the rather as we 
are not sure of it for one day?” 

In a few weeks the servile Parlia- 
ment passed the Act of Supremacy, 
which made it high treason to re- 
fuse to accept the king as “the only 
supreme head in earth of the Church 
of England.” When questioned by 
messengers from the king, More re- 
fused to commit himself as to what 
he thought of this new Act. He 
would not act presumptuously. He 
wrote in a letter to Margaret: “I 
have not been a man of such holy 
living, as I might be bold to offer my- 
self to death, lest God for my pre- 
sumption might suffer me to fall; 
therefore I put not myself forward 
but draw back. Howbeit, if God 
draw me to it Himself, then trust I 
in His great mercy, that He shall 
not fail to give me grace and 
strength.” 

When he was brought to trial on 
the perjured evidence of Richard 
Rich, he skillfully defended himself 
against the unjust charge that he 
had spoken against the Act of Su- 
premacy. He said to the judges: “If 
I were a man, my lords, that did not 
regard an oath, I need not stand in 
this place, at this time, as an accused 
person. And if this oath of yours, 
Mr. Rich, be true, then I pray that 
I may never see the face of God, 
which I would not say were it other- 
wise to win the whole world.” He 
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added, “In good faith, Mr. Rich, I am 
sorrier for your perjury than for my 
own peril.” 

The rest of the trial was a mockery 
of justice. More was convicted of 
high treason for having spoken 
against the Royal Supremacy over 
the Church. Lord Campbell, in his 
Lives of the Chancellors, gives this 
well-considered judgment: “We 
must regard the murder of Sir 
Thomas More as the blackest crime 
that has ever been perpetrated in 
England under the form of law.” 

“Tt is not death, but the cause of 
death, which makes the martyr.” 
Saint Thomas More was a martyr, 
because of his steadfast defense of 
two fundamental principles of the 
Catholic religion: the indissolubility 
of marriage and the supremacy of 
the Pope. In protest against cutting 
off the Church of England from 
Rome, the center of unity, he was 
willing to lay down his life. 

After the sentence of death was 
pronounced, he saw no further rea- 
son for silence and definitely pro- 
claimed his reasoned conviction: 
“Forasmuch as, my lords, this in- 
dictment is grounded upon an Act 
of Parliament, directly oppugnant to 
the laws of God and His Holy 
Church, the supreme government of 
which, or of any part thereof, may 
no temporal prince presume by any 
law to take upon him, as rightfuliy 
belonging to the see of Rome, a spir- 
itual pre-eminence by the mouth of 
our Savior himself, personally pres- 
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ent upon the earth, to St. Peter and 
his successors, bishops of the same 
see, by special prerogative granted, 
it is therefore in law amongst Chris- 
tian men insufficient to charge any 
Christian.” 

He had prepared a long statement 
to make on the scaffold, but as the 
king requested that his words be few 
on that occasion, he did not read it. 
Among the few words he did utter, 
one sentence expressed concisely the 
dominant aim of his whole life: “I 
have been ever the king’s good and 
loyal servant, but God’s first.” 

He was a man of broad culture 
and versatile interests; a faithful 
husband and devoted father; the best 
talker in England and a loyal friend; 
a gifted man of letters and one of the 
most eminent classical scholars of 
his time; a brilliant lawyer and a 
just Chancellor; a diplomat and a 
statesman; a theologian and an as- 
cetic; a satirist on ecclesiastical 
abuses and an indefatigable cham- 
pion of the Church and the Papacy: 
but God always came first, the eter- 
nal was always preferred to the tem- 
poral. 

Because he loved God above all 
things, he could joke on his way to 
the scaffold. His last words were the 
well-known jest about his beard, 
which during his imprisonment had 
been allowed to grow. With his 
head on the block, he said to the exe- 
cutioner: “Wait till I put aside my 
beard, for that never committed 
treason.” 








“SAINT ANTONIETTA” 
By KATHERINE Briécy 


ARJORIE stood back from the 
still life she had been paint- 

ing and scrutinized it through half- 
closed lids. There was no doubt it 
had not quite arrived—and she had 
learned that if her work did not ar- 
rive by the third day it never did. 
She had thought the study delight- 
fully bizarre and “modern”—which 
was what everyone seemed to be try- 
ing for. But the pineapple merely 
succeeded in looking like an Indian 
headdress, and somehow the com- 
bination of onions, a cucumber and 
a bottle of milk no longer seemed 
arresting. Why had she ever 
brought the dyspeptic things to- 
gether, she wondered? For what 
she really liked to paint were sky- 


scrapers emerging suddenly from 
the early morning mist, or a pat- 
tern of blown trees against the sun- 
set, or the mystery of small animals 
—particularly cats. Her eyes turned 
instinctively toward the blue-green 
book-shelves of her studio, on top 


of which “Saint Antonietta”—so 
named because of her faultless life 
and her uncanny faculty for finding 
lost articles of all kinds—drowsed 
decoratively. Saint Antonietta 
could be trusted to be decorative. 
She seemed to know by instinct the 
colors which best harmonized with 
her chinchilla fur, while an un- 
graceful pose was a congenital im- 
possibility. 

Antonietta’s eyes were blue, like 
Marjorie’s own; in the beginning 
that was why Tom had shyly singled 
her out at the pet shop and brought 
her to Marjorie in a neatly perfo- 
rated box. Tom .. . it was five 


weeks now since Marjorie had seen 
or heard from him. There had been 
a foolish argument at their last 
meeting. Tom, feeling about in- 
articulately, had discussed the de- 
pression—then suddenly flew off 
into a panegyric upon his mother. 
After all, a man could never do 
enough for his mother . . . that was 
the plainest duty of all . . . He was, 
of course, simply arguing with him- 
self. But Marjorie, goaded into hurt 
anger—for she knew by all indubi- 
table signs that Tom loved her and 
wanted her for his wife—had grown 
coolly satiric, remarking that with 
modern intelligent people the older 
generation no longer stood in the 
way of the younger, and that brave 
men went out and carved a way in 
spite of depressions. She had seen 
the pained look then in his averted 
eyes, the stubborn setting of his jaw 
—for like most quiet people, Tom 
could be excessively stubborn— 
and they had parted almost as 
strangers. 

Saint Antonietta woke up, 
stretched the toes of one front paw, 
and eyed Marjorie languidly. Then 
sensing some lack of harmony, she 
jumped down from her synthetic 
tree-top and began rubbing against 
the girl’s ankles. Marjorie took the 
purring beast in her arms and sat 
down on the studio couch to rest... 
Or to dream. She dreamed far too 
much these days, with a sickening 
feeling that happiness was slipping 
away and something ought to be 
done about it. “Brave people act- 
ed,” she had been used to saying: 
but proud people, hurt people, were 
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curiously anzsthetized and could 
not act at all! That, she supposed, 
was what ailed Tom, also—that and 
the strange inferiority complex—or 
was it a disguised superiority com- 
plex?—which always induced him 
to make somebody else take the ini- 
tiative. 

After all, he had.been right about 
his mother. Marjorie was not quite 
young enough to feel the complete 
emancipation from all family re- 
sponsibilities shared by most of her 
friends. She remembered with a 
pitiful sort of comfort how unim- 
portant even her beloved paints had 
seemed during the months when 
she was needed by her more beloved 
parents. Then, in less than a year, 
they had both slipped out into eter- 
nity, leaving her quite alone. And 
like most small-town girls with big 
ambitions and a moderate income, 
she had promptly come up to New 
York to work out her salvation—or 
its opposite. And gradually Tom, 
the shy capable young engineer, had 
come into her life. She needed 
Tom: he steadied her, brought her 
back to the poignant, humble, hu- 
man things a woman artist never 
must — yet can so easily — forget. 
And she had believed he needed her, 
too... 

“Antonietta,” she demanded sud- 
denly, “does your patron saint bring 
back the people we drive away from 
us?” ; 

She was thinking absently about 
Saint Joseph’s fatherly interest in 
marriages — about the angelic Ra- 
phael who mysteriously guided our 
steps toward the people who were 
waiting for us — even about the 
apostles, who at Christ’s own com- 
mand “gathered up the fragments” 
after His miraculous feeding of the 
multitude, “that nothing be lost” . . . 
It had never occurred to Marjorie 
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before what tremendous implica- 
tions might lie beneath those few 
words which, like most of the Gos- 
pel sentences, we all take so much 
for granted. That nothing be lost— 
nothing good, nothing beautiful, 
none of the possibilities of our work 
or our loves or our lives! Perhaps 
it was the artist in her which had 
always urged the girl on to pierce 
through the crust of things after es- 
sentials. Back in her days at the 
convent school she had habitually 
asked most disconcertingly direct 
questions about the working of the 
world, while the fertility and facil- 
ity of her subjects for meditation 
had suggested to Sister Aquinas the 
possibility of a contemplative voca- 
tion. But Father Driscoll used to 
remark that more than imagination 
was necessary to warm the cloister, 
and suggested that Marjorie’s fan- 
cies and her fingers might find 
plenty of work to do outside. 

She wished she could have a good 
talk with Father Driscoll, whose 
Celtic blending of “the dream and 
the business” was like her own— 
infinitely mellowed by years of ex- 
perience and self-sacrifice. Here in 
New York she knew no priests, ex- 
cept officially. It was surprising, 
now that she began thinking about 
it, how few people she did know to 
whom she could talk personally— 
especially about troubles. Antoni- 
etta had grown to be her best con- 
fidante; she was (except when con- 
centrated upon some occult concern 
of her own) immensely sympathet- 
ic, and could be counted upon never 
to betray a secret. Also, she had a 
particular predilection for Tom and 
an engaging habit of nestling 
against his left shoulder. 

The very thought of Tom’s broad 
shoulder—followed by a vision of 
his wistful gray eyes—proved a lit- 
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tle too much for Marjorie. She 
looked disconsolately around the 
somewhat too “arty” studio, and ab- 
surdly wished it were a nursery 
adorned with solemn penguins or 
leering teddybears. Tears followed 
one another quietly down her 
cheeks. Why had she ever fancied 
she was one of those lonely and 
magnificent women to whom work 
alone could be enough? It was the 
“perfect friend,” as Masefield once 
called it—but Marjorie knew at last 
that her own life would never be 
complete without a husband and 
children for good measure. By a 
sudden impulse she knelt down be- 
side the gold and green couch, her 
face in her hands, praying word- 
lessly : 

“O God, do not let me lose this 
thing—it is little to You, but You 
cared for the little things—and to 
me it means all...” 

There was an unhappy, question- 
ing gurgle from Antonietta, and 
Marjorie’s opening eyes met those 
of the Persian cat, stretched wide 
by the wonder with which animals 
watch us in prayer or in sorrow. 
Her fingers stroked the soft fur, but 
the little beast continued its trail- 
ing, insistent cry. Presently she 
broke away from Marjorie’s caress 
and leaped imperiously upon the 
window-sill. There seemed no doubt 
that she was already tired of human 
perplexities and intent upon her 
short nocturnal stroll. 

Marjorie’s studio apartment was, 
like her fortunes, neither large nor 
small, high nor low. It looked out 
across the third-floor cinder roofs 
which Antonietta had meekly ac- 
cepted as her field of adventure— 
one window toward the north, a sec- 
ond toward the sunset. But to- 
night there was no sunset, only a 


wintry gray-copper sky heavy with 
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promise of storm. So “Don’t stay 
long—snow is coming,” Marjorie ex- 
plained as she lifted one of the panes 
to freedom. Antonietta replied with 
that understanding gurgle of rising 
inflection reserved for specially ex- 
citing messages, and disappeared in- 
to the dusk. 


Snow, cold and wet and wind- 
blown, was still falling when Mar- 
jorie returned to the studio about 
10 o’clock. She had been vainly 
seeking comfort with a group of 
young artist friends, all too intent 
upon “making the next Show” even 
to notice her preoccupation. Shiv- 
ering a little she switched on the 
lamp and closed the window left 
open for Antonietta’s return. Then 
she gave the low whistle which was 
the accepted signal between them. 
But no diminutive Persian princess 
came in answer. Marjorie passed 
through to the tiny bedroom and 
tinier kitchenette, where a saucer 
of salmon waited quite untouched. 
Obviously, but against all custom 
and common sense, Antonietta must 
be still outdoors. She raised the 
window again and called, but a wave 
of snow washing from a sea of dark- 
ness across the roofs was her only 
answer. More envelopingly than 
ever came that numbing sense of 
loneliness and apprehension. Was 
she to lose this comrade as she had 
lost the other—this helpless crea- 
ture who could not take care of her- 
self as, presumably, a man could? 
Oh yes, men could—they were ego- 
ists, after all: only she knew that 
in the ways that mattered most they 
couldn’t, in spite of their egoism. 

At least, they did not get buried 
in the snow—not here in New York. 
Marjorie stood by the window, gaz- 
ing at the persistently falling white- 
ness. How it leveled already the 





different heights of roof, smoothed 
all sharpness of corners, half oblit- 
erated the ghostly steps of the fire- 
escape! Time was like that, she had 
often heard—bringing down the 
mountains and filling up the valleys 
of our memory, till nothing hurt at 
last . . . But she did not want that 
unfeeling of evenness: if one were 
armored against all pain, how could 
joy pierce through? She wanted to 
live—not to lose the precious little 
things—like Antonietta —or Tom. 
... It was almost a relief to be 
whipped by cold lashes of snow and 
wind as she climbed out across the 
roofs, except that she knew the 
whips must fall upon wet fur, also. 


Twenty-four hours had passed, 
and Antonietta had not been found. 
The snow had turned to a frigid rain 
—like the cold, unshed tears which 
seemed to fill Marjorie’s heart. All 
day, between sorties of fruitless 
searching, she had tried fruitlessly 
to paint. Now she was trying with 
equal failure to read and to smoke 
a cigarette. The silent, elflike black 
telephone magnetized her eyes, as 
it had through these last weeks, but 
she would not yield: after all, how 
could he, miles away, help in this 
crowded city where even human be- 
ings disappeared every day? 

Suddenly a ringing signal came 
across the quiet. It was not the 
phone, but some one below at the 
street door: and the janitor, a con- 
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servative creature disenchanted 
with New York, had warned that it 
was best not to turn her own an- 
swering switch at night unless she 
knew who might be coming. But 
of course she would turn the switch 
—it might by some miracle be a 
neighbor with .. . 

There was a nearer knock, and 
Marjorie, breathless, opened the 
studio door. 

“O Tom!—O Tom!” she cried. 

His coat was stiff with snow, his 
gray eyes questioning—in his arms 
crouched a bedraggled but trium- 
phant bundle of chinchilla. 

“Marjorie, she found her way 
across the city—she came crying 
outside my office window.” 

He seemed embarrassed io tell 
anything so incredible, embar- 
rassed, too, to know what his wel- 
come might be. 

But Marjorie’s wet face was 
pressed against his own wet shoul- 
der, and she was saying rather in- 
coherently “Saint Antonietta—don’t 
ever get lost in the cold again”... 

Tom was a little incoherent, too, 
for “They have a lot more sense than 
we!” was what he whispered. 

And Marjorie never quite knew 
whether he meant the shining hosts 
of the Church Triumphant or the 
beasts who companioned man and 
woman in their first Garden—or 
both. 

But Antonietta purred on with 
sweet inscrutability. 








STONES FOR STARS 


By Mary Sinton LEITcH 


E press is clamorous in these 
disturbed days with kidnaping, 
robbery, lynching and murder. No 
man may feel secure even in our city 
streets from the greed and fury that 
assail us. Yet these crimes against 
the flesh do not work as deep-reach- 
ing or enduring evil as crimes 
against the spirit. Of such is the 
assault that is being made in Amer- 
ica upon the faculty of imagination. 
Life reduced to mere mechanics 
—rising, eating, working and to bed 
—takes on so drab a color that men 
are forever in rebellion against the 
domination of physical necessity. 
More and more they are seeking 
death itself as the only solution for 
the riddle of existence. And we 
cannot but conclude from the evi- 
dence left us by those who have 
elected to die that the will to live is 
crumbling not so much under the 
“slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune” as under the failure of 
imagination to throw over the sor- 
didness of life the dreamlight of 
beauty. 

When the dream is lost the spirit 
perishes, and if the flesh survives, 
the hours grow weary with vain 
repetition. Who shall say of what 
the dream is made? It is not of the 
intellect, nor is it of the heart; hard- 
ly is it of the soul. It is not faith or 
hope or love. The woof and warp 
of it are woven on some star beyond 
our ken. But this we know: the 
light that shines from the dream, ir- 
radiating the common day, casting 
a glow upon human faces, dancing 
on the dust itself, is the light of 
imagination. 


It is a usual mistake to regard 
imagination as the power to see 
things as they are not. Such is the 
attribute of fancy which hears the 
horns of Elfland blowing or discov- 
ers a fairy in the chalice of a rose. 
Imagination is the power to per- 
ceive reality behind material seem- 
ing, to apprehend the universe with 
an intelligence independent of fac- 
tual demonstration. It is instinct 
with truth: it is prophecy: it is 
divination. It is the faculty of see- 
ing the bare apple bough on a bleak 
December day rosy with blossoms 
and to reach out groping hands to- 
ward the ultimate beauty of spring. 

The field worker beneath whose 
feet the soil is barren—its promise 
hidden—plods a weary way. But he 
who sees in the fresh-turned earth 
neat rows of cabbages, gleaming 
stalks of celery, walks lightly be- 
hind his plow. And his tread will 
be lighter still if the long furrow 
becomes in some subtle fashion the 
path of life which he is making fer- 
tile by his labor. 

It is imagination that enables us 
to project ourselves into the being 
of others. It gives us consciousness 
of forces beyond ourselves that lift 
us out of our littleness into a world 
of larger perceptions. It is our 
strongest protection against the 
sense of futility which so benumbs 
all effort. It brings us into intimate 
relationship with beauty. It touches 
sorrow with tenderness and sin 
with understanding. 

Could any mortal attribute be 
more desirable than one that, when 
ways of earth become cluttered with 
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stumblingblocks, shows us a clear 
path to Orion and the Moon? 

Yet imagination, like any other 
human faculty, requires training: 
it grows by what it feeds on. It 
would seem therefore that our 
schools and universities should pro- 
mote its development ;—that leaders 
in the field of literature, of art and 
education, should foster it as an es- 
sential source of inspiration. 

It is necessary, however, to make 
only the most superficial survey of 
our present-day world to discover 
that not only are our leaders of 
thought laying no stress on imagi- 
nation, they are actually belittling 
it as a force in modern life, and in 
many cases making deliberate war 
upon it. 

In the world of art an important 
American prize is bestowed upon a 
British painter for “Sarah Tubb and 
the Heavenly Visitors,” wherein the 
genius of Stanley Spencer is prosti- 
tuted to the bizarre. In Matisse, an 
artist whose head is heavy with 
American laurels, fancy’s frenzy 
takes the place of the finer glow 
which yields peace in return for con- 
templation. True, it is not only to 
the canvasses of a Rembrandt—a 
Velasquez—a Michelangelo, that we 
turn for this imaginative radiance: 
we find it in many modern paint- 
ings—in those of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites;—in the work of Manet and 
Monet, of Degas and Renoir. And 
indeed we still have a Paxton, a 
Rothenstein, whose brushes seek to 
render the soul housed within the 
flesh. But the painter most fash- 
ionable among us is he whose con- 
cern is with the outward manifesta- 
tion. And too often his subject is a 
contemptible one. 

John Stuart Mill asserts that a 
first principle of art is that the ob- 
ject it seeks to set forth shall be a 
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“desirable” object. It would be ab- 
surd to interpret the statement as 
meaning that the object must be 
beautiful, or symmetrical, or pleas- 
ing, or that the effect obtained in 
setting it forth should be agreeable 
to the mind or senses. It must be 
desirable in the sense that it is 
worthy of presentation. This would 
seem to be an axiom, self-evident to 
all, yet one of the cardinal failings 
of contemporary artists lies in their 
very blindness to its truth. Imag- 
ination knows what belongs to it- 
self; it may play about the person 
of a hod-carrier as a stern image of 
humble toil, but it will not seek to 
illumine a garbage pail. 

Nor in the world of literature is 
the outlook brighter. Fashion 
seems to be confirming in favor the 
presentation of the thing, and often 
of the unworthy thing, rather than 
of the meaning implicit in it. D. H. 
Lawrence—Sinclair Lewis — Theo- 
dore Dreiser — William Faulkner: 
all too readily flow from the pen the 
names of those novelists applauded 
in America whose literary creed is a 
factual one. It is true that we are 
loud in praise of John Galsworthy 
—Louis Bromfield — Selma Lager- 
16f, but they are accepted rather in 
spite of their loyalty to the imagina- 
tive tradition than because of it.. If 
the artistry be fine enough, men of 
any age must yield it fair meed of 
praise.. It remains true that the 
marked trend of our time is toward 
the things seen which are temporal 
rather than toward the things un- 
seen which are eternal. 

In the field of the drama we have, 
among the most conspicuous pro- 
tagonists, many of Noel Coward's 
school who cannot be called imagi- 
native in the highest sense, because 
their concern is with the distorted 
passions of the human body rather 
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than with the normal aspirations of 
the human spirit. Their imagina- 
tion works in a limited realm: it is 
circumscribed by the flesh. Such 
playwrights as Yeats or Barry, who 
give us drama aglow with imagina- 
tive beauty, have found high favor 
among us. But they are to be re- 
garded as swimmers holding their 
own against adverse currents, by 
force of their own skill and strength. 

Consider the short stories in the 
current magazines. The uncouth 
phrases are admirably suited as the 
setting for uncouth thought. We 
find in them much real life, but it is 
the life of the flesh. A story in a 
leading anthology opens with these 
sentences:—“I was in the wrong 
one. The wrong lavatory”—and 
continues for the space of two pages 
with a description of the drains and 
_ plumber’s fittings in the toilet which 
is the scene of the action. This 
story is one of many of its kind 
which clutter the pages of our pe- 
riodicals and becloud the judgment 
and vitiate the taste of those who 
can bear to read them. Usually the 
technique is clever, the throwback 
well handled, the characters are 
treated with sufficient vividness, but 
that “first principle of art,” the de- 
sirability of its subject, is nonexist- 
ent. 

Often in the space of some five 
thousand words nothing happens at 
all. This would be endurable if 
there were some stimulus to feeling 
or thought to take the place of ac- 
tion. More frequently than not 
there is no stimulus of any sort 
save perhaps to an interest in por- 
nography. Instead of the imagina- 
tive representation of life, through 
the medium of the author’s mind, 
we are offered the crude presenta- 
tion of an unlovely picture. 

In the field of verse the same con- 
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dition confronts us. While there 
are many poets dedicated to the age- 
old search for beauty, many who 
continue to make the familiar be- 
loved music that soothes the weary 
mind and gives to the disillusioned 
spirit the ecstasy that life itself has 
lost, yet all too much acceptance is 
accorded to those who use their art 
as an instrument of harsh and dis- 
cordant denial. Failing to recog- 
nize beauty as the panacea for their 
ills, they reject it. If they appre- 
hend anything of the mystery mov- 
ing within and without the visible 
world, they refuse to set it forth. 
Theirs is a determined disavowal, a 
deliberate repudiation. They burn 
incense before the image, unaware 
that it is but a symbol, and the on- 
coming generation mistakes their 
idolatrous smoke for that of genuine 
worship. Thus is imagination sac- 
rificed on the altar of the factual 
even in the temples of the most im- 
aginative of the Muses. 

In the nineties, which might bet- 
ter be designated as earnest than 
gay, a painting that hung on the 
walls of a fashionable restaurant in 
New York attracted considerable at- 
tention. To use a colloquial phrase, 
everybody was talking about it. It 
depicted two crimson curtains fall- 
ing in heavy folds on either side of a 
large oak door. It was so placed 
that it deceived many a patron of 
the café who caused a gale of merri- 
ment among the guests by attempt- 
ing to pass through the portiéres. 
The painting was extremely clever, 
but it was not a product of art, for 
the simple reason that it resembled 
too closely the thing it portrayed. 
Imagination was lacking. It was 
the uninspired presentation of fact. 

Such is much of our literature of 
to-day. Such perhaps would be all 
of it if our leading critics had their 





way. Fortunately they have not yet 
brought under their domination or 
molded to acceptance of their arid 
literary creed the entire reading 
public. 

When we turn to the field of edu- 
cation a sad situation presents itself 
—saddest of all for the reason that 
imagination so cries out in the 
young for nurture and development. 
And on what dreary level ways are 
we setting the eager feet that are so 
restless for the heights! How we 
are discouraging them from climb- 
ing! What drab prospects of earth 
we are unfolding to their eyes that 
strain to look up at the stars! The 


effort of our educators is directed 
toward the practical—even the com- 
mercial. Their aim is to prepare the 
boy and girl to “succeed” in life, and 
their definition of success contains 
no word that would suggest de- 
pendence on things not made with 


hands. 

The study of the French language, 
for example, which unseals to the 
student the treasures of thought of 
that nation possessing perhaps the 
richest culture the world has known, 
becomes, as does the study of Latin 
or Greek, less and less important in 
the modern scheme. How could fa- 
miliarity with Victor Hugo or Al- 
phonse Daudet, with Cicero or 
Plato, help in the selling of life in- 
surance policies or in the running 
of an oil station? Let our girls 
learn scientific dish-washing! Let 
our boys become conversant with 
approved methods of sewage-dis- 
posal or the kinetic energy of 
steam! 

Does it never occur to our unedu- 
cated educators (for uneducated 
many of them are, if the term is to 
be used in its proper sense) that the 
youth who is fitted with precision 
for the practical task and for that 
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alone, will bring to that task less ef- 
ficiency than one whose eyes hold 
the vision of something beyond it? 
Our directors of education who lay 
stress upon the practical would do 
well to pause before they dispense 
with imagination as their aid. 
They would do well to learn them- 
selves from the history they teach, 
the lesson that the man who suc- 
ceeds is not he who perceives only 
the work at hand and performs it 
with adequate skill, but he who sees 
through it and beyond it, whose im- 
agination outstrips his fingers. 

Einstein might be regarded as the 
personification of exact science. 
Yet how could he have arrived at his 
conception of time and space had he 
not been able by the power of imag- 
ination to project himself into the 
infinite, had he not wandered among 
the stars and visited universes un- 
seen of lesser men? Had the imag- 
ination of Galileo not moved him to 
formulate the principles of refrac- 
tion he would not have developed 
the telescope. Had Columbus not 
had the power to visualize the earth 
as a globe where it appeared to be a 
flat surface he would not have dis- 
covered America. Had George 
Washington not seen with more 
than fleshly eyes the vision of a 
great and free republic he could not 
have given to the colonies the in- 
spired leadership which brought 
them victory. 

And what of happiness? Is that 
to be left utterly out of the reckon- 
ing? Shall we in our zeal to train 
the outer eye for effective seeing 
leave wholly untrained that “in- 
ward eye” which is verily the “bliss 
of solitude”? Shall we neglect to 
store the mind beyond the needs of 
the humdrum day, to fill it with re- 
serves of strength and beauty which 
may be drawn upon when pain and 
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dismay and disillusion make their 
inevitable assault? 

What too of religion?—without 
which, as the great agnostic, 
Thomas Hardy said, “the world 
must perish.” Is that not largely a 
matter of imagination?—though, in 
admitting it to be so, let us not for- 
get to divorce the word in all its im- 
plications from the word, fancy. 
Let us remember to regard it as the 
power to apprehend the invisible. 
How can he whose thought is “cab- 
ined, cribbed, confined,” within the 
narrow boundaries of the material 
world build for himself a world un- 
perceived of his senses? The more 
vigorous the imaginative power, the 
more should the “reach exceed the 
grasp.” The better fitted the eyes 
to see the unseen, the more readily 
should they penetrate the “dome of 
many-colored glass that stains the 
bright radiance of eternity.” 

How dull is fact, how trivial the 
things we know compared with 
those toward which we can only 
aspire! 

The conquest of the Pole was im- 
portant not so much for its practical 
value to science—for the new 
knowledge it yielded of the ways of 
icy winds and waters —as for its 
significance in the realm of imagi- 
nation. To the man of plodding, 
practical mind the explorer who un- 
dergoes a multitude of miseries and 
dangers only to stand at last in a 
frozen solitude surrounded by ice- 
floes, must seem naught but the 
veriest fool. But to the adventurer 
himself whose imagination has 
goaded him on through heart-break- 
ing toil and hardship, the solitary 
waste is aglow with a light that 
never was before on sea or land. He 
who scales Mount Everest has the 
world at his feet: on that majestic 
peak he “stands alone with God.” 


The Goethes, the Edisons, the 
Morses, the Leif Ericsons, the 
Shakespeares — all the great souls 
who have kept the world from dying 
of dry-rot—owe their achievements 
to the power of imagination. And 
yet it is this power that we are per- 
mitting to atrophy: it is this power 
that we, in our art, in our literature, 
in our system of education, are de- 
preciating and decrying. 

If our educators would encourage 
imagination; if they would cease to 
lay their emphasis upon things that 
are of the earth earthy, they might 
yet save the country from the maw 
of the machine. For it is to the on- 
coming generation that we must 
look if the standards are to be 
changed in our art, our literature, 
our life, if imagination is to tri- 
umph over the factual. But how 
shall our sons and daughters save 
us from the machine if they are 
taught to worship it? How shall 
they build castles for the spirit 
wherein to take refuge from mate- 
rial actuality if they are not trained 
in ‘spiritual architecture? Not all, 
it may be freely admitted, have the 
capacity ever to apprehend the in- 
visible; but to blot out the vision for 
those who have eyes to see it, is to 
rob our country of its highest hope 
of salvation. 

To the boy who is a typical prod- 
uct of our present-day system, the 
Grand Canyon itself might well ap- 
pear to be no more than a vast hole 
in the earth. The imagination in- 
vests it with such immortal gran- 
deur as the mortal soul can scarce- 
ly endure. Its rocks of strange 
shapes and innumerable colors be- 
come gods whose superb disdain 
causes the heart to faint for its own 
littleness. To the girl whose mind 
has taken the modern imprint, 
Niagara Falls would logically bring 





a suggestion of soap suds and would 
bend her thoughts upon her laundry 
tub at home. Familiarity with 
Masefield or George Sterling might 
have lent to the tumbling water a 
different and a far happier signifi- 
cance. 
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Whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones .. . What millstones must 
be preparing for our necks! For we 
are taking from our young people 
the dream which is the chief glory 
of life: we are giving them stones 
for stars! 


THE SEEKERS 


By Carnot Cowarp 


I SEEK Him— 


Yet my seeking seemeth as the quest of some small child, - 


Who at his play, 


Lets the dust trickle slowly or more swift through tiny fingers, 
If, perchance, he find some treasure, colored bead or pebble clear; 


But finding naught, 


He marketh, how the sun, shining upon the beam of dust, 


Transformeth it; 


So that, while naught he findeth, yet, in very sooth it seemeth 


He hath all. 
Then learned I 


That, in some way, His seeking and my finding are one thing: 
That by His mighty seeking, I might find myself and Him; 

I in Him and He in me—the Seeker and the sought in one. 

So sure a Seeker He, Who faileth never in His quest, 

Who stirred me at the first to seek for Him, though His the task, 


Who should find me! 





BLACK SANCTITY 


By BerNARDINE M. Quirk, O.P. 


“7 TIT the nigger on the head. 

Three balls for a nickel. Step 
right up here, gentlemen, and win a 
cigar.” A long alley-like structure 
with a huge canvas sheet stretched 
across its farther end; a shiny black 
pate bobbing about in its center as a 
barrage of cheap baseballs sought 
to find their mark; the raucous 
voice of a grimy hawker urging 
prospective customers to try their 
luck; a small group of men, wom- 
en, and children, highly amused at 
the novel sport; these were the ele- 
ments which rather abruptly intro- 
duced me to the “Negro Question” 
some twenty-odd years ago. My 
father and I had “gone down the 
Bay” on my first trip to a popular 
resort and, until we had come upon 
this particular concession, every- 
thing had seemed just as it should 
have been. The broad foam-flecked 
expanse of blue, stretching off to- 
ward the horizon, delicious odors 
wafted to us from the “shore din- 
ner” pavilion on cool ocean breezes, 
and the happy care-free crowd thor- 
oughly enjoying itself; all tnis nice- 
ly fulfilled those youthful expecta- 
tions born of long anticipation. But 
here hidden away in a clump of 
trees, as if fearing the revealing 
brilliance of the sun, was a spec- 
tacle which dumfounded me. 

There was something decidedly 
wrong with this picture and ques- 
tions were quite naturally in order. 
The interrogation supplied me with 
the information that the gentleman 
behind the screen was a Negro; that 
he had a hard head and apparently 


enjoyed the procedure (I was too 
young to appreciate the function of 
a stage-smile); and that he was 
well paid for exposing the upper- 
most portion of his anatomy to the 
impact of the pellets, These expla- 
nations somewhat clarified the sit- 
uation and were, after all, the most 
satisfactory answers that one could 
give a five-year-old inquisitor. Still, 
there remained a few difficulties 
which I immediately proposed for 
solutions. “Why,” I asked, “does 
that man let himself be hit on the 
head? Is it because he is a black 
man or is it because he really likes 
being hurt?” And, “Would a white 
man let people throw things at him 
like that?” My father must have 
been a bit surprised at my sudden 
humanitarian flare-up, but after a 
few moments of thought he replied, 
“well, no, son, he doesn’t care to 
feel pain any more than you or I 
do, but you see, he is a Negro, and 
Negroes will do things which white 
men will not do. There’s a reason 
for that lad, and before you get 
much older you'll know the com- 
plete answer.” 

My dad was right, at least, in so 
far as he assigned time as a neces- 
sary requisite for acquiring a true 
perspective of the Negro’s status. 
But unlike so many childish per- 
plexities which sooner or later re- 
solve themselves into things either 
insoluble or absurdly easy of solu- 
tion, the strange case of the black 
man has continued to claim my in- 
terest. It just could not be dis- 
pensed with, for the manifest in- 





congruity of his position in the or- 
der of things placed his problem in 
neither of those alternative cate- 
gories. It is only too true that with 
the vast majority of my race I 
shared, from an early age, the usual 
prejudiced and ill-informed attitude 
towards the Negro. He was black, 
terribly black, and his peculiar fea- 
tures were calculated to offend the 
Caucasian esthetic sense. Appar- 
ently incapable of contributing any- 
thing to the intellectual life of the 
community, his proper place seemed 
to be on the outskirts of society. 
The tendency of the white man to 
“keep him in his place” and to think 
of him only in terms of a necessary 
evil seemed justified in my imma- 
ture mind by these superficial rea- 
sons. However, in due time, in- 
formal research, casual observa- 
tion, and not infrequent contact 
with the Negro convinced me that 


the arguments advanced to support 
this discrimination, viewed from a 
broader aspect, were entirely spe- 


cious. As his historical back- 
ground began to unfold before me 
with its tragic story of inhuman 
slavery, exploitation, criminal neg- 
lect, and the virtual and consistent 
denial of his rights as man and 
citizen, I found that in these remote 
and fundamental causes of his deg- 
radation was a something which his 
white brother would have consider- 
able difficulty in explaining away. 
Slavery, as such, presents so 
many complex problems that an 
adequate treatment of its history, 
its apologetics, and of the obloquy 
heaped upon it by individuals and 
groups in the succeeding genera- 
tions of men, is here quite impos- 
sible. It is just one of those things, 
so human, that wherever we find the 
“genus homo” dwelling together as 
a political unit, some manner of 
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servitude is almost invariably a part 
of its structure. Whether this servi- 
tude embraces in its comprehension 
the manacled rower of a Roman gal- 
ley, the African laborer on the 
Southern plantation, or the ma- 
chine operator in a New England 
“sweatshop,” its principal cause is 
greed and its effects differ in degree 
only. That slavery should have 
been an integral part of the nation’s 
early economic life is not, therefore, 
so incongruous as it might seem. 
There was much hard physical work 
to be done in our colonies. Fron- 
tier conditions accounted for a pau- 
city of laborers which incipient 
capitalists sought to supply by 
pressing the Indian into this serv- 
ice. The vagabond life of the Red 
Man made him a poor subject for 
this adventure, and he failed to rise 
to the occasion. The African Negro 
was the alternative and in large 
numbers, these jungle children were 
transported to our shores. In its 
initial stages the slavery of the 
American Negro was purely a mat- 
ter of economics, but unfortunately 
it so remained. Whereas master 
and slave could and should have 
worked for the mutual welfare of 
both, since each had become indis- 
pensable to the other, the former in 
too many cases completely ignoring 
the latter’s inalienable rights as 
creature of God, regarded him as 
mere chattel. Something had to be 
done about a nasty situation and 
something was being done about it, 
when the misplaced zeal of fanatics 
forced the issue and precipitated 
fratricidal war. The question was 
settled on the bloody battlefields of 
this conflict and the American black 
man was henceforth a freedman. 
The Emancipation Proclamation, 
however, while it destroyed slavery 
as a legal institution within our 
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borders, failed completely to pro- 
vide the Negro with the proper eco- 
nomic and political machinery to 
realize the full stature of his man- 
hood and a consequent participa- 
tion in his duties and rights of citi- 
zenship. The shadow of the auc- 
tion block no longer fell across his 
path nor did the crack of the whip 
dog weary footsteps, but the genera- 
tions of arduous physical labor in 
the service of the white man, with- 
out the compensation of sharing his 
superior culture, militated against 
anything but a very gradual en- 
trance into the life of a nation whose 
fundament was this same culture. 
He was still virtually dependent 
upon former masters whose unwill- 
ingness to accelerate this process of 
adaptation indicated that they were 
not yet ready to concede the Negro 
more than the right to mere exist- 
ence. His freedom remained for the 
Ac- 


most part in the ideal order. 
tually, he was still the “nigger,” 
stigmatized by the white man as 
half human and half beast of bur- 


den. The obvious result has been 
that during the latter part of the 
nineteenth and well into the twen- 
tieth centuries, the American Negro, 
except in unusual instances, has 
failed to rise much above the social 
and intellectual levels of his slave 
forebears. It is true that educa- 
tional facilities were placed at his 
disposal both north and south of 
the Mason-Dixon Line, but the re- 
fusal of the white man to take him 
seriously or to regard him as other 
than a potential menial created a 
psychological attitude which the 
Negro could well sum up in the 
Latin phrase “cui bono.” 

That this condition of affairs 
could not go on indefinitely is a 
matter of first principles, for the hu- 
man soul must ever seek an expres- 
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sion of itself in the unending quest 
for the Good, the Beautiful, and the 
True. And though the white man 
may legislate against his black 
brother in the halls of public opin- 
ion on the postulates that dark skin, 
peculiar facial lineaments, and the 
unusual texture of his hair, make 
association with him by other than 
unavoidable contact, impossible, he 
cannot deny that these are but ac- 
cidents of a body specifically in- 
formed by the same rational soul 
which animates his own person. In 
a word, he must admit, whether he 
likes it or not, that the Negro is just 
as much of a man as he is and, as 
such, can and will seek a full devel- 
opment of his personality. 

The truth of this fundamental 
fact, too often ignored in the welter 
of biased sentiments on the matter, 
is borne out through but a sum- 
mary appraisal of the American 
Negro’s present status. To use a 
current expression, he is most cer- 
tainly “going places.” While the 
Caucasian element of our popula- 
tion tends to self-extinction through 
the insidious vice of birth control 
and its resulting evil, divorce, the 
blacks for the most part faithful to 
the dictates of the natural law and 
to the sacredness of family life, have 
steadily and almost imperceptibly 
increased their numbers to twelve 
million souls. Each year finds the 
Negro graduate from our colleges 
and universities becoming more the 
rule and less the exception. Rising 
to positions of eminence in all fields 
of human endeavor, he has despite 
the manifold handicaps of racial dis- 
tinction done much to dissipate the 
myth of inherent Negro inferiority. 
The Negro professional man, busi- 
ness man and scholar, is almost al- 
ways a cultured gentleman in every 
sense of the word, and this ability to 
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apply his higher learning to per- 
sonal and social conduct is becom- 
ing increasingly evident to those 
who are fair-minded enough to ad- 
mit the reality. Now, all this has 
proven to the black man and should 
prove to his white brother that soon- 
er or later his position in American 
social life must be defined. The ap- 
parent disintegration of time-hon- 
ored political institutions and the 
probability of future regimentation 
creates a race problem which can- 
not be ignored. We may well ask 
ourselves: “What will be the réle 
of the Negro in our new national 
life?” 

To-day the black man stands at 
the crossroads of his destiny with 
two vital forces offering antithetical 
solutions to his difficulty. I say this 
advisedly, for of all the elements 
which seek to dominate our modern 
civilization, Communism and Ca- 
tholicism alone, have the dynamic 
power to appeal to the intellect and 
to captivate the heart. The emis- 
saries of the Kremlin have long been 
aware of the fecundity of the Negro 
mind for indoctrinating Commu- 
nistic principles. Knowing that he 
resents the isolation imposed upon 
him and that the memory of the 
past injustices and present inequal- 
ities sometimes rankles, the Com- 
munist employs every means to 
cajole him with visions of Utopian 
race and social equality. Lenin’s 
message of hate, of vindictiveness, 
and of class strife is preached in- 
cessantly to the Negro in sleepy 
hamlets of the Southland and in the 
fevered bustle of New York’s Har- 
lem and Chicago’s “black belt.” 
Moscow wants him and wants him 
badly. Unfortunately its “under- 
cover” men have already succeeded 
in tingeing certain portions of our 
black population an ominous red. 


Catholicism, on the other hand, 
retarded in her work among the 
American Negroes by the difficulty 
of overcoming preconceived reli- 
gious prejudices acquired by the 
black man from a type of Protes- 
tantism, the most effective apolo- 
getics of which consisted in a calum- 
niating attack upon things Catholic, 
now finds itself comparatively free 
to realize the enormous labcr of 
their conversion, splendidly inau- 
gurated fifty years ago at the Balti- 
more Plenary Council. To-day the 
influence of Protestantism upon the 
Negro mind is rapidly waning. He 
has lost faith in its peculiar inter- 
pretation of Christianity. Brother- 
ly love has been preached to him 
from the Bible since first he set 
chained foot on these shores but, as 
far as he has been concerned, actual 
participation in its benign glow has 
never progressed much beyond the 
stage of a catechumenate. He has 
come to regard fraternal charity, at 
least in its application to the rela- 
tions of the black man with the 
white, as an esoteric doctrine of the 
latter. The majority of Christian 
Negroes are still nominally mem- 
bers of the multitudinous non-Cath- 
olic bodies, but in ever-increasing 
numbers they are beginning to rec- 
ognize the Catholic Church as that 
mystical Body of Christ outside of 
which there is no real share in the 
divine democracy. 

Negro editors are manifesting, 
through the columns of their wide- 
ly circulated journals, a deep re- 
sentment over the apathy, and in 
some instances, the deliberate indif- 
ference of many Protestant minis- 
ters and laymen towards the un- 
Christian, inhumane outrage of 
lynching. Turning to the Catholic 
Church they inquire about her atti- 
tude on this question. Thoughts 
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such as the following are finding ex- 
pression in the utterances of Negro 
leaders. “The Catholic Church is 
the world’s greatest Church. .. . It 
is international, interracial, and cuts 
through all possible classes of men. 
... If the Catholic Church can make 
good on the ‘Negro Question’ it will 
deserve its name and be the Church 
Universal.” Even non-Catholic 
clergymen are alarmingly aware 
that the black man is beginning to 
do more than chafe under the dis- 
criminations shown him in Protes- 
tant circles and that, with a full ap- 
preciation of Catholic doctrine and 
practice, great numbers will “go 
over” to Rome. With these facts in 
mind it seems almost providential 
that at this crucial period in the 
Negro’s history a movement should 
spread throughout the Catholic 
world, and especially among Cath- 
olics in our own country, to bring 
about the canonization of one, Mar- 
tin de Porres, American, black man, 
and nobleman of the heavenly court. 


Blessed Martin de Porres, for al- 
ready his name has been inscribed 
on the rolls of the Beati, was born 
out of wedlock to Anna Velasquez, 
a freed colored woman in Lima, 
Peru, December 9, 1569. His father, 
Don Juan de Porres, white man and 
Knight of the Order of Alcantara, 
despised his infant son from the 
first because he bore the features 
and color of the lowly Negro. Don 
Juan’s Spanish pride revolted at the 
predominance of the conquered 
strain in his own flesh and blood 
with the result that he soon left 
mother and child to shift for them- 
selves. In this task Anna enjoyed 
but scant success. With her little 
son she was forced to take up an 
abode in a mean hovel where, as the 
boy grew older, he helped the un- 


happy woman to eke out a bare ex- 
istence. Details of this period of 
his life are not very numerous, but 
it is said that Martin’s exasperating 
habit of giving precious pennies to 
street beggars sometimes brought 
down upon his head the maternal 
wrath of an angry, distraught 
housekeeper, and that many beat- 
ings scarred his tender back long 
before that same back was torn and 
lacerated by the self-inflicted flagel- 
lations of an ascetic. 

The future Blessed learned early 
the penalty of being born black in a 
white man’s society. Loneliness and 
shame were his constant compan- 
ions. Wherever childish wander- 
ings took him, “dog of a mulatto” 
and “baseborn” were epithets 
dinned into his ears by those who 
took any pretext to insult him. 
However, by some supernatural in- 
tuition, Martin almost from the 
dawn of consciousness appreciated 
fully those comforting words of the 
Savior, “Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall possess the land.” He 
used these humiliations heaped 
upon him by the perversity of the 
white man as stepping-stones to 
sanctity. Stanislaus Fumet, his 
modern biographer, seems to have 
penetrated to the innermost re- 
cesses of the Negro’s soul when he 
says in his splendid work, Martin 
de Porres, that “in Martin’s spirit- 
ual life there was always a tender 
inclination towards the lowly and 
obscure; his spiritual beauty was 
colored by complete self-effacement 
to which the love of God impelled 
him. The spiritual life of the 
Blessed became the inner expression 
of the nothingness written on the 
face of the man.” 

At the age of twelve, Martin was 
apprenticed to a surgeon in the city 
of Lima, and his new-found joy at 
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being able to ameliorate the hapless 
condition of the poor, made possible 
by this opportunity to acquire sur- 
gical skill, stimulated him in his 
study and research. As he became 
more proficient in his profession he 
devoted all his spare time in minis- 
tering to the divers ills and in- 
firmities of the unfortunates. The 
small remunerations received for 
services to the wealthy were divided 
among his poor. Lima, observing 
the black man and his daily round 
of mercy, soon forgot its petty 
grievance against him and fell in 
love with that great soul which it 
recognized in the effulgence of sanc- 
tity shining forth in the Christlike 
tenderness of the man. 

Conscious of a call to the reli- 
gious life, Martin sought admissicen 
to the Dominican Convent of the 
Holy Rosary in his native city. 
There at the age of twenty-two and 


by his own request he was clothed 
in the white tunic and black scap- 
ular of a Third Order tertiary. This 
status he occupied in the commu- 
nity until nine years later he was 
forced, under obedience, to assume 


the habit of a lay brother. Delib- 
erately he had chosen to be a ter- 
tiary rather than a member of the 
First Order, because he believed 
that in this dedication of self to the 
menial tasks of the convent, he 
could hold the lowest place and, by 
his self-effacement, give greater 
glory to God. 

The necessary limitations of space 
and the inaptitude of prose to ex- 
press adequately the language of the 
soul, renders it extremely difficult 
to portray properly in words, the 
progress of the humble Negro’s 
higher journey. It must suffice to 
add that for forty-eight years Mar- 
tin, the Dominican, was the servant 
of the servants of Christ. His solici- 
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tude for his brother religious whom 
he served as infirmarian; the bounty 
of a charity which knew no bounds; 
the secret and torturous self-inflict- 
ed penances, those prerogatives of 
sainthood; the long, nightly vigils 
prostrate before his Eucharistic 
Lord; all these corporal and spirit- 
ual works of mercy, performed in 
the spirit of greatest humility, were 
attended by marvelous manifesta- 
tions of divine approbation. God 
seemed to be proclaiming anew, 
through the instrumentality of this 
dark son of a former slave, the tran- 
scendence of sanctity over race and 
color. 

On the evening of November 3, 
1639, Martin de Porres yielded his 
soul to that Master Whom he had 
served so faithfully. The city of 
Lima was plunged into the deepest 
sorrow, so great was its sense of 
loss at the passing of this “alter 
Christus.” In the funeral proces- 
sion which accompanied the body 
to its final resting place were the 
most illustrious citizens of Lima, 
and these vied with the ragged mul- 
titude in acclaiming the holiness of 
the “baseborn mulatto.” The fame 
of the wonder-working Negro con- 
tinued to grow after his death and 
the efforts to secure his beatification 
continued unabated until in the Sep- 
tember of 1836, one hundred and 
ninety-seven years after his demise, 
Pope Gregory XVI. declared Martin 
de Porres a Blessed. 

This résumé of the Negro Bless- 
ed’s life, brief as it is, nevertheless 
contains a lesson in Christian fun- 
damentals for black man and white 
man alike. To the former it clearly 
indicates a method of procedure. 
Life at its best is but a via dolorosa, 
and for the Negro the heavy cross of 
racial discrimination has been, and 
may be in the future, an almost un- 
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bearable trial. Especially is this 
true when one realizes that the most 
the Negro demands of his white 
brother is common courtesy, justice 
on all occasions, and a recognition 
of his undeniable abilities. May 
time, the greatest friend of truth, 
provide a lightening of this burden 
by re-orientating public opinion. 
But that this end may be gained an 
emulation of Martin de Porres’s 
wonderful patience and forbear- 
ance, by the Negro, is necessary; for 
it was because Martin sought first 
the kingdom of heaven that all 
things were added to him. The 
white man on the other hand, im- 
pressed with the fact that the Cre- 
ator makes no distinction of race or 
color in the extending of His all-em- 
bracing love, should begin to realize 
the essential baseness and unrea- 
sonableness of his own attitude to- 
ward the Negro. 

Slowly but surely the opposing 
forces of Communism and Catholi- 
cism converge toward a common 
battleground. The Negro, de-spirit- 
ualized, intellectually starved, a 
stranger to objective morality, and 
a mere mechanical unit in a totali- 
tarian state, is the desire of Com- 
munism. The soul of the Negro for 
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its eternal salvation is the ambition 
of Catholicism. Will the black 
man be blinded to the truth of Rome 
by the half-truths of Moscow’s ide- 
ology or, with Martin de Porres, will 
he act on the conviction that the 
“glorious liberty of the sons of God” 
is the reward for service under the 
banner of One “Whose service is 
perfect freedom”? A decisive an- 
swer to this all-important question 
can be rendered only by future 
generations. However, when the 
dome of St. Peter’s glows above the 
Eternal City, its myriad of tiny lights 
flickering their age-old message that 
another saint has been added to the 
glorious litany of triumphant sanc- 
tity, black men throughout the world 
will have indisputable evidence that 
Rome, and Rome alone, can “make 
good on the Negro Question.” For 
in raising to her altars “one of their 
own,” she will have proven again 
that the possession of sanctity is not 
the prerogative of any particular 
race, that attainment to the Ulti- 
mate Good does not depend upon 
any fortuitous combination of cir- 
cumstances, and that the true des- 
tiny and complete emancipation of 
mankind is to be found only in its 
Final End, God. 
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By EupHemia VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


“O.K. LAWD” 


“T’M going to take a rest, Gabe, 

I’m tired,” said the Lawd, but 
the rest that Mr. Harrison took was 
to be in that Promised Land where 
the Lord God led Moses when he was 
so “weary.” We were fortunate 
enough to see Mr. Harrison in The 
Green Pastures a few nights before 
he was to be called from the cast 
by a greater Producer, and although 
he gave no outward sign of fatigue, 
we had an intuitive feeling that it 
was getting to be a strain for him to 
hold his place on the moving plat- 
form when he walked on earth with 
Noah. He had a right to be tired. 
Since The Green Pastures opened 
on February 26, 1930, he had never 
missed one of the one thousand, six 
hundred and fifty-seven verform- 
ances. He had played in over two 
hundred different cities and in all 
but nine States of the Union. 

Life had never offered much rest 
to Richard B. Harrison. For sixty- 
five years, the man who was to be 
awarded the Spingarn Medal for the 
highest achievement of a Negro, 
struggled for a meager existence, 
but his faith was as unbreakable as 
his ideals. From a bell hop he won 
his way to being a lecturer on a 
Chatauqua circuit and brought one- 
man productions of Shakespeare to 
his people through the South, but 
often in between he might have 
been encountered as a porter on the 
Pulimans of the Santa Fé. Finally 
he was appointed Dramatic Instruc- 
tor at the Negro Agricultural and 
Technical College of North Carolina, 


and it was during one of his vaca- 
tions that he appeared in a play in 
Harlem where a casting agent saw 
and remembered him. When Bish- 
op Shipman of New York overcame 
Mr. Harrison’s scruples about ac- 
cepting the réle of the Lawd in 
Green Pastures, neither of them 
could foresee that it was to be not 
only the end of the race but the 
crown. 

“No matter how many times | 
play the part, I always find new 
meaning in the lines,” Mr. Harrison 
once said to us when we met him 
backstage, and from the aura of 
gentle serenity that lit up his face 
this winter, one felt that he had be- 
gun to plumb the depths of the well 
of living water. 

We were once at the matinée of a 
play which the cast of The Green 
Pastures had been invited to attend. 
The company sat in a solid phalanx 
on one side of the orchestra, and in 
front of them, in a row by himself, 
sat Mr. Harrison. No one had felt 
it their right to sit right beside him 
—although they were continually 
coming to speak to him — for, off 
stage as well as behind the curtain, 
he was equally revered. It was only 
this winter that Mr. Stebbins (Law- 
rence Rivers, Inc.) told us that he 
would keep Green Pastures on the 
boards so long as Mr. Harrison lived 
but that he would never have any- 
one else play the part; but the Lawd 
decided it another way. When he 
knew he was dying he sent for his 
understudy. “Charlie,” said he, 
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“they tell me you're doing all right. 
Keep it up—the world needs the 
play.” And it has been “O.K. 
Lawd!” ever since with the whole 
company. 

The new Lawd is a man of sixty- 
nine himself. Having won a Rocke- 
feller Scholarship while at Tuske- 
gee, Charles Winter Wood took his 
M.A. at Columbia University and 
then went back to teach at Tuskegee 
until Mr. Harrison called on him to 
join the cast of Green Pastures. 
Mr. Wood has a fine presence; he 
has dignity and simplicity. He will 
grow with his part as all the com- 
pany are growing. 

The world does need The Green 
Pastures. We have seen it many 
times; backstage too and at rehears- 
al and each time, like Mr. Harrison, 
it has deeper meaning for us. It 
never grows stale for it carries eter- 
nal truth. One wishes that Horace 


Greeley or Mrs. Stowe or Dr. Beecher 
or some of the workers for the Un- 
derground Railway might have seen 
it with the son of two of their fugi- 


tive slaves. If we have shown to 
too many of our black brothers the 
way from their cabins to the Cotton 
Clubs of Harlem, they are now 
showing to us the beauties of simple 
faith, May the response to The 
Green Pastures be in the words of 
Hosea: 

“I will have mercy upon her that 
had not obtained mercy; and I will 
say to them which were not my peo- 
ple. Thou art my people; and they 
shall say, Thou art my God.” 


Brack Pit.—“T’ree ’clock come, 
I go wurk in pit—come out twelve 
‘clock night. Take’m wash, eat 
leely bit, go sleep—whistle blow, 
catch breakfast, smoke leely bit, 
rest leely bit—den wurk again. 
Live lak dis all my life.” 
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These words of a coal miner serve 
Mr. Maltz as a text, but there is an 
economic security implicit in the 
last sentence that is sadly lacking 
in the story of the play. To “go 
wurk in pit” every day is the meri- 
dian of Joe’s and Tony’s hopes, but 
Joe is arrested for a dynamite out- 
rage for which he was innocent and 
comes out of prison to find himself 
on the black list while Tony mean- 
while is crippled by an accident. It 
is an ingenuous labor melodrama 
with the company looming in the 
background as the Powers of Evil 
and all powers of villainy concen- 
trated in the superintendent, who 
tortures Joe while his wife is in la- 
bor by refusing her the company 
doctor unless Joe turn stool-pigeon. 
Should he refuse, the paralytic Tony 
and his family will also be turned 
out of the shack that the company 
allows them to occupy, so Joe breaks 
down and accepts and then attempts 
to serve two masters. He tries to 
conceal the names of the strike lead- 
ers, but lies to his comrades about 
the gas that the company knows is 
in some of the pockets. Of course 
both sides discover his treachery 
and at the end he goes forth an out- 
cast. Tony, steadfast in his prin- 
ciples, is left cheering on the strik- 
ers from his wheel chair. What will 
become of his children and Joe’s 
wife and baby nobody knows, but 
Tony’s last words are that his boy 
will grow up to be a good union 
man. 

Mr. Maltz’s bald propaganda is re- 
deemed by the appeal of his char- 
acters and the excellent acting. 
Alan Baxter as the handsome, affec- 
tionate Joe; Martin Wolfson as 
Tony; and Clyde Franklin who con- 
trives to make the hard-boiled su- 
perintendent, not a caricature but 
an entirely believable person. Hes- 
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ter Sondergaard is Tony’s simple 
peasant wife. They are all of them 
nice people, so nice that their trou- 
bles begin io become one’s own and 
one groans to think of the new trials 
that the relentless Maltz has in store 
for them. No one will deny that the 
life of a miner in West Virginia is 
at best a grimy, perilous grind with 
apparently nothing ahead for his 
family but hardships and uncer- 
tainty, but when Joe says he has 
had to walk seventeen miles because 
no motorist would give a lift to a 
working man one knows that Mr. 
Maltz has cut his material on too 
narrow a bias. There are still a 
few hearts not made of stone out- 
side of trades unions.—At the Civic 
Repertory. 


Tit THE Day I Die and WalIrTING 
ror Lerry.—By Clifford Odets, au- 
thor of Awake and Sing, whom the 


critics have hailed as the most 
promising of young American play- 
wrights. Mr. Odets makes frank 
use of the drama for propaganda. 
He is a Communist. 

Till the Day I Die: If Herr Hitler 
had ever taken pen in hand to write 
a play against the Soviet we can 
imagine that he might have at- 
tempted something like this horror- 
laden drama—not that he would 
ever have achieved the terse inten- 
sity of Mr. Odets—but the ferocity 
of accusation and conviction are 
parallel. Very, very different is this 
from the poised satire of Rain from 
Heaven. Mr. Odets hits hard and 
below the belt. In seven agonizing 
scenes one is shown the martyrdom 
of the young Communist hero 
caught in the satanic maze of the 
Swastika. They have just printed 
hundreds of anti-Nazi handbills 
when the Nazis raid the cellar and 
capture Ernst and Tillie. Not a 
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scrap of evidence is found, but 
Ernst is taken to the notorious 
“Brown House” of Berlin where 
prisoners are made to talk and 
where we are forced to watch 
Ernst’s fingers being smashed on a 
table with the butt of a revolver. 

A superior officer, who has man- 
aged to conceal his Jewish features 
beneath a Nazi visor, shoots down 
Ernst’s torturer and gives Ernst his 
freedom, but before the Major 
shoots himself, he advises Ernst to 
do the same. “They'll arrest you 
time after time,” he says, “they'll 
bring you here, torture you, send 
you to hospital and bring you back 
and then if your mind or your body 
doesn’t give way, they’ll chain you 
on the front seat of their car when 
they make new raids and let your 
friends think that you’ve turned in- 
former so that you’re ruined both 
ways.” But Ernst takes his chance, 
goes back to Tillie and of course is 
arrested again. Later at a secret 
meeting of the Communists they 
take a vote about putting Ernst on 
the Black List, and even Tillie, for 
the good of the party, votes “Yes.” 
Then Ernst comes back to her. His 
brother has lost faith in him but 
Tillie still believes in his loyalty. 
Ernst has lost his whole arm in the 
Brown House and he is afraid that 
his mind is cracking so he takes the 
Major’s advice and shoots himself 
as the curtain falls. But in the cold 
creed of the Communists he dies not 
as a hero but a traitor. “The Party” 
takes no chances. 

There is superb zeal and courage 
but none of the gentleness of fra- 
ternal love that must have radiated 
the meetings in the Catacombs. The 
beauty that shines through the hor- 
rors of the Roman persecutions is 
singularly lacking as Tillie gains 
immunity for herself by declaring 
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herself to be a prostitute. It is an 
ugly touch that does more than em- 
phasize the fact that virgins have no 
niche in the Soviet. Alexander 
Kirkland has a really heroic quality 
as Ernst and a greater dignity than 
Margaret Barker achieves in Tillie. 
The Nazis are all too real. The 
only solace one can get out of the 
whole painful performance is the 
sardonic humor than lies in the cer- 
tainty that Moscow and Berlin are 
at least sympathetic in their police 
methods and that if the Commu- 
nists could catch the Nazis in Mos- 
cow, they would treat them to an- 
other version of the Brown House. 
But we insist that physical torture 
is not a legitimate translation of 
strong dramatic action even in the 
modern realistic, social theater. But 
one thing Mr. Odets has done and 
that is to remind us Christians of 
the intensely dramatic possibilities 
of martyrdom. His Red martyr has 
taken the stage that a saint might 
well have trod. 

Waiting for Lefty: For the past 
two months we have heard rumors 
and whispers of the prowess of 
Lefty, who is now greeted as the 
champion labor leader of the thea- 
ter by almost all the critics. Per- 
haps seen by himself, Lefty might 
have given us a thrill, but after Till 
the Day I Die, our overwrought 
nerves refused to function and a 
taxi strike meeting seemed like sun- 
light after the Brown House. We 
hear that Lefty cost just $8.00 to 
produce,—the price of the kitchen 
chairs upon the stage as the audi- 
ence are part of those in the hall in 
which the various taxi drivers dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of a strike. 
The circumstances of each speaker 
are rather laboriously shown with a 
black cut-out, and one sees succes- 
sively the man whose two children 
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have gone to bed without supper 
and whose wife drives him out to 
strike for better conditions; the ac- 
tor turned down by an effete pro- 
ducer who is carefully labeled as an 
“O'Reilly”; and the young Jewish 
surgeon who is dismissed from the 
staff of a hospital on account of his 
being a Hebrew. But looking 
around the theater, it was a little 
difficult to become emotional over 
the discrimination against his race 
in America. There are too many 
good actors without parts; too many 
respected and successful Jewish 
physicians; too many of us all who 
would be glad to take more taxis if 
we could afford them, to make 
Lefty’s strike meeting carry convic- 
tion and yet, when news comes that 
Lefty has been found dead behind 
the car barns and his friend rallies 
the meeting to vote for a strike—the 
climax is dramatic and exciting. 
The contagion of mob spirit. 

We must suggest, however, that 
if Mr. Odets finds so much the mat- 
ter with the N.R.A. and most of the 
Christians in the United States, a 
year or so in Russia might be very 
enlightening. The Soviet enthusi- 
asts may die nobly for their prin- 
ciples in Berlin but they make a 
great many others of their country- 
men die very ignobly for them in 
Moscow and Siberia. It would be a 
pity if the Group Theater lost its 
sense of proportion.—At the Long- 
acre. 


MANSION ON THE Hupson with 
Cornelia Otis Skinner. There are 
very few companies whose business 
staff is twelve times the number of 
the cast but Miss Skinner has a car- 
penter, an electrician, a wardrobe 
mistress, a manager, etc., all for 
herself, and she is, of course, all the 
six characters in her play. Turning 





from Imperial courts and royal ro- 
mances, Miss Skinner illustrates the 
history during fifty years of an old 
country house. It is also a social 
commentary—or, as Miss Skinner 
has written it—an obituary of man- 
ners. One must remember, how- 
ever, that for dramatic contrasts one 
is careful to take the best of the past 
and the poorest of the present. Un- 
doubtedly all the ladies who wore 
bustles were not the pink of pro- 
priety, nor are all “young society 
women” to-day as thick-skinned as 
the representative we see at the 
roulette wheel which has just been 
installed in the former drawing- 
room when “Tall Trees” becomes a 
speakeasy. 

We first see “Tall Trees” in all its 
grandeur in the summer of 1880 
and to help the imagination Miss 
Skinner places a window against her 
curtained backdrop where the deco- 
rations emphasize the different pe- 
riods. A little Southern wife, 
dressed in the “Gibson Girl” white 
shirtwaist is waiting for Captain 
Howland to return from the Span- 
ish War in 1898, but he dies instead 
of typhoid and by 1920, the How- 
land fortunes have diminished so 
fast that Miss Carrie Howland 
agrees to sell the whole estate. 
When she finds it has gone to the 
very common Kelly who once asked 
her to marry him, Miss Carrie goes 
crazy—between acts! But we have 
to forgive the Kellys, for Mrs. Kelly 
in one of those incredible up-to-the- 
knee evening frocks of 1927 pro- 
vides the best scene of the drama. 
By 1934 not all Mrs. Kelly's jewels 
or her inherited chewing gum have 
withstood the financial crashes, and 
Tony, the former gardener of “Tall 
Trees,” has acquired it for a speak- 


easy. 
Miss Skinner is very handsome 
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and black-haired as Tony’s Italian 
wife, but she turns blonde at the 
end for the Young Society Woman 
who watches the last of the How- 
lands die at the cocktail bar under 
the spot where his mother’s portrait 
by Carolus Durand had once hung. 
Miss Skinner cannot yet people an 
entire stage as Miss Draper can, but 
she is vivid and at her best in com- 
edy. She also knows transcendent- 
ly well how to wear a costume. Her 
work develops and widens every . 
season. 


THe FLOWERS OF THE ForEstT.— 
Somewhere in the ether there is still 
the echo of all the words the poets 
ever said; of all the songs once 
heard and forgotten; and if it is 
there, may not the power of human 
love make some living coils vibrate 
again to its message and let the past 
speak? 

Such is the thesis—perhaps not 
so fantastic as it may appear—upon 
which Mr. van Druten has written a 
play which shows the spiritual de- 
structiveness of war. Testament of 
Youth bore witness to the annihila- 
tion of the most brilliant young in- 
tellects of a brilliant generation. 
Mr. van Druten unveils the seared 
souls of the survivors. 


“The Flowers of the Forest that 
fought aye the foremost 

The Prime of our land, lie cauld 
in the dust.” 


So runs the Lament for Flodden, 
but from outward appearances one 
would say that the Jacklins, at 
whose house in Bloomsbury the play 
opens, had weathered the War very 
nicely. They are a pleasant couple, 
dilettantes and childless. Mr. Jack- 
lin is an art collector of some note; 
Naomi is charmingly civilized and 
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peacefully selfish. She is aloof both 
from the sourness of her spinster 
sister and the hot enthusiasm of 
young Dobie, who is dying of T.B. 
and fighting for beauty and paci- 
fism. 

But once Naomi was a fighter, 
too. Although now she may almost 
resent the memory of how she had 
once lived and loved, a bundle 
of Richard’s letters breaks down 
the barriers of her detachment and 
as her mind revisits the past, we 
see the country Vicarage where 
Naomi and her sister are entertain- 
ing Richard and Tommy, two jun- 
ior officers of Kitchener’s Army. 
Tommy sees clearly through the 
camouflage of patriotic war fever to 
the ugliness it hides but because he 
refuses to hate all Germans, Mercia 
feels it her duty to break their en- 
gagement. Richard is full of a 


poet’s dreams of gallantry. His love 


scene with Naomi is an idyl of the 
moonlit countryside. But by 1916, 
Tommy lies dead in France and 
Richard’s soul is dying. His purity, 
his chivalry are gone and his ideal- 
ism is muddied by the memories of 
the trenches; love is not any more 
an idyl but only another evil when 
he hears that he may have a son to 
endure the curse of living. Richard 
goes back to the Front and dies in 
a hospital before Naomi can reach 
him. She hears that he called out 
her name for two days and there 
was no one to write down the verses 
that he kept repeating. But when 
her love calls out to him again 
across the years, young Dobie, dur- 
ing one of his queer headaches, be- 
comes attuned to a message from 
the past. Once before he had played 
the little tune composed by his 
landlady’s dead boy, now he recites 
Richard’s last poem as Richard 
cried out on his deathbed. Naomi 
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hears Richard tell her that he loves 
her always and that his faith in life 
had returned. 

“Living is glorious!” she says 
through her tears—and everyone 
wonders what has happened to the 
climax. “Living is glorious” is not 
a complete enough line for Mr. van 
Druten’s compelling play. Richard 
died without bitterness because he 
had discovered that God was still 
behind both life and death, but Mr. 
van Druten seems timid about men- 
tioning God’s name. All the re- 
viewers seemed to feel that the au- 
thor had somewhere lost his way 
but failed to suggest the destina- 
tion. We feel that they also failed 
to give full credit to the very 
thoughtful and suggestive play. 

Of course the combination of Miss 
Cornell and Mr. McClintic and Ariol 
Lee as director secure a really flaw- 
less production. Without the visi- 
ble aid of make-up, Miss Cornell 
discards twenty years completely in 
Act II. Mr. Waldron as the Vicar, 
Hugh Williams as Richard, John 
Emory as Tommy and Moffat John- 
ston as Mr. Jacklin are all perfect. 
Then there is Burgess Meredith as 
the strangely fiery young Dobie who 
carries off as well as may be the 
impossible scene of Richard’s death 
and Miss Margalo Gillmore as Mer- 
cia, the spinster sister with the well- 
bred chip forever on her shoulder, 
gives a performance that marks a 
new height in her career and leaves 
everyone who knows family ameni- 
ties gasping at the insight of her 
characterization. The scenes be- 
tween the two sisters are among the 
cleverest—Mercia’s jealousy of Na- 
omi—a jealousy that had its roots 
from the moment that she sensed 
that Richard was more romantic 
and more tragic than Tommy. Mer- 
cia is one of the War’s most piteous 
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derelicts. Flowers of the Forest is 
one of the major and most interest- 
ing plays of the season At the 
Martin Beck. 


Cemine Zero.— As “ceiling” in 
aéronautics mean the height of the 
flyable air above the ground, the 
title implies that “zero” is no 
weather for flights. It is proved in 
the “crash” that brings such a 
breathless climax to Act II. Al- 
though the air routes across the 
Continent were blazed by the great 
solo pilots, there is no place nowa- 
days for aces in the commercial air 
lines where the demand is for young 
engineering experts who can take 
orders and who never try stunts. 
The passing of the pioneer pilot has 
inspired an ex-Lieutenant Comman- 
der of an air squadron to write his 
first play. Like many first plays it 
has evidently been very much re- 
written; it is full of ragged ends. 
The story concerns Three Musket- 
eers of the air, of whom one, Jake, 
has been wise enough to make an 
executive landing as the superin- 
tendent of the Newark Airport. 
Jake does his best to help his friends 
whose names were once magic and 
whose records are part of the his- 
tory of flying but in spite of Jake’s 
effort, Dizzy flies to his doom. Dizzy 
is the type of pilot who is willing to 
delay the mail to inspect nymphs 
bathing in a pool and as the play 
once stood, Dizzy’s former acquaint- 
ance with Jake’s wife, was a major 
complication. When the wife was 
eliminated, Miss Nedda Harrigan re- 
signed from the cast. One misses 
both of them. The younger love af- 
fair which is now emphasized lacks 
sustained interest. 

As drama, Ceiling Zero is a half 
portion but as atmosphere it is re- 
plete. It is a superfine advertise- 
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ment for the passenger service, how- 
ever, when one sees the infinite pre- 
cautions taken by the air lines and 
the federal inspectors. Risks may 
be taken with the mail but not with 
passengers. As Jake, Mr. Osgood 
Perkins gives one of the best of his 
carefully created characters. No 
actor has gestures that mean more 
than his do. To see him approach 
the telephone when he senses its 
ring means bad news is pure ten- 
sion. The language is not always 
so pure.—At the Music Box. 


THe Dominant SeEx.—It is rather 
hard lines that Bramwell Fletcher 
and Helen Chandler should com- 
mence their own married life in a 
play that busies itself solely with 
marital bickerings. The only time 
that it roused a matinée audience to 
applause was when the abused 
young husband started to throttle 
his poisonous young wife. The 
ethics are vague and among many 
regrets is one that A. E. Matthews 
should have such a small part.—<Ai 
the Cort. 


Les MISERABLES (Not a play but a 
very great picture). It was St. Vin- 
cent de Paul who actually took the 
place of one of the wretched con- 
victs in the galley until he was 
rescued by his friends. The ex- 
quisite charity that he lived and 
taught in the seventeenth century 
radiates now from the picture in 
which Sir Cedric Hardwicke as the 
priest teaches mercy and love to 
Jean Valjean. Sir Cedric looks like 
a reincarnation of Fénelon and his 
simplicity is so direct and so 
straightforward that not only Val- 
jean but the whole audience feel the 
force of his benediction. Valjean is 
Frederick March and with Charles 
Laughton as the gendarme and Boi- 
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leslawsky as director, the classic of 
Victor Hugo becomes so real that 
we had to shut our eyes through all 
the galley scenes. The history of 
the man who could make no com- 
promise with his ideals is an im- 
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portant contribution at this mo- 
ment. Under the routine excite- 
ment of the screen adventures is a 
current of virile idealism. The act- 
ing raises it to a spiritual experi- 
ence. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 


Tosacco Roap.—One really gets 
tired listing this sordid story of 
the Jeeter family in Georgia as one 
of the most enduring of favorites, 
but somehow its stark realities seem 
to have a strong appeal and James 
Bell is now the third to play Jeeter. 
—At the Forrest. 


November 


THe GREAT WALtTz.—So alluring 
are the waltzes of Johann Strauss 
that before the end of the evening 
not only the company but all the 
scenery joins the dance. It supplies 
a beautiful spectacle on a scale ap- 
propriate to Radio City.— At the 
Center. 


December 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE.—When a 
movie star suddenly descends upon 
a little family group along Route 6 
in Pennsylvania, their peaceful 
“Tourists Accommodated” begins 
to seethe with cosmic pulses. The 
comedy is lively when Gladys George 
is on the stage but rather simmers 
down without her.—At the Henry 
Miller. 


January, 1935 
Post Roap. — When Miss Lucile 


Watson as the Connecticut spinster 
opens her home to tourists, she wel- 


comes a very strange party. There 
is plenty of excitement, much hu- 
mor and some rare surprises in the 
course of the story. There was so 
much intelligence in the plot that it 
has been banned for the screen for 
fear of inciting similar rackets.—At 
the Ambassador. 


THE CHILDREN’s Hour.—Very far 
away from Tennyson and with a 
theme that is best barred from lit- 
erature although it is treated with 
great horror and contains an un- 
forgettable lesson against the wick- 
edness of hasty judgments. The 
tragedy is finely constructed and 
superbly acted. But it is harrow- 
ing.—At the Mazine Elliott. 


ANYTHING GoEes.—A musical sat- 
ire on current modes that is often 
witty and unfortunately often vul- 
gar as well. William Gaxton and 
Victor Moore are the leading come- 
dians, Mr. Moore being Public 
Enemy No. 1, with a traveling ma- 
chine gun. The scene is on ship- 
board and the fun is continuous.— 
At the Alvin. 


February 


. THe Petrirrep Forest.—The title 
is supposed to be symbolic of the 
machine-made age upon which na- 
ture is venting her revenge with 
neuroses, and the theory is ex- 
pounded by Leslie Howard as a 





modern vagrant philosopher such 
as Francois Villon who in a filling 
station in the Arizona desert meets 
a girl who makes him capable of 
self-sacrifice. There are also escap- 
ing gangsters and as much shooting 
as any play ever boasted. Machine 
guns play the music to the last love 
scene. But the public loves it.—Ai 
the Broadhurst. 


Tue OLp Maip.—New York in the 
early nineteenth century comes alive 
again in the beautiful sets and with 
the charming costumes designed by 
Mr. Chaney. The story is one of 
Edith Wharton’s but with dialogue 
by Zoe Akins. Judith Anderson 


and Helen Menken are the two 
women whose affections clash, first 
over a man and then over his child, 
but the atmosphere is the best part 
of the play. Miss Dale is a picture 
out of Godey’s.—At the Empire. 


AccENT on Youtu.—So charming 
is Nicholas Hannen as the middle- 
aged playwright who loves his 
young secretary that he rather be- 
shrouds the fact that wedding lines 
are very casually treated in the play 
which is adorned by Miss Constance 
Cummings and an excellent cast but 
whose morals are decidedly lacking. 
—At the Plymouth. 


March 


Laspunnum Grove. — Stephen 
Gwenn, another London favorite, 
appears in this Priestley comedy, a 
quiet little suburban family man 
who fights the depression most suc- 
cessfully with counterfeit notes. If 
it were twenty minutes shorter the 
comedy would be vastly better as 
there are long quiet places—when 
Mr. Gwenn is not home. — Ait the 


Masque. 
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THe Bisnop MIsBEHAVEs.—A 
thoroughly pleasant comedy in 
which Walter Connolly is at his 
best as the Bishop who knows too 
much about detective literature to 
call in the police when he comes 
across a crime. How the Bishop 
handles the situation deserves to 
be seen as well as the cast which 
includes Jane Wyatt, A. P. Kaye 
and Horace Sinclair. The one play 
that we can recommend for any and 
every age.—At the Golden. 


TuumBs Up.—Eddie Dowling set 
out to contrive a clean revue and 
has been unusually successful. 
With Clark and McCullough and 
George Draper and Hal Leroy and 
many others including some excel- 
lent acrobats, he has action and hu- 
mor and some very effective en- 
sembles. Also some curious tricks 
of lighting. Children can enjoy it. 
—At the St. James. 


Fry Away Home.—As a father 
who hasn’t met his children for 
years, Thomas Mitchell is the cen- 
ter of a funny comedy, but we con- 
fess that we sometimes felt inclined 
to share the blushes brought to his 
cheery face by the remarks and ac- 
tions of his ultra-modern children. 
The children are most happily por- 
trayed.—At the Forty-eighth Street. 


Turee MEN ON A Horse. — Al- 
though the morals of this farce are 
clean, the humor is highly Rabelai- 
sian and the situations are cheap, 
but as the creator of jingles for 
greeting cards, William Lynn has 
become one of our outstanding 
comedians. When Erwin falls in 
with three down-and-out race track 
gamesters, the results are very 
funny; there is no denying it.—Af 
the Playhouse. 
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April 


Petticoat Fever.—Another farce, 
but this one always keeps within 
the bounds of propriety and despite 
the supposed handicap contrives to 
be most diverting. Dennis King sud- 
denly steps out of romance to rol- 
licking comedy and shows himself 
as the lone wireless operator of a 
station in Labrador where Sir 
James Fenton has a forced landing 
from his plane with his charming 
fiancée. The wireless man’s fiancée 
also turns up—two years late—and 
how Mr. King changes brides is 
neatly shown. Leo G. Carroll is an 
admirable foil for Mr. King. Doris 
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Dalton is very beautiful and Petti- 
coat Fever seems here for a run.— 
At the Ritz. 


AWAKE AND Sinc.—If there ever 
has been a more disagreeable fam- 
ily than the Bergers, it is simply be- 
cause Mr. Clifford Odets hasn’t yet 
found them. He does his best to 
picture the Bergers without kindly 
shadows and he succeeds. Mr. Odets 
has a sharply pointed dialogue with 
living people but with stereotyped 
situations. The Group Theater has 
not cast it so well as usual although 
Luther Adler and Carnovsky have 
perfect command of their parts.— 
At the Belasco. 








The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AnD THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, Taz Wontp anv tHe Farrn. /t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





CATHOLIC WOMEN IN MEDICINE 


E purpose of this article is to 
plead, and to show the neces- 
sity, for a new field of Catholic Ac- 
tion in America,—Catholic women 
in medicine. 
The first question which will 


probably be asked is one old and 
worn, if not yet quite worn-out,— 
should any woman study medicine? 

There are in this world two voca- 
tions for women which are certain- 
ly of major importance, that to the 
religious life and that to married 


life. But all women are not called 
to the cloister; and to the reason- 
able mind, it must be obvious that, 
among those not so called, a pro- 
portion—small, it may be, but not 
inconsiderable — will remain un- 
married for serious and valid rea- 
sons. There is the childless widow 
who cannot forget her lost husband; 
the girl who cannot replace the dead 
fiancé ; the Catholic, perhaps herself 
an unhappy child of a mixed mar- 
riage, who will not marry the non- 
Catholic of her choice; the woman 
properly separated from a brutal 
husband; the woman who must sup- 
port a widowed mother and younger 


brothers and sisters. All these and 
many more, as it were, legitimately 
unmarried women exist; and their 
position is to be respected. Our re- 
ligion constrains no one either to 
the cloister or to marriage. 

What then is to become of these 
women? Are they, like many sad 
spinsters of old, to be “farmed out” 
among relatives who so often receive 
them with more or less justifiable 
reluctance? Are they still to furnish 
the old quips which accompanied 
homeless Auntie or Cousin on her 
rounds of more or less useful visits 
to “the family”? Women perforce 
without families of their own 
should, and now usually do, find oc- 
cupations suitable to their capabil- 
ities. 

Moreover, it is now recognized 
that the high school or college stu- 
dent does well to prepare herself 
along some special line; so that 
should she not marry or until she 
marries, she may have some occu- 
pation really useful to herself and 
to others. 

But all this does not answer the 
first question,—granted that there 
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are those who properly live outside 
the convent and matrimony, are 
women fitted to become physicians? 

The query can be met by the best 
of answers,—facts. 

We are far removed from the days 
when, in a certain Philadelphia hos- 
pital, the men students gallantly 
massed themselves around the 
operating table in order to prevent 
the women students from seeing the 
modus operandi. Women are now 
welcomed as assistants or clinicians. 
Yet it is still extremely difficult for 
them to obtain high positions on hos- 
pital staffs or in medical schools. 
The masculine phalanx is removed 
from about the operating table, but 
is still strongly entrenched around 
the professorial seats. Nevertheless 
women now creditably hold such 
chairs as those of anatomy, gyne- 
cology, and obstetrics; they staff and 
run excellent hospitals, clinics, and 


laboratories; and they have large 


and successful practices. As they 
are so often more or less openly 
criticized—and even hampered—by 
men in a manner which men never 
employ toward brother physicians, 
it may be stated confidently that 
medical women have won their po- 
sitions by merit and by merit only. 

“As the habit does not make the 
monk,” growled an old professor, 
somewhat inelegantly, “so the skirts 
or the trousers do not make or mar 
the doctor.” 

Woman having proved her ca- 
pacity in the profession, a second 
question arises, has she there a 
proper place? 

Ever-growing experience answers, 
yes. In the care of sick women and 
children, the woman doctor “comes 
into her own.” And it should not be 
necessary to suggest that both gyne- 
cology and obstetrics are more suit- 
able specialties for trained women 


than for trained men. These 
branches are as certainly inappro- 
priate to men as would be genito- 
urinary work to the woman physi- 
cian. 

But, granted that women may 
properly study medicine, and have 
done so usefully and successfully, 
the third question arises,—what has 
all this to do with Catholic Action? 

It should have a very great deal 
to do with the medical Apostolate; 
and the tragedy is that we have not 
seen this; and that we are ignoring 
a grave and a growing menace in 
our Catholic life. 

We are all too dimly cognizant of 
the menace of birth control, sterili- 
zation, and so-called therapeutic 
abortions. Do we realize that over 
the whole of this country, numbers 
of young women, who are every year 
being graduated in medicine, form 
a great and ever increasing corps 
for the propagation of these iniqui- 
ties? Do we realize that we are not 
only without adequate protection, 
but practically with no protection at 
all against such onslaught? 

To console ourselves with any be- 
lief that the large corps of loyal 
Catholic men physicians form an 
adequate defense in this particular 
crisis is a dangerous fallacy. For 
women are going more and more to 
women for medical help. And 
among the women doctors graduated 
each year, not ten per cent are Cath- 
olics. Of the remaining ninety-odd 
per cent, many are frankly pagan, 
a number are weakly Protestant, a 
few are earnest Protestants,—very, 
very few have any training in ethics, 
or, so far as birth control, steriliza- 
tion, and therapeutic abortions are 
concerned, any reasoned moral 
standards. Many, very many, are 
young women of excellent intellect 
and intention, whose false training 





alone has led them into the morass 
of modern error. In this morass 
they are none the less firmly fixed; 
and into it they have drawn and are 
drawing their patients. That these 
women doctors are honest in their 
opinion leads us to pity them, but it 
makes them only the more danger- 
ous. They are often fanatics,—led 
on by specious argument and the 
catch phrase of “economic welfare,” 
“human happiness,” “justice,” and 
“kindness to suffering womanhood.” 
They have heard only one side, and 
have indeed small opportunity to 
hear the other which they therefore 
brush aside as “Catholic obscurant- 
ism.” A few physicians are un- 


doubtedly influenced by financial 
gain in promoting birth control,— 
one woman openly boasting that 
each patient pays her twenty dollars 
for this “help.” 

What are we opposing to such 
propaganda? To speak compara- 


tively, nothing. 

There are few Catholic medical 
schools in the whole of America. 
Consequently we find a large pro- 
portion of our comparatively small 
body of Catholic women medical stu- 
dents in pagan schools. 

“Birth control and kindred sub- 
jects are broadly discussed here,” 
says the dean of such a college. But 
one has only to talk with the stu- 
dents to learn the one-sided trend of 
the teaching, and one has only to 
talk with the Catholic students to 
see how profoundly they are influ- 
enced by the trend. Even modern 
youth sits at the feet of its masters. 
As an example, one Catholic gradu- 
ate of the school signed last year the 
hospital blank approving the sterili- 
zation of a young married patient. 

Yet even if such treasons did not 
occur, even if every one of the pres- 
ent Catholic minority of medical 
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women stood firm, how could they 
stem the pagan majority’s tide of 
propaganda among patients? Try 
to find a Catholic woman doctor in 
many cities and towns,—in many, 
she does not exist. But there is a 
large scattering of well-equipped and 
kindly pagan women doctors. To 
them, Catholic patients go and will 
go; and what numbers of patients 
will be subverted by sympathetic 
arguments which agree with their 
inmost desires, only God knows. 
The Catholic physician in such a 
milieu gets terrible glimpses of this 
situation,—patients who dare not go 
to confession after they have started 
on a path which they have no inten- 
tion of leaving, husbands thus led 
away with their wives, children 
withdrawn from the parochial 
school, and finally, whole families 
lost to the Church. 

No words of mine could exagger- 
ate the tragedies, the awful trage- 
dies, which are being enacted in our 
midst. 

What, then, is a remedy, and a 
potent remedy? 

First, as we say “every Catholic 
child in a Catholic school,” so I 
would add, “every Catholic woman 
medical student in a Catholic medi- 
cal school,”—indeed, every Catholic 
medical student in such a school.” 

Secondly, more Catholic women 
in medicine. I would appeal to each 
of our high schools and colleges to 
place before its students, in a man- 
ner appropriate to their age, the 
beauty and dignity of the vocation 
of medicine, and I would ask that ap- 
propriate candidates—and such 
only—should be encouraged. Some 
could afford the cost of training; for 
others, if only for a few, funds could 
be raised. 

Thirdly, I would ur ge Catholic 
women doctors to found Catholic 
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clinics, however small, for the rescue 
of our patients. 

That the last effort is possible is 
proven by the Clinic of Notre-Dame 
des Malades in Philadelphia, which 
has just ended the seventh year of 
its existence. This clinic, which 
owes so much to the wise and gra- 
cious governance of its Archbishop, 
Cardinal Dougherty, is run entirely 
by women for sick women and chil- 
dren. 

In 1927, it opened in a little two- 
story house; a year ago, it removed 
to its new five-story building, of 
which three stories are now in use. 
Beginning with only two physicians, 
a trained nurse, and a desk clerk, its 
staff is now more than three times 
as large; it has a truly Catholic so- 
cial service department, and chap- 
ters of devoted laywomen, each 
chapter sponsoring a single clinic 
division. Having had at first only 
gynecological, medical, pediatric, 
surgical, and oto-laryngological clin- 
ies, it now has also pre- and post- 
natal clinics and departments of 
urology, proctology, dentistry, and 
psychology; and in the latter, the 
same principles of Catholic methods 
prevail and no Freudian folly can 
enter. Having started without 
equipment for operations, it has now 
a major operating room, and a sur- 
gical ward, and only lack of funds 
for a larger nursing corps prevents 
the continual use of these facilities. 
The pediatric department, believing 
that adequate food is a fundamental 
prescription for the cure of the sick 
poor, maintains a nutrition class in 
which more than one hundred un- 
dernourished children receive an ex- 
tra feeding on every school day of 
the week, 

There are no debts,—nothing has 
been attempted till it could be at 
once paid for and adequately per- 


formed. For where debt comes in at 
the door, charity may fly out of the 
window. 

Many clinics are more magnifi- 
cent, many are more imposing. None 
could be more cheerful. Bright 
paint is not a whit costlier than the 
drab “institutional” colors. Every 
sick woman and child is welcome, 
and there is no distinction of race, 
or creed. Until 1933, Notre-Dame 
des Malades was practically without 
publicity except the word passed on 
by its patients,—yet its sick have 
come from all over the Archdiocese 
and even from Delaware and New 
Jersey. They say, “we are helped 
and we feel at home,”—the most 
beautiful compliment any clinic 
could receive. 

In these days, just as our social 
life has become far too personal, so 
institutional life is far too bureau- 
cratic. Institutions should—indeed 
must—be run according to rules, or 
at least according to basic princi- 
ples; but for wise rules the substi- 
tute is too often “red tape.” Notre- 
Dame des Malades has tried to see 
in its patients, not the candidate for 
pills, operations, or a “dole” but the 
human being as a whole. And the 
result has been that all kinds of real 
troubles are carried to its doors—the 
unwanted child to be saved to Catho- 
licity, the unbaptized child to be 
brought to Baptism, the “prob- 
lem,” wayward child to be guid- 
ed aright, the unmarried mother 
to be fortified, the married mother 
to be saved from modern birth con- 
trol, the hungry to be fed and 
clothed, the sick to be treated, and 
even a little home to be saved from 
an usurious mortgage,—this is 
“Catholic medicine,” or, if you will, 
Catholic Action in medicine. [It is 
the ideal lost by the sad Reforma- 
tion, the ideal which had its beauti- 





ful fruition in the Middle Ages when 
all the Christian world was Catholic, 
when the sick poor took all their 
woes and pains to the convent or 
monastery and there found rest for 
body and soul. 

For professional and nonprofes- 
sional laywomen of to-day to take as 
model the great religious charity of 
medievalism is, we humbly realize, 
a tremendous task, and one only to 
be undertaken in most perfect obedi- 
ence to our Archbishop and with ad- 
vice of the priests among whom he 
has placed us. 

We look toward the great ways of 
the past, and see plainly that Notre- 
Dame des Malades is, as St. Thérése 
of Lisieux would put it, only “a lit- 
tle way.” And our little way is only 
begun. The lower floors which 
house the various clinics are busy 
places, but the upper floor, which is 
to be the maternity ward, is still 
bare brick and mortar; and certainly 
no clinic run by women for women 
is half complete until its young 
mothers can “come home” to have 
their babies. 

But we believe as certainly that 
Our Lady, who watched over the 
bridal pair at Cana, will bring us aid. 
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And as we pray that our work may 
endure and workers be raised for it, 
so we pray that other such Catholic 
clinics may be formed, and that 
many devoted Catholic women phy- 
sicians and their friends may come 
to aid in the apostolic work. 

Birth control, sterilization, and 
therapeutic abortions, like cancer, 
are becoming more openly known; 
but, like cancer, they are still, in 
large part, hidden evils which bid 
fair to be unrealized till the fatal 
outcome cannot be stayed. They 
are not confined to the few homes of 
the selfish rich, they are entering 
the many humble homes of the little 
streets. The pernicious knowledge 
and the false “sympathetic reason- 
ing,” starting in pagan hospitals, 
pagan clinics, and the offices of pa- 
gan physicians, trail along many a 
grapevine route. And these are 


cancerous processes which do far 
worse than harm the body;—they 


destroy the soul. 

To combat these evils would seem 
true Catholic action for trained and 
true Catholic wom en,—may our 
Lord and our Lady awaken them to 
the need. 

E.tse WuitTLock-Rose, M.D. 
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STATESMAN AND SAINT 


Four things were killed when they 
killed More. First, they killed learn- 
ing, for More and Fisher were the 
two most learned men in England. 
By killing them Henry declared 
war on scholarship, and he dealt to 
it such a blow that it was not until 
more than a century later that Eng- 
lish scholars were to be able to bear 
comparison with the scholars of the 
Continent. Under Elizabeth poetry 
was to flourish, but scholarship and 
the tradition of an English prose 
were dead. 

Secondly, they killed justice. Ac- 
cording to the old conception of the 
law England was but a province of 
Christendom. The king held his 
power sub Deo et lege, and any 
enactment that contradicted the 
Christian law was ipso facto invalid. 
According to that conception the 
execution of More was an act of ille- 
gality, but it was an act of illegality, 
too, even on the new absolutist con- 
ception. Even if Henry had the right 
to issue any statute that he chose— 
even then, it was only by perjury 
and injustice that More could be 
convicted of violation of Henry’s 
statute. 

Thirdly, they killed laughter. 
More’s was a soul that dwelt in 
unity, and laughter is one of the 
privileges which God gives to such a 
soul. It does not need the laughter 
of dissipation as an escape from life, 
but, as it goes forward to higher 
things, it can naturally take enjoy- 
ment in the things of this world as 
it passes them by. Those who had 


made their God of the things of this 
world could not suffer such an en- 
joyment. 

But fourthly—and it was what 
mattered mos t—they killed holi- 
ness. Before that colossal fact all 
the excuses and the explanations 
fade into nothing. It is the mark of 
a Christian saint that he possesses 
the imagination that jumps back 
across a thousand or two thousand 
years of history. His whole life is 
lived under an excitement similar to 
that of the first disciples when they 
first heard the amazing news that 
the Tomb was empty. To him that 
news is so amazing that he never 
forgets to be surprised at it. He nev- 
er comes to take it for granted that 
Christ died for him. And naturally 
enough to such a man, as to those 
first disciples, the news, if true, is 
so important that it is mere madness 
to give one’s mind to any other busi- 
ness to the neglect of it. Such a 
man was More—a man of the world, 
indeed, a lawyer and a statesman, 
but one to whom law and statesman- 
ship were only important in so far 
as they could be used to further the 
purposes of Christ. There was not 
room in England for both such a 
man and the Tudor state. 

After a time God in a measure 
gave back again to England the first 
three of those things of which the 
English robbed themselves. In 
quieter and kinder days they recap- 
tured their excellently good hu- 
mour. Learning of a sort flourished 
once more among them, and they 
made themselves the masters of a 
system of justice not notably infe- 





rior to that of other nations. But 
holiness they have never again pos- 
sessed. Their system of education 
does not even try to stimulate the de- 
sire for it, and the English gentle- 
man by his code almost boasts his 
lack of it. Since More’s time there 
has been no one man in a position of 
political power in England of whom 
it could be said without manifest 
absurdity that he had in him any 
touch of holiness. It will only be 
when such a man comes again to 
rule in England that we shall be able 
to say that God has finally lifted 
from us the curse that is upon us for 
the murder of the greatest of our 


countrymen. 
—From Thomas More. By Cuatstorpner Hot- 
us (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co.). 
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MorTHeErR oF Gop AND SECOND Eve 


TuHat Mary is the Mother of God, 
that she is the Second Eve—these 


are the two great centers of [Cardi- 


nal Newman’s] doctrine. In these 
two great facts of the divine ma- 
ternity and the spiritual maternity 
of Mary, he directs himself to an ex- 
planation of Mary’s grandeurs and 
her prerogatives. 

Would Newman look for the rea- 
son of Mary’s dignity, her virginity, 
her sanctity, her Immaculate Con- 
ception, her Assumption, her inter- 
cessory power, he turns towards 
Mary’s close relationship with the 
Incarnate Word, who had to be born 
of a Virgin as alone befitting His 
infinite holiness. This Virgin had 
to be holy because holiness and di- 
vine favor go together; further, she 
was in intimate intercourse with the 
Fount of holiness for more than 
thirty years. She had to be holy in 
her conception, for Jesus would 
have naught to do with sin. As the 
most devoted of sons, He could not 
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permit His Mother to witness the 
corruption of the tomb. In heaven, 
Mary’s intercession is all-powerful 
with Him, because Jesus cannot re- 
fuse anything to His Mother, who 
was His only near relative on earth. 
Newman’s Mariology is particu- 
larly characterized by his deduction 
of the dignity and privileges of 
Mary, from her réle as Second Eve. 
The doctrine of the Second Eve as 
he shows (and there lies the great 
strength of his argumentation), is 
as old as Christianity itself; in fact, 
Newman goes farther and sees it 
foreshadowed in the oracle of Gene- 
sis, announcing the woman who 
would one day crush the head of the 
serpent. This parallel bet ween 
Mary and Eve has held a prominent 
place in the minds of the faithful 
throughout the ages. The early Fa- 
thers, as well as the Doctors of the 
Church, have all emphasized this 
great position of Mary. In the nine- 
teenth century itself, a good servant 
of the Blessed Virgin, Father Chami- 
nade, based the consecration of 
Christians in general to the Mother 
of God on this position. To the 
members of the Society of Mary 
which he founded, he presented 
Jesus as the model of their devotion, 
for Jesus associated His Blessed 
Mother in all the mysteries of His 
life and of the Redemption. 
Newman considers Mary’s posi- 
tion from a particular aspect, for he 
finds this doctrine the special one, 
the primitive view, the prima facie 
view of the Blessed Virgin in An- 
tiquity. In this doctrine he finds 
the reason for Mary’s exaltation, as 
clearly demonstrated by the apoc- 
alyptic vision of the Woman. Mary 
must be as fully endowed as Eve. 
Eve the Virgin, brought forth death, 
Mary the Virgin, brings forth life; 
Eve was filled with grace to be the 
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mother of the living, though in fact 
she became the mother of death; 
Mary, the true Mother of the living, 
had to have greater grace, greater 
holiness. Like Eve, she had to be 
conceived immaculate. Had Eve 
not sinned, she would have been 
spared the corruption of the grave; 
the second and greater Eve was 
spared this humiliation. Mary ap- 
peared to the Fathers as Eve’s Ad- 
vocate, and in this réle she exercises 
her maternal solicitude on behalf of 
the children of men. Since all this 
is true of our Lady, faith must have 
devotion as its consequence, to 
which no limit can be set, provided 
her condition as creature is recog- 
nized. 

Newman’s doctrine, which is seen 
to be consistent and to form a har- 
monious whole, has served as a 
model to subsequent Marian writers 
who insist on the solid doctrinal 
basis for this devotion, one of the 
most beautiful in Catholic life. His 
own defense of devotion to our Lady 
was a serious protest against the 
puerile absurdities and unwarranted 
exaggerations to which some writers 
have given expression under pretext 
of honoring the Mother of God. He 
has demonstrated beyond doubt that 
a virile solid true devotion can exist 
without running to stupid extrava- 
gances. He accomplished for the 
nineteenth century in England, what 
a Bossuet, a Francis de Sales and 
several others did for the seven- 
teenth century in France, where in- 
discreet devotees of our Lady ad- 
vocated a multiplication of petty 
practices as being the essential of 
true piety. 

A follower of Petavius, Canisius, 
Bellarmine, Newman has led the 
way for Catholics in their defense of 
the truth against the attacks of 
Protestants, who are blinded by 


prejudice and ignorance in most 
cases. Following the standards of 
critical research, Newman has 
proved that Catholics can trace the 
beginnings of their devotion to Mary 
down to the primitive Church—not 
that it existed in precisely the same 
forms as at the present time, but 
that these forms are the logical con- 
sequences of what was held con- 
cerning her in the earliest ages of 
Christianity. He prepared the way 
for the numerous works that have 
appeared in recent years on the 
teachings of the early Fathers rela- 
tive to our Lady. On his conversion 
he had deplored the absence of a 
historico-dogmatic school among 
Catholics, but now his desires are be- 
ing realized to the full. The history 
of Mariology in the first five cen- 
turies of which he gives an epitome 
is being studied in detail and devel- 
oped to its just proportions. 

—From The Mariology of Cardinal Newman. 


By Rev. Francis J. Frieper, S.M., 8.T.D. (New 
York: Benziger Bros.). 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING HoLy 


THE saint is the supreme argu- 
ment for the reality of the super- 
natural, and it is significant that Dr. 
Inge, who rejects with contemptu- 
ous disgust the argument from 
miracles, and who places little or no 
reliance on the historical accuracy 
of the Gospels, professes himself to 
be completely satisfied by the testi- 
mony of the saints. He is not even 
disturbed by the fact that saints 
flourish most happily within that 
rigid framework of Catholic dogma 
which he so whole-heartedly de- 
spises. 

The witness of the saints is sup- 
plemented by the testimony of all 
those who have felt the need to wor- 
ship and who have gratified that 










need. If the religious appetite, the 
craving for worship, which is one of 
the most ancient and most univer- 
sal of human instincts, does not 
correspond to some objective reality, 
it is the only human appetite which 
feeds on complete illusion. It is, in- 
deed, characteristic of this muddle- 
headed age that the consolation 
which religion affords should be 
used as an argument against the ob- 
jective reality of religion. This is 
much as if one were to argue that 
cows do not exist because beef is so 
consoling to a hungry man. Nor is 
the religious appeal to the consen- 
sus of all mankind refuted by the 
fact that various false beliefs have 
been universally held at different 
periods of human history. It is in- 


valid to argue that because all men 
were mistaken in believing the earth 
to be flat, all saints may be mistaken 
in believing that God exists, for 


there is a vital distinction between 
theories about the physical universe 
and facts of spiritual experience. 
Only experts can verify or disprove 
the former, whereas the latter are 
tested daily by ordinary people in 
the normal course of life. The 
theory, for instance, that the earth 
was flat was accepted lightly and 
without examination because it had 
no relevance to the practical prob- 
lems of life, and was consequently 
never put to the test of experience. 
And this theory was abandoned as 
lightly as it had been held, when iue 
experts decided against it. But the 
belief in the existence of God, which 
if strongly held, has the most pro- 
found effect upon life, and which 
has some effect even if lightly held, 
has stood the test of experience in 
every age and in every race. We 
may well despair of the possibility 
of arriving at truth by human testi- 
mony if we sweep aside as a collec- 
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tive hallucination the common ex- 
perience of the mystics of every re- 
ligion, of every race, and of every 
century. 

It is illegitimate for the individual 
to appeal to his own individual re- 
ligious experience when arguing 
with a man who has enjoyed no re- 
ligious experience whatever. But 
just as blind men might deduce the 
reality of art from the consensus of 
art lovers, so those who are reli- 
giously blind may deduce from the 
consensus of the mystics the reality 
of the supernatural world. It is, in- 
deed, impossible to remain unim- 
pressed by the verdict of the mystics 
on the points on which they all 
agree. Now, the mystics are at one 
in their assertion that no happiness 
compares with the happiness of 
those who have established com- 
munion with God. Sensuality and 
self-indulgence may be compared 
with the dirt darkening a window, 
for the divine rays, so the mystics 
assert, cannot reach the soul unless 
the window has been cleansed by 
asceticism... . 

The saint, then, is a signpost 
pointing to the supernatural, a dra- 
matic reminder not only of the ex- 
istence of God but also of our obli- 
gation to God. The very extrava- 
gances of the saints are necessary to 
startle us out of our complacent self- 
satisfaction. Indeed, their extrava- 
gant preoccupation with the next 
world may be necessary to compen- 
sate for our no less exaggerated pre- 
occupation with this world. 

The most fantastic exaggeration 
of the saints at least serve to remind 
us of those Christian standards 
which we are only too ready to for- 
get. We who find it impossible to 
love and difficult to be kind to our 
neighbour need to be startled into 
penitence by such acts of stagger- 
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ing love as the loving embrace with 
which St. Francis welcomed the 
leper. It is indeed in such glorious 
superfluities of devotion that the 
saint shows the full royalty of a love 
which can rise superior to the move- 
ments of the flesh because it is trans- 
formed by the power ejus divinitatis 
qui humanitatis nostre fieri digra- 
tus est particeps. 

These excesses of charity may be, 
as William James insists, a creative 
force. The love which the saint lav- 
ishes on the unlovable has many a 
time worked miracles. The world 
indeed would be a dreary place if 
there were “no one ready to be 
duped many a time rather than live 
always on suspicion; no one glad to 
treat individuals passionately and 
impulsively rather than by general 
rules of prudence. .. . We can never 
be sure in advance of any man that 
his salvation by the way of love is 
hopeless.” And William James 
continues: “Saints are the anima- 
tors of potentialities of goodness 
which, but for them, would lie for 
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ever dormant. It is not possible to 
be quite as mean as we naturally are 
when they have passed before us. 
One fire kindles another; and with- 
out that over-trust in human worth 
which they show, the rest of us 
would lie in spiritual stagnancy.” 

The saint is a living reminder of 
a truth which the modern world 
has forgotten. His life is an argu- 
ment for the importance of being 
holy. The world of today is in des- 
perate need of saints to counteract 
that reversal of values which began 
with the Renaissance. The mediz- 
val world believed that learning was 
important, but that piety was still 
more important. The modern world 
regards piety as faintly ridiculous, 
and education as the panacea for all 
evils. Outlines of Science, and 
Outlines of Modern Knowledge sell 
by tens of thousands. Few publish- 
ers would risk any money on an 
Outline of Piety. 


—From A Saint in the Slave Trade: St. Peter 
Claver. By Arnon Lunn (New York: Sheed & 
Ward, Inc.). 
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Tue Mass ts SociaL WorsHIP 


Ir is known that on and between 
the dates of April 25th-28th Mass 
will be celebrated continuously in 
the Grotto of Lourdes, beginning at 
4 p. m. on Thursday, April 25th, 
and ending by a Pontifical celebra- 
tion at 3 p. m. on Sunday, the 28th. 
The Holy Father has expressly ap- 
proved not only of Catholics going 
to Lourdes so numerously as pos- 
sible, but of their joining actively, 
all over the world, in the unique act 
of worship that is to be offered 
there. If, he says, under the leader- 
ship of their bishops in their respec- 
tive dioceses, “by offering Masses 
for this intention and by special 
. par- 


prayers ... all Christians. . 
take in the Triduum of Lourdes... 
We shall indeed perceive the One 
Sacrifice being offered with ‘one 
voice and with one mind’... the 
whole family of Christians united in 
one intention, in one faith, and in 


one prayer.” So writes the Holy 
Father in his letter to Mgr. Gerlier, 
Bishop of Tarbes and Lourdes, a let- 
ter which has taken on almost the 
character of an encyclical... . 

It was understood that the Holy 
Father wished the Year of Jubilee, 
and its extension, to be the occasion 
of a great increase in the under- 
standing of the Holy Eucharist and 
Mass in particular, of love for it, and 
of the right use of it... . 

Those who spontaneously go to 
Mass on Sundays, or at other times, 
or bring friends or others to Mass, 
should not be satisfied with physical 
presence at Mass, but should in- 
creasingly understand, love, and 


make use of it. I doubt whether 
anyone who goes to Mass at all, does 
so merely physically. That would 
mean, to be present there as he 
might be anywhere else, for exam- 
ple, in a smoking-room, That might 
conceivably be true of a young man 
who went to Mass merely because 
it would hurt his mother if he didn’t. 
And certainly, such young men, and 
indeed young women, seem not to 
be few. But short of them (and 
even they . . . even they, when you 
get down to their soul’s marrow?), 
how very many go to Mass because 
they would feel vaguely “uncom- 
fortable” if they didn’t? These of- 
fer a happy hunting-ground to psy- 
chologists who inquire into infantile 
complexes. I do not decry even this 
quasi-physical presence at Mass, 
When I seemed to be decrying it, 
recently, a layman said to me: 
“Please, please—leave some room 
for Grace.” He meant, that the 
1-100th per cent contribution from 
man, met with a 99th per cent re- 
sponse from God. He was right. 
But you can’t presume upon it... . 
It remains, that a very large num- 
ber of modern Catholics need to 
know better what Mass is, why they 
should “go” to it, what is happen- 
ing at the altar, and what the priest 
is saying. 

Hence any Crusade, or League, 
concerned with “hearing Mass,” 
must concern itself with the liturgy 
of Mass in all its details, so that a 
man may understand it, at least as 
well as he understands the details 
of his job or of his sport. Personal- 
ly, we feel pretty sure that a popular 
appreciation of (understanding of, 
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love for, use of) Mass will not be 
regained until the entire congrega- 
tion participates collectively, vocal- 
ly and intelligently, in the celebra- 
tion of the Liturgy. We have never 
disguised this our conviction. But 
apart from what may be considered 
a personal fad (though in view of 
so many ecclesiastical documents, it 
is hard to see how it can be), it 
seems clear that the Papal desire 
that an immensely developed devo- 
tion to Mass should come about, 
must involve a great increase in the 
understanding of Mass and of all 
that concerns it. Else we should 
risk falling down into a sort of Prot- 
estant state of mind—that a vague 
emotion is all that religion asks of 
one. How vividly I remember my 
own Protestant days, when I used 
to be asked: “Did you not feel God 
very near you during Evensong?” 
And indeed one did. Hymns; or- 
gan; twilight. But what happened 
Monday morning? Therefore, this 
Papally-approved Crusade, and pro- 
jected League, will involve not only 
a more frequent “going to” Mass, 
but a much deeper understanding 
of what Mass is, and a more active 
sharing in all that makes up the lit- 
urgy of Mass. The liturgy is the 
Church’s official and collective way 
of praying. Let no one say that “I 
pray privately: I do not like pray- 
ing with other people elbowing me: 
I do not like praying save in my own 
way, my own words.” That, if it 
were really meant, and if there were 
nothing else to it, would be the 
worst sort of religious individual- 
ism. It would be as alien to human 
“sociableness,” as to the Church’s 
Catholicity. Every Catholic who 
prays at all, has a thousand oppor- 
tunities of praying “in his own way, 
in his own words,” and as privately 
as he pleases. But he is not an indi- 


vidualist. He lives in a society: he 
has his collective, social way of 
praying at least as much as he has 
his private way of eating — and 
heaven knows how many and how 
costly are the dinners, complete 
with liqueurs and cigars, that Cath- 
olics, Catholic Societies, give to one 
another. (It is a positive tempta- 
tion to calculate how much money, 
Catholic money, is spent on food, 
drinks and smokes, per annum, in 
this single city of London. Do we 
rebuke it? Well, so-so. We don’t 
say that it is bad, precisely because. 
it is “social.” But do we think it 
could be simplified? slightly de- 
materialized? Yes.) 

The specific “social” opportunity 
of the Catholic, is Social Worship. 
Mass, on Sundays, is his proper So- 
cial Worship. But such worship is 
very poor, if it be not according to 
his maximum of intelligence and 
of appetite. Therefore, everything 
that enables him to worship, with 
“all his heart, and all his mind, and 
all his strength,” is what the Holy 
See, in asking an increase of “devo- 
tion” to Mass, is asking from him. 
When, therefore, the Holy See sanc- 
tions, applauds, and urges a quite 
unique—note, historically, absolute- 
ly unique—event, that is, the Trid- 
uum of continuous Masses at 
Lourdes, the Pope, the Holy Spirit, 
Christ our Lord, want that some- 
thing—dare I say? as astonishing as 
Pentecost, should happen amongst 


us. 
—C. C. Mantinpare, S.J., in The Month (Lon- 
don), April, 1935. 


<i 
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PorTUGAL To-DAY 


For more years than we can 
count, it has been a stock anti-Cath- 
olic and pro-Protestant argument 
that the countries called Catholic 





are less prosperous, less well gov- 
erned and more corrupt in their 
public life than the countries called 
Protestant. So old is this assertion 
that Cardinal Newman, more than 
eighty years ago, devoted many 
pages to its refutation. 

While the great Oratorian’s rea- 
soning remains valid, especially on 
such points as the different stand- 
ards by which Catholics and non- 
Catholics respectively view a soci- 
ety and a culture, it will be useful 
to take another line and to re-exam- 
ine the anti-Catholic indictment in 
the light of twentieth-century facts 
rather than of abstract considera- 
tions. .. . The enquiry might cover 
a wide field. One little country the 
New Austria could give us materials 
for a whole page describing the won- 
derful careers and achievements of 
those three able and inflexibly up- 
right patriots Mgr. Seipel, Dr. Doll- 
fuss and Chancellor Schuschnigg, 
all of them devout Catholics. We 
could show how much France has 
benefited by even a partial abandon- 
ment of her once thoroughgoing 
anti-Catholicism; how Spain be- 
came a progressive country under 
that misjudged dictator the Cath- 
olic General Primo de Rivera, and 
how much of her progress was 
wrecked under the anti-Catholic 
usurpation of 1931-34; how her 
Catholic statesmen have led and 
served Belgium; how many South 
American Republics have become 
more peaceful and prosperous since 
they regained their filial respect for 
the Church; what a different coun- 
try is Italy now that justice has been 
done to the Holy See; and so on. 
But we lack space and time for so 
wide-ranging an article; and so we 
will confine ourselves to a single 
country. 

So long as Portugal, once a power- 
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ful and pioneer nation, allowed her- 
self to be beguiled by “Liberal” 
demagogues of the _ atheistical 
French School, she sank and sank 
until she became a byword for fac- 
tiousness, intrigues, corruption, in- 
efficiency and discontent. Cliques 
of “In-and-Out” politicians took 
turns at “making” elections until 
democracy became a hollow sham. 
Even more of a mockery was the 
anti-Catholic Republic which, under 
the bombastic President Braga and 
with a selfish gang of atheist Minis- 
ters began its career by a bitter and 
even brutal persecution of Catho- 
lics. Cabinet succeeded Cabinet, 
with now and then a minor Revolu- 
tion, until it came to be a saying 
among Europe’s publicists that Por- 
tugal was “a hopeless country.” 

For an account of Portugal as she 
is after seven years of Catholic ad- 
ministration under General Car- 
mona and Dr. Salazar we refer read- 
ers not to any Catholic book or 
newspaper but to The Times [Lon- 
don] of March 13 this year, where 
there is a long article which con- 
cludes as follows: 

“It is impossible to deny that the 
economic improvement recorded in 
Portugal since 1928 is not only 
without parallel anywhere else in 
the world but is an achievement for 
which history can show but few 
precedents. Budgets have been bal- 
anced, the floating debt no longer 
exists, the finances of the colonies 
have been placed on at least a sound- 
er basis than before, and the very 
real social improvements which 
have been successfully carried out 
have made it possible to reduce un- 
employment to a very small figure. 
This is surely a record of which any 
country might be proud.” 

We admit that The Times article 
here cited is mainly economic and 
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that, on our own showing, financial 
prosperity is not the supreme cri- 
terion of a people and a civilization. 
Therefore we add, knowing that we 
cannot be contradicted by any fair- 
minded man who is familiar with 
contemporary Portugal, that the 
background of this economic recov- 
ery, or rather the atmosphere in 
which it has been consummated, is 
moral and spiritual in the Catholic 
sense. While the roads, good un- 
der the last kings, Carlos and Man- 
oel, and bad under the godless Re- 
public, have been made equal to 
England’s, the welfare of the hum- 
blest folk has been studied and pro- 
moted. The towns are cleaner, the 
country’s agriculture and its world- 
famous viticulture are fostered and 
protected, the schools and the courts 
of justice function efficiently and 
Portugal at last has its up-to-date 
“wireless.” Pilgrimages, attended 


by hundreds of thousands of Portu- 


guese, are unhindered, ecclesiastics, 
from the Papal Nuncio down to the 
rural clergy, are treated with re- 
spect, and there is again a Catholic 
Press. Public money is cheerfully 
spent upon the long-neglected 
churches and other monuments of 
Portugal’s old renown as a Catholic 
and maritime kingdom. In short, 
Catholic Portugal has stood in such 
bright contrast with Azanist Spain 
that the usurping anti-Catholic Left 
in Madrid did all it could safely do 
to undermine the Carmona-Salazar 
régime. 

It may be objected that instead of 
comparing some Protestant coun- 
try with a Catholic one, we have 
contrasted Portugal under Catholic 


with Portugal under atheist rulers. 
This is true. But our trouble is to 
find a country which, nowadays, is 
as Protestant as Portugal is Cath- 
olic. Except the small Scandinavian 
countries which (unlike Portugal) 
were neutrals in the Great War, thus 
doing big business and saving enor- 
mous expenditure, there are hardly 
any Protestant countries. In Hol- 
land and Germany, the Catholic 
churchgoers equal and perhaps out- 
number the Protestants. 

The U. S. A. might be called 
Protestant; but with Ex-President 
Hoover’s attack upon President 
Roosevelt’s economics and finance 
quite fresh in our ears we cannot be 
justly called unfriendly for saying 
that the U. S. A. with their General 
Johnson, have not produced states- 
men comparable with the Catho- 
lic statesmen produced in Austria, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy and pre-Nazi 
Germany. Neither has Great Britain. 

If somebody rejoins that the 
abundance of able Catholic leaders 
during the last decade has been only 
a “fluke,” or batch of coincidences, 
we shall be entitled to say that any 
epoch in the past when non-Catholic 
countries appeared to possess the 
best leaders may also have been a 
time of fluke. But we do not accept 
any such reasoning. Our belief is 
rather that the Hour, the post-bel- 
lum Hour of exceptional stress, has 
compelled this generation to listen 
to exceptional men. And they are 
exceptional not so much by natural 
talent as by their supernatural rey- 
erence for the revealed Will of 
God. 

—From The Tablet (London), March 30, 1935. 
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PAPAL ALLOCUTION ON PEACE 


A secret Consistory of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals was held on April 
ist for the canonization of the Eng- 
lish martyrs, Cardinal John Fisher 
and Sir Thomas More, and His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XJ. used the occa- 
sion to speak, not only on the cause 
of the English martyrs, but on the 
disturbed conditions, moral, eco- 
nomic and political, that are trou- 
bling mankind. The Holy Father 
paid graceful tribute to the King of 
England who celebrates the silver 
jubilee of his coronation this year. 
He remarked that large numbers of 
pilgrims from the British Empire 
had come to Rome for the Holy 
Year, and that they had prayed for 
Church unity. In that desire the 
Supreme Pontiff joined fervently: 
“We hope and pray,” he said, “that 
these Blessed Martyrs may obtain 
from God the light and grace for 
the minds of their fellow citizens so 
that the solemn occasion of their 
canonization may be for many a 
stimulus to study profoundly the 
doctrine of the Church and to turn 
to this mother nourisher of sanc- 
tity.” 

The Holy Father realized, he said, 
that peoples everywhere were look- 
ing to him, the Common Father of 
all, “for light, relief and hope.” 
Therefore it was opportune for him 
to speak on the moral impossibility 
of a new war among the nations. 
“Since the rumor of war,” he said, 
“universally spread, is the cause of 
agitation to all and arouses the ut- 
most fear in all, We think it oppor- 
tune to speak of it as the Apostolic 


office intrusted to Us seems to re- 
quire. That peoples should again 
take up arms one against the other; 
that the blood of brothers should 
again be shed; that on the earth and 
sea and from the sky destruction 
and ruin should be shed on all would 
be a crime so enormous—a manifes- 
tation of fury so foolish—that We 
believe it absolutely impossible ac- 
cording to that juridical saying: 
‘Things which are against right may 
not be and ought not to be believed 
as possible.’ 

“Indeed, We cannot persuade 
Ourselves that those who should 
have the prosperity and well-being 
of peoples at heart could wish to 
push into murder, ruin and exter- 
mination, not only their own na- 
tion but a great part of humanity. 
But if any should dare to commit 
this evil crime (may God remove 
the sad presage, which We on Our 
part, do not believe will be fulfilled), 
then the least We shall be able to do 
is to turn again to God with em- 
bittered soul and the prayer: ‘Scat- 
ter Thou the nations that delight in 
wars.’” 

In conclusion the Holy Father 
spoke of the close of the Jubilee 
Year with the three days and three 
nights of uninterrupted series of 
Masses at the Grotto of Lourdes, 
and his final touching words were: 
“We trust, therefore, that to the 
abundant fruits of salvation gath- 
ered during the Holy Year, still 
other and more copious fruits will 
be added, and that, through the in- 
tercession of the Immaculate Vir- 
gin, the rainbow of peace will final- 
ly arise over a tormented world.” 
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PavuList Missionary Dtes 


THe Rev. Owen A. McGrath, 
C.S.P., died on March 30th, while 
engaged in preaching a course of 
Lenten sermons at St. Dunstan’s 
Basilica, Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Canada. Father Mc- 
Grath had struggled against a pain- 
ful illness in order to complete his 
scheduled sermons, but finally had 
to submit to an operation and died 
a few days later. During most of 
the twenty-seven years of his priest- 
ly life, Father McGrath was engaged 
in giving missions and retreats. 
For five years, however, he was 
headmaster of the Paulist Choir 
School which was maintained for 
several years in New York, and dur- 
ing the World War he served as a 
chaplain. 

A native of Boston, where he was 
born in 1882, Owen McGrath was 
educated at the famous Boston 
Latin School (which, by the way, 
celebrated last month its three hun- 
dredth anniversary), and then went 
to Dartmouth College, New Hamp- 
shire, where he gained renown on 
the football and baseball teams. 
Having decided to join the Paulists, 
he went to their house of studies in 
Washington, and was ordained in 
New York, June 13, 1908. Father 
McGrath had intense devotion to 
Our Lady of Lourdes, to the Little 
Flower and to the saintly Curé of 
Ars; incidents from the life of this 
holy priest he used frequently in his 
retreat conferences. In 1925 while 
conducting a novena in honor of the 
Little Flower in the Paulist Church 
in New York, Father McGrath dis- 
played great coolness when a fire 
threatened the church and he was 
able to persuade a huge crowd to 
leave quietiy and without disorder. 

En route to New York from Char- 
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lottetown where he died, Father 
McGrath’s body was brought to St. 
Cecilia’s Church in Boston, and his 
many friends among the clergy and 
laity of that city participated in a 
Requiem Mass. The following day 
the Funeral Mass was celebrated in 
the Paulist Church in New York by 
the Very Rev. John B. Harney, 
C.S.P., Superior General, and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Thomas F. Ryder, C.S.P., of St. Paul 
College, Washington, D. C. 

May the soul of this zealous mis- 
sionary rest in peace! 


-—— 
—-e 





AWARD TO FRANK H. SPEARMAN 


THE annual award by Notre 
Dame University to a distinguished 
American Catholic layman, always 
made on Laetare Sunday, went this 
year to Mr. Frank Hamilton Spear- 
man, novelist. It was the second 
time Notre Dame honored Mr. 
Spearman; in 1917 he was given 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. Mr. Spearman has lived in 
California for many years but he 
was born in Buffalo, N. Y. First a 
journalist he turned to the writing 
of novels and found quick success. 
Some of his best known works of 
fiction are: Whispering Smith, 
Robert Kimberly, Mountain Divide 
and Nan of Music Mountain. 

The committee in making the 
University’s award issued the fol- 
lowing statement: “Frank H. Spear- 
man has been selected by the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame as recipient 
of the Laetare Medal for 1935 in 
recognition of his distinction as a 
Catholic layman and of his service 
to the country in the volumes of in- 
teresting and wholesome fiction he 
has provided through many years 
to a large reading public. This 





award will have the hearty approval 
of all who are acquainted with the 
work of this manly American novel- 
ist.” 


in 
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FATHER CAVANAUGH OF NotrE DAME 





One of the best known priests of 
the Holy Cross Congregation, the 
Rev. Dr. John W. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., 
died March 22d, in the infirmary of 
Notre Dame University. He was 
sixty-four years of age and had been 
ill a long time. But previous to his 
illness he had led a most active life 
as educator, author and lecturer. 
He was president of Notre Dame 
from 1905 to 1919, a period of great 
expansion for the University. 

Father Cavanaugh was a native of 
the neighboring State of Ohio and 
he entered Notre Dame as a college 
student. He was ordained to the 


priesthood in the Congregation of 


the Holy Cross in 1894 and became 
associate editor of Ave Maria until 
he was named to the presidency of 
Notre Dame in 1905. It was during 
his administration that the cele- 
brated coach Knute Rockne came to 
the University. A new residence 
hall, and new buildings for a post 
office, a novitiate, and a library 
marked his administration. After- 
wards he taught English and his- 
tory and became prefect of religion. 

The Funeral Mass was celebrated 
in Sacred Heart Church at the Uni- 
versity by the Rev. James A. Burns, 
C.S.C., Provincial, in the presence of 
the Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., in which dio- 
cese the University is located. 
Three other bishops were present: 
the Most Rev. Joseph Ritter, of In- 
dianapolis, the Most Rev. Joseph 
Schrembs of Cleveland, and the 
Most Rev. Philip R. McDevitt of 
Harrisburg. Messages of sympathy 
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were received from President 
Roosevelt, the Apostolic Delegate, 
and from nearly all the members of 
the American hierarchy. 

May the soul of this devoted 
priest rest in peace! 


iin 
—- 





CLOSE OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 


Last January our Holy Father 
Pope Pius XI. wrote to Bishop Ger- 
lier of Tarbes and Lourdes on the 
occasion of the 75th anniversary of 
the Apparitions of Our Lady, giv- 
ing his “most cordial approbation” 
to the suggestion of Cardinal Ver- 
dier and the late Cardinal Bourne 
that the Jubilee Year be closed with 
three days of Masses continuously 
offered from April 25th-28th at the 
Grotto of Lourdes. As we go to 
press extensive plans are being 
made for this impressive demon- 
stration of religious faith, and in 
accordance with the Holy Father’s 
wishes all his children, “even in 
the remotest regions,” are asked 
to petition Almighty God, during 
these three days, through the inter- 
cession of Our Lady of Lourdes, to 
bring peace to the world. 

The Supreme Pontiff in his re- 
cent allocution to the Cardinals re- 
ferred to this solemn closing of the 
Jubilee: “We wish to be present at 
this celebration,” he said, “through 
the means of our Cardinal Legate” 
(Cardinal Pacelli has been desig- 
nated), “both because of Our own 
piety toward the Immaculate Virgin 
and because of the debt of gratitude 
We owe to God, Who, during the 
Holy Year, has so abundantly dis- 
tributed the fruits of salvation from 
the treasury of the Redemption. 
We have thought that there could 
be no better way to crown the Jubi- 
lee Year commemorating the Divine . 
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Redemption than by having the 
Sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist cele- 
brated uninterruptedly for three 
days and nights at the miraculous 
Grotto of Massabielle, in an atmos- 
phere of ardent piety.” 

The Bishop of Tarbes and 
Lourdes, the Most Rev. Peter M. 
Gerlier, sent invitations to all the 
bishops of the world and the heads 
of religious orders in all countries. 
There will be 140 Masses at the 
Grotto, he announced, one every 
half hour during the three days from 
8 o’clock Thursday afternoon till 3 
o’clock Sunday afternoon. It was 
difficult to select the celebrants of 
these Masses for this unique occa- 
sion. The Bishop said it was im- 
perative that all peoples be repre- 
sented. Cardinals, naturally, would 
be given preference, and the Supe- 
riors General of as many of the 
great orders as possible. Mission- 
aries from distant foreign fields 
were assured places among the 
privileged celebrants. A ruling of 
the Holy Office and the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary was published requiring 
priests who say Mass after midday 
during this series of Masses, to fast 
for four hours prior to beginning 
Mass. Vast crowds of people are at 
Lourdes for this unprecedented 
celebration. Those who attend 
three Masses and say the prescribed 
prayers gain the Jubilee indulgence 
at Lourdes. 


PapaL Honor For Miss O’DonoHVE 


THE medal “Pro Ecclesia et Pon- 
tifice,” instituted by Pope Leo XIII., 
has been awarded to Miss Teresa R. 
O’Donohue of New York, President 
of the Ladies of Charity since 1927. 
It was her mother, the late Mrs. Jo- 
seph J. O’Donohue, who founded 
the association in 1902 and was its 
first president. The original pur- 
pose was the suppert of the New 
York Foundling Hospital; it was 
called the Association of Catholic 
Charities. In 1912 they affiliated 
with the Ladies of Charity founded 
by St. Vincent de Paul in the early 
seventeenth century. Their official 
name now is The Ladies of Charity 
of Catholic Charities of the Arch- 
diocese of New York. They have a 
membership of over fourteen hun- 
dred women and they are interested 
in every field of endeavor for the 
well-being of unfortunates. 

Miss O’Donohue, who has been 
associated with the society since its 
beginning, is also a founder and di- 
rector of the League of Catholic 
Women, and is an active member of 
several other civic and religious as- 
sociations. The medal from the 
Holy Father was formally presented 
to Miss O’Donohue by His Emi- 
nence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, at 
the annual meeting of the Ladies of 
Charity on Easter Saturday in New 
York. 
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A younc priest, the Managing 
Editor of The Catholic University 
Bulletin and Assistant National 
Secretary of The Friends of the 
Catholic University of America, Jo- 
sepH T. Ciune, Pu.D., in his first 
appearance in our pages puts to 
practical use his philosophical at- 
tainments. Ordained in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral in New York in 
1929, Father Clune got his M.A. 
from Fordham two years later and 
his Ph.D. from the University of 
Louvain in 1934. His “Forgotten 
Man” proves that cliché to be true 
in more ways than one. 


We have been publishing SHEL- 
pon Wiis’s (“The Summons”) 
graceful prose for the past decade. 
His last story in our November, 
1933, issue was the subject of much 
comment in the columns of the 
Daily Herald of Hastings, Nebr., 
where Mr. Wills makes his home. 


Ropcer L. Simons gives us a 
timely article in his “A Report Upon 
Lotteries” which embodies material 
dug up during the past two or three 
years out of old newspapers, an- 
cient books and other sources. Mr. 
Simons lives in St. Paul, Minn. 


WELL known in art and literary 
journals, as well as in our own col- 
umns, JAMES W. LANE (“René 
Bazin”) studies a diametrically op- 
posite type of writer to the one who 
was the subject of his last article, 
Marcel Proust. He shows himself 
equally discriminating in his ap- 
praisal of each. Mr. Lane who lives 
in St. James, L. L, devotes his time 


to writing. He holds his M.A. in the 
Fine Arts from Harvard University. 


In the centuries since he died, the 
Poor Little Man of Assisi has been 
pressed into the service of many 
and various causes but probably 
never before has he found himself 
in Wall Street. James BLAINE 
Wacker, Jr. (“My Brother the 
Wolf’), is responsible for his incur- 
sion thereto and somehow makes St. 
Francis seem quite at home there. 
We can imagine some trenchant 
answers to Mr. Walker’s article, 
but he is well equipped to speak for 
the bankers, having spent the great- 
er part of his business life as an in- 
vestment banker here and abroad. 
He graduated with honors from 
Cornell, served on General Persh- 
ing’s staff during the World War, 
and has done some brilliant writing 
on financial subjects. 


K. E. Jos writes reassuringly of 
“India and the Faith.” A native 
Catholic journalist and teacher in 
Changanacherry, Travancore, So. 
India, the author of several books 
and a contributor to the leading pa- 
pers and magazines of his own coun- 
try, Mr. Job has given us several in- 
teresting studies of contemporary 
conditions there. He is also a con- 
tributor to The Commonweal. 


We think it rather a happy cir- 
cumstance that BENJAMIN L. MASSE 
was driven to writing “With Cap 
and Bells,” because he was tired 
of waiting for some one else to 
do it. Mr. Masse is a Jesuit scho- 


lastic spending his regency as in- 
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structor in English and French on 
the faculty of Regis College, Den- 
ver. He holds his degrees from St. 
Louis University and has contribut- 
ed articles and stories to America, 
Modern Schoolman, Sacred Heart 
Messenger, etc. He conceived, or- 
ganized and directed the Catholic 
Library Congress held in Denver in 
1933. 


ToceTHER with the whole of 
Christendom we delight in paying 
honor to “Saint Thomas More,” and 
we are happy to do so through the 
facile pen of the Rev. SELDEN PEa- 
Bopy De.any. Since his return 
from Rome, Father Delany has been 
much in demand as preacher, lec- 
turer and writer on many subjects. 


In her university days KATHERINE 
Brécy (“Saint Antonietta”) used to 
write short stories, all of which end- 
ed very unhappily. Now in the ripe- 


ness of the years and from the van- 
tage point of her undisputed liter- 
ary success, she gives us one that 
works out happily enough and 
which is, she feels, somewhat chal- 
lengingly different from our too 
usual Catholic fiction. Miss Brégy 
has been absent from Philadelphia 
on her annual lecture tour through 
various States. 


BerorE sailing for Europe last 
summer, Mary SInTOoN (Mrs. JOHN 
D.) Lerrcn sent us her essay 
“Stones for Stars” which had won 
the first prize in the Irene Leach 
Memorial against the work of a 
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number of professional writers. 
Mrs. Leitch is still abroad, at Guern- 
sey in the Channel Islands, where 
we last heard from her. She con- 
fesses to being homesick despite the 
interest of her travels, and resolved 
never to stay away so long again. 
Her pen has not been idle, as our 
pages will prove in the coming 
months. 


BERNARDINE M. Quirk, a student 
for the priesthood in the Dominican 
Order, is stationed at their House 
of Studies at River Forest, Ill. Mr. 
Quirk was graduated from Provi- 
dence College in 1930 and for two 
years thereafter was connected with 
the diocesan weekly, The Provi- 
dence Visitor. “Black Sanctity” is 
his first contribution to our pages. 


Our poets may still seasonably 
sing of spring and BLANCHE H. Dow 
does so most delectably in her 
“Spring in Florence,” as does SIsTER 
MiriaM, R.S.M., of Misericordia Col- 
lege, Dallas, Pa., in “Spring Fan- 
tasy”; BERTRAND WEAVER, recently 
ordained to the priesthood in the 
Passionist Order and now stationed 
at the monastery in Scranton, sends 
us as his first contribution “A 
Young Priest to His Mother”; a New 
Yorker, Geornce HorNELL Monrais, 
who writes on literature, art and the 
drama for numerous newspapers 
and periodicals awakens us to the 
spell of the sea in his “Give Me a 
Ship!”; and Carnot Cowarp gives us 
in “The Seekers,” one of her delight- 
ful lyrics. 








Mew Books 


The Pope from the Ghetto. By Gertrude von Le Fort——Thomas More. By 
Christopher Hollis ——Make It New. By Ezra Pound.—The Secret Lore of India and 
The One Perfect Life for All. By W. M. Teape.—Golden Fleece. By William Rose 
Benét.—A Winter Diary and Other Poems. By Mark Van Doren.—The Sentimental 
Journey. By Hugh Kingsmill.—Dickens. By André Maurois.—The Price of Peace. 
By Frank H. Simonds and Brooks Emeny.—Peace and the Plain Man. By Norman 


Angell.—Rebellious Fraser’s. 


By Miriam M. H. Thrall.—The 


Thorndike-Century 
Junior Dictionary. By E. L. Thorndike.—Follow the Furies. By Eleanor Chilton. 
~The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. Vol. III. By J. L. Garvan.—The House of the 
Titans and Other Poems. By A. E.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Pope from the Ghetto. By Ger- 
trude von Le Fort. Translated by 
Conrad M. R. Bonacina. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 
Gertrude von Le Fort chooses a 

fascinating theme and discusses it 

with power and charm. A sensitive, 
mystical, original writer, she is able 
to arouse the interest and even to 
excite the enthusiasm of her read- 
ers. That their interest and enthu- 
siasm often flag is due chiefly to her 
lapses into obscurity. A masterful 
novel of the psychological genre re- 
cently established her reputation; 
now she gives us a notable piece of 
historical fiction already translated 
into French as well as into English. 

Both books are suffused with the 

unmistakable atmosphere of Old 

Rome. Both, too, are characterized 

by frequent unwillingness, or in- 

ability, on the author’s part to speak 
intelligibly to the reader, who at the 

end of many a passage is quite at a 

loss to know what it means. A bad 

defect this, in a psychological study, 
and still more objectionable in an 
historical novel. Possibly the au- 
thor holds with those who under- 
take to communicate impressions 
and suggestions by sounds, ca- 
dences, rhythms, nuances, rather 
than to express clear thought in 


clear language; or perhaps her 
thoughts were conveyed more suc- 
cessfully in the original than in this 
translation. 

We have here stirring pictures of 
the Golden City in the twelfth cen- 
tury: figures of popes and cardinals 
in conference; savage captains; the 
Roman mob; the shrinking yet in- 
domitable Jews; the clash of faith 
with faith; the throttling of Christ- 
like piety by greed of gold and lust 
of power,—a gallery that well illus- 
trates a story of almost unintelli- 
gible days. 

The book deals with the Pierleoni, 
a great but short-lived family spring- 
ing from a Jewish convert of 900 
years ago. In the second generation 
their head, the richest and there- 
fore the strongest man in Rome, 
was guarding the person of the 
Pope and—sometimes with, some- 
times against, the Frangipani—was 
deciding the issue of papal elections. 
His carved sarcophagus is seen to- 
day by visitors to the beautiful Cos- 
mato work in the Cloisters of St. 
Paul-Outside-the-Walls. Other fam- 
ily relics remain—at Monte Cassino, 
the letters of his son, once a monk 
of Cluny and later an antipope; at 
San Lorenzo in Lucina, the tomb of 
Lucretia, “last of the Pierleoni,” 
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who died in 1582. A few years ago, 
—perhaps even now,—part of their 
old Palazzo looked down on the Via 
di Porta Leone in the quarter that 
was once entirely theirs. 

In the first chapter of their his- 
tory we see the little colony of Ro- 
man Jews, close bound by domes- 
tic and racial ties, tenacious of 
faith and practice, tormented by the 
tragic happenings which come to 
this people inevitably because of 
their tireless industry, their stub- 
born exclusiveness, their loyalty to 
the Law. That the book deals with 
the fortunes of the Pierleone who 
was Cardinal Priest of Santa Maria 
in Trastevere (lately the titular 
Church of Cardinal Gibbons) justi- 
fies its picturesque title which, tech- 
nically speaking, is a misnomer. 
Literally the book is not about a 
pope and not about a ghetto; for the 
event decided Pierleone to be merely 
an antipope; and the Roman Ghetto 
was established only 400 years 
later. 

There are, of course, no exact 
standards in historical fiction. In 
the present case, however, with so 
many characters and episodes of un- 
usual importance, certain liberties 
taken by the author seem unlawful. 
She says nothing definite as to her 
sources. A bad omen. We should 
like to be told on what she relies,— 
how much on tradition, how much 
on imagination. Her opening pages 
bring together in confusing associa- 
tion what history records as three 
widely separated events: the perse- 
cution of the Jews, following the 
great earthquake (which must have 
been in 1020 a. p.); the Pontificate 
of St. Leo IX. (which began in 
1048) ; the coming of the first popes 
from Cluny (which could not have 
been earlier than 1073). Again: the 
Conclaye in “the Church of St. Pan- 


cratius which lies on the other side 
of the Tiber” (which would be the 
present San Pancrazio on the Jani- 
culum) was really held, according 
to the Liber Pontificalis, in the 
Chapel of the Monastery of St. Pan- 
cratius attached to the Lateran Ba- 
silica and long since destroyed. In 
that Conclave moreover, the Pier- 
leoni supported not the Cardinal of 
their family, but Cardinal Theobald 
Buccapeccu; and the second election 
of Honorius took place not the same 
day, but seven days later, on De- 
cember 2ist. Again: in the Con- 
clave of 1130, the author places the 
Cardinal Bishop of Portus ‘among 
the supporters of Innocent IL, 
whereas history puts him in the 
party of the antipope. Some im- 
portance attaches to the reason for 
Pierleone’s absence from the elec- 
tion of Innocent II., but it could not 
have been the funeral of his father 
who died two years earlier in 1128. 
Finally, “the Great Schism of the 
West” (a name reserved by common 
agreement to the Schism of 1378- 
1417, more than 200 years later), 
should not be applied to the schism 
of Anacletus. The use of “St. An- 
dreas” for “St. Andrew” is, of course, 
chargeable to the translator. 

The book comes to a close with 
the double papal election, when the 
really exciting part of Pierleone’s 
life is about to coincide with one of 
the most thrilling chapters of 
Church history. This period might 
well invite the pen of a writer as 
gifted as Gertrude von Le Fort. She 
could easily find material for a fasci- 
nating book in those eight troubled 
years. We hope she will. None of 
the shortcomings noted above dis- 
qualify her to tell the story of those 
days when what St. Bernard called 
“the rabies leonina” infected the 
Christian world. J. Mc. 





Thomas More. By Christopher Hol- 
lis. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.25. 
This book is especially timely. It 

brings out in strong relief several 

characteristics of More’s which 
seem certain to capture the modern 
imagination, now that the Holy See 
has focused our attention on him. 

Not without reason has he been 

called “the greatest of Englishmen.” 

He was a scholar learned in the- 

ology and Church history, as well 

as in the classics and the law; a 

statesman, with a scrupulous re- 

gard for truth and justice; a cour- 
tier, who neither flattered nor 
feared his king; a Lord Chancellor 
in a hair shirt, a martyr jesting on 
the scaffold. Even in the glorious 
company of the saints his figure 
stands out conspicuous, encourag- 
ing public servants to be men of 
honor and Christians to be cheerful 
in affliction. The average reader 
introduced by Mr. Hollis to an au- 
thor not widely known except for 
his Utopia, will learn of his solid 
erudition and nicely balanced judg- 
ment in the discussion of such per- 
ennially interesting questions as the 
problem of evil, the nature of Chris- 
tianity, the relation of the Church 
to the Bible, the worth of intellec- 
tual culture and social progress; 
and will find that he occupied in his 
day much the same position as New- 
man held in the nineteenth century. 

With a minimum of tiresome ar- 
gument and a maximum of common 
sense, Hollis discusses the contro- 
versies raised by More’s friendship 
with Erasmus, his Utopian ideal- 
ism, his alleged cruelty. The charge 
of cruelty is completely refuted. 

The alliance with Erasmus is re- 

vealed as incidental to a larger bat- 

tle fought to keep for Christendom 
its inheritance from pagan Greece 
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and from its own splendid pages of 
history in the East. Utopia is 
shown to be in the main a demon- 
stration that Christians had fallen 
not merely below the Catholic ideal, 
but even below the standards of pa- 
gan common sense. 

More stood at the crossroads of 
history. “With the murder of 
More,” said Phillimore, “there was 
a definite act of secession of Eng- 
land from the culture of Europe.” 
He was a defender of learning both 
against Protestant anti-intellectual- 
ism and against ultraconservatism 
among his own coreligionists. He 
symbolized things which are char- 
acteristic of true Christianity, holi- 
ness, justice, laughter, scholarship 
—and in killing him England with- 
ered these flowers of Catholic life. 

An admiring remembrance of two 
great qualities dwells with us after 
we have closed this book: Thomas 
More’s intellectual liberty and his 
whole-hearted merriness. He was 
free to despise his own wealth, free 
to disobey the king for conscience’ 
sake, free to die rather than to sur- 
render his Catholic Faith. His mer- 
riness has passed into fable. Here 
was a man who walked with God; 
and, as Hollis says, “Laughter is 
one of the privileges which God 
gives to such a soul.” M. B. 


Make It New. By Ezra Pound. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 
$3.75. 

Critics who have followed Mr. 
Pound’s work from his early Per- 
sonz down through his association 
with Poetry and his A Draft of XXX 
Cantos have been increasingly aware 
that two factors have tended to mili- 
tate against the fresh and resurgent 
isapulses which that work at first 
gave promise of inciting in our let- 
ters: his ambivalent love and hatred 
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of the America from which he has 
exiled himself has made him gritty 
and discordantly indecorous as a 
critic; and his preoccupation with 
recondite “scholarship” has failed 
to save him from the pedantry he so 
despises. Of the accuracy of that 
“scholarship” — of Ezra Pound’s 
translations from the Latin, Greek, 
Italian, Provencal—I can only re- 
main somewhat suspicious when I 
recall that no less a scholar than 
Professor Hale exposed Mr. Pound 
as a Latinist in the famous Proper- 
tius controversy. 

Make It New is not only a collec- 
tion of its author’s critical dicta, but 
an anthology of verse. Selections 
from the Elizabethan classical poets, 
modern French poets, and the work 
of several translators from the Greek 
are interspersed with a running 
commentary on the poems, on life, 
literature, and all the critics who 
have quarreled with Mr. Pound. 
Judicial criticism he outlaws at once 
with his assurance that Aristotle 
has had “the largest bastard family 
of any philosopher. Ninkus, Pinkus 
and Swinky all try to say what the 
next writer must do.” Instead, cri- 
tics should give themselves over to 
the new criticism of vigorous com- 
position itself, illustrated by Eliot’s 
critique on Seneca in his Agon, and, 
presumably, by Pound’s Make It 
New. 

The book deals with many things: 
the work of the troubadours, the in- 
adequacies of Browning’s rendering 
of Zschylus and of Pope’s transla- 
tions from the Greek ; the prosody of 
Provencal poetry; and the psycho- 
logical growth of Henry James. I 
cannot even mention all the prob- 
lems that its author finds sufficient- 
ly like windmills to tilt with. But 
perhaps his own remark on his 
Henry James chapter describes most 


of them: “a dull grind of an affair, 
a Baedecker to a continent.” 

We are told that “Language is not 
a mere cabinet curio.” The critic 
should therefore have “a care for 
language, for accurate registration 
by language.” Ezra Pound himself 
illustrates the point by warning us 
against the “whole cockeyed sys- 
tem” of American criticism. He ex- 
coriates the “ploot” for failing to en- 
liven our letters; and he refers to 
that unwanted honesty that makes 
Lewis “acceptable to the boob whose 
recognized limitations he portrays 
without pulling the gaff....” We 
are told of the banning of Ulysses by 
the subjects “of Woodie Wilson the 
damned,” and of that “baboon law” 
that still prevails against such books. 
This does, indeed, make criticism 
new! C. McC. 


The Secret Lore of India and The 
One Perfect Life for All. Being a 
few main passages from the 
Upanishads put into English verse, 
with an Introduction and Conclu- 
sion together with a Supplement 
consisting of Additional Selec- 
tions in English Verse and ‘Notes. 
By W. M. Teape. Cambridge, 
England: W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 
2 vol. 7s. 6d. 

After having given fifty years of 
his life to the study of the fqunda- 
tions of Eastern and Western reli- 
gious thought the author of these 
two volumes was at last persuaded 
to gather up the fruits of his extend- 
ed labors and set them down in 
writing. Attempts to harmonize 
phases of Oriental thought with 
truths of the Christian religion have 
been made at various times, but no 
author until now has undertaken 
the task of giving us a parallel pres- 
entation of the main doctrines of the 
Upanishads (the Secret Lore of In- 





dia) together with those of Christi- 
anity (the One Perfect Life for All) 
and of pointing out to us the lines of 
agreement and divergence between 
the two. Mr. Teape does not claim 
to have spoken the last word on this 
subject. He considers his work only 
a “first ingathering” and an adven- 
ture—for the completion of which 
coworkers are needed. If it can be 
made clear that the religious truths 
which are the inheritance of India’s 
millions are in reality stepping- 
stones toward the One Perfect Life 
as taught by Christ, coworkers will 
most certainly be found to continue 
Mr. Teape’s work. But one may ex- 
pect that critics also will come for- 
ward from either side who—per- 
ceiving the dangers inherent in the 
task—-will clamor for constant vigi- 
lance and circumspection. 

It is a task of no mean proportion 
to translate Christian theology into 
the terminology and imagery of In- 
dian religious lore. If I am to read 
into the scriptural formulas their 
traditional Christian meanings, will 
my friends in India recognize those 
same meanings? And if, on the 
other hand, I should agree, e. g., to 
an interpretation of St. Paul’s teach- 
ing upon the conflict between the 
flesh and the s pirit—clothed in 
terms borrowed from Yajnavalkya’s 
description—i. e., “of a body desert- 
ed at the final deliverance as the 
slough cast off by a snake” (p. 283) 
could I expect the historical Church 
to sponsor my interpretation? 

In spite of the limitations of the 
present work no one will doubt its 
value and importance—if only one 
reflects a moment upon its high and 
noble objective, to make the people 
of India think of Christianity not as 
of a foreign cult but as of an echo 
and answer to its own age-old secret 


longings. 7. Cc. P. 
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Golden Fleece. By William Rose 
Benét. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.50. 

A Winter Diary and Other Poems. 
By Mark Van Doren. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.90. 
Apart from the little band still 

sworn to the subconscious and in- 

comprehensible, one of the most in- 
teresting marks of our poets to-day 
is their inclusiveness. They have 
assimilated imagism and free verse 

—they do not feel any particular 

urge to assert their “virility”—or to 

be “hard and clear.” And if Ger- 
trude Stein remains Gertrude Stein, 

Mr. T. S. Eliot long ago said fare- 

well to his Waste Land. 

William Rose Benét is richly rep- 
resentative of this quarter-century 
in verse. He is a poet of extreme 
sensitiveness and insight, a master 
of many meters with a fine under- 
lying simplicity of emotion. In 
boyhood, he must have had a love of 
old ballads and Pre-Raphaelite 
colorfulness; but his writing career 
has coincided with the entire New 
Poetry movement, from the exuber- 
ance of Lindsay to the exoticism of 
Elinor Wylie. So this really golden 
collection of early shearings and late 
brings together the soaring music of 
“The Falconer of God,” the vivid 
archaism of “Merchants from Ca- 
thay,” the boisterousness of “Har- 
lem” and “Jesse James” and the fine 
spirituality of “Man Possessed.” It 
brings, too, as charming and varied 
a scattering of animal songs as Pa- 
draic Colum has given us: a praise 
of velvet-nosed, snorting ponies, of 
the delicate distraught fawn, the 
“untoward beauty” of the giraffe and 
the “mammoth jest” of the whale. 
Mr. Benét has won much praise for 
his rollicking ballads, and some of 
them are almost as happy as Ches- 
terton’s. But to at least one reader 
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he is even more essentially the singer 
of modern subjective humanity, 
fleeing from the trivial in a search 
for faith and surety—or of 


“The harried heart’s recourse 
To all being’s inmost source” 


in human love. 

Mark Van Doren is, of course, a 
younger poet and a poet of narrower 
range. Fifteen years ago his ironic 
meditations and muted emotion 
would doubtless have been expressed 
wholly in free verse, and it is part 
of that contemporary inclusiveness 
that the present volume should con- 
tain a sonnet series and a longish 
narrative in rimed couplets. The 
title poem is the simple story of a 
country winter, built up of engag- 
ingly homely details and often strik- 
ing veracities of observation, as the 
“fasting grasses” of December, or 
“the crack of coldness like a panther 
coming back” after a thaw. And 
ironically enough, Mr. Van Doren’s 
couplets are masterfully felicitous— 
probably because so strait a form 
clinches the thought and obviates 
even a congenital love of over-sub- 
tlety. K. B. 


The Sentimental Journey. A Life of 
Charles Dickens. By Hugh Kings- 


mill. New York: William Mor- 
row & Co. $3.00. 

Dickens. By André Maurois. 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 
Dickens’s admirers have long 

known that their hero had grave 

faults: that he was vain, self-cen- 
tered, and that in his separation 
from his wife he was mainly to 
blame. But they have regarded all 

this as beside the point when it is a 

question of appreciating his books, 

just as Dickens’s friends, who had 
to put up with the vagaries -of his 
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temperament, always forgive him 
because of his personal fascination. 

Mr. Kingsmill in this latest attack 
on Dickens stresses every disagree- 
able trait he can find and puts the 
worst possible construction upon 
Dickens’s friendship with Ellen 
Lawless Ternan—though he has the 
grace to admit that this had nothing 
to do with Dickens’s domestic trou- 
bles. He tries to show, moreover, 
that in book after book Dickens was 
dramatizing himself, that he was a 
sublime egotist whose secret object 
was to justify all of his own actions 
and to revenge himself upon even 
the dearest of his friends when they 
ventured to advise him against his 
own inclinations. Thus we are told 
that Podsnap was John Forster, 
and Georgiana Podsnap the Hogarth 
who brought up Dickens’s children 
and who was with him when he 
died. 

There no doubt is something in all 
this, but not nearly as much, I be- 
lieve, as Mr. Kingsmill imagines. 
The truth rather would seem to be 
that Dickens had so exquisite a sense 
of the ludicrous that he could not re- 
sist exhibiting whatever he found 
comic even in those for whom he had 
the deepest affection. He had to 
take his models wherever he could 
find them, which is only further 
proof that it is hard for a novelist to 
be a gentleman. 

André Maurois admits that in 
Dickens’s relations with his wife 
there was “plenty of selfishness and 
unfairness,” and he touches upon 
the Ellen Ternan episode without 
taking it too seriously. But he 
writes as a literary critic rather than 
as a detective. Dickens’s lack of in- 
ward life, his use of coincidence, his 
sentimentality, his bad tas t e—all 
these he sees quite clearly. The 
question for him, as for all of us, is 





how—in view of so many faults in 
the writer—“these wooden dummies 
have become figures so solidly plant- 
ed in the consciousness of a whole 
people.” He does not attempt to 
dodge the issue by saying that all the 
defects are counterbalanced by 
unique genius. The French critic 
finds in the nature of English hu- 
mor the secret of Dickens’s appeal. 
The French moralist or comic writer 
attacks cruelty or hypocrisy from 
without, the English from within. 
“Dickens—and all humorists (Eng- 
lish or otherwise) are with him— 
tried to penetrate the stronghold it- 
self, to impose a ridiculous automa- 
tism on the movements of his ene- 
mies, and to destroy them from 
within. In the war of the spirit of 


comedy against false solemnity, hu- 
mor is the Trojan Horse.” That one 
sentence is worth all the shrill vi- 
tuperation of Mr. Kingsmill’s book. 


T. M. 


The Price of Peace. By Frank H. 
Simonds and Brooks Emeny. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

Peace and the Plain Man. By Nor- 
man Angell. Same publisher. 
$2.50. 

With a clearness worthy of his 
well deserved reputation, Mr. Frank 
Simonds—collaborating with Mr. 
Brooks Emeny—analyzes the pres- 
ent unsettled condition of the civi- 
lized world. Elsewhere he has af- 
firmed that he thinks we are within 
striking distance of war. Here he 
pretty well demonstrates that the 
price of peace is the establishing of 
economic security for the peoples of 
all the great powers. In the absence 
of such security war is inevitable. 

The price of peace will have to be 
paid chiefly by the nations with the 
greatest material resources. They 
might possibly succeed in attaining 
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temporary domestic prosperity by 
means of a strictly nationalistic 
policy; but such a policy inevitably 
opens the door to war. The only 
alternative to war is some form of 
international agreement assuring to 
all peoples reasonable access to es- 
sential raw materials. 

The League of Nations has failed 
because it “provided no means by 
which the German, Italian and Japa- 
nese peoples could escape from in- 
equalities which were real.” Musso- 
lini and Hitler are expressions of the 
revolt of two great nations against 
material inequalities as intolerable 
as the political inequalities which 
broke down the settlement made at 
Vienna in 1815. President Wilson 
was aware that wars had been cre- 
ated by struggles to achieve ethnic 
self-determination; but he was 
blind to the inevitable consequences 
of the struggle for economic self- 
sufficiency. The horrors of war, 
Mr. Simonds predicts, will no more 
deter people who seek economic se- 
curity than it deterred those who 
fought for political liberty. 

Thus far the more fortunate peo- 
ples, particularly the British and 
American, have sought to combine 
the profits of exclusive nationalism 
with the benefits of internationalism 
and to persuade the less fortunate 
that, however bad their condition, 
war would make it worse. Already 
three great nations, Italy, Germany 
and Japan have declined to be per- 
suaded, and are teaching their chil- 
dren that not war, but peace on ex- 
isting terms, is the path to ruin. 

Everything considered, Sir Nor- 
man Angell’s book is among the most 
satisfactory of the many recent pub- 
lications on peace; and it is satis- 
factory precisely because it recog- 
nizes education for peace as the only 
practical path to progress. Its sim- 
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ple style and logical arrangement 
would dispose any fair-minded 
court to sustain the recent reward of 
a Nobel Prize to the author. 

Each chapter is summarized in a 
single brief paragraph printed at the 
beginning of the book in the Table 
of Contents and again under the 
chapter heading. Part I. shows that 
the prevention of war depends upon 
common understanding of a few po- 
litical truths not beyond the grasp 
of the average layman. Parts IL., 
Ill. and IV. analyze the situations 
(social, economic, psychological) 
which in the past have led to war. 
Part V. points out that the only al- 
ternative to the old method of com- 
petitive armaments, is a system of 
collective defense,—a sort of limited 
international government. A work- 
able plan of this kind, while non- 
committal in certain respects would 
be committal enough in others to 
serve as an entering wedge for more 
comprehensive plans. The immedi- 
ate need is to educate public opinion 
to the point where it will support the 
general principles of collective de- 
fense, despite the general sentiment 
in favor of jealously guarded na- 
tional independence and the prevail- 
ing mood of mutual suspicion and 
fear. 

As a first step in this education, 
the author undertakes to make the 
actually existing alternatives evi- 
dent to the ordinary man. The main 
question is not “Arms, or no arms?” 
but “Which method of defense is 
most effective?” Collective defense, 
implying an all-round reduction of 
armaments, with mutual inspection 
in peace times, and an embargo 
against aggressive states, would be a 
better check against attack than the 
present system. The author also 
undertakes to clear up prevailing 
confusion by means of a series of 


short answers to common objec- 
tions. He closes his plea for the col- 
lective method with these words: 
“France, the greatest military power 
in Europe, has always favoured it, 
Russia favours it, all the lesser states 
favour it. In crises like that of the 
Japanese aggression upon China, the 
United States favoured it. It is Great 
Britain mainly that hangs back.” 

J. McS. 


Rebellious Fraser’s; Nol Yorke’s 
Magazine in the days of Maginn, 
Thackeray and Carlyle. By Miriam 
M. H. Thrall. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. $3.00. 

The Irish nation can be depended 
upon to produce an outstanding 
genius at least once a decade. In the 
1830’s its contribution to the world 
of letters was the amazing William 
Maginn, who babbled in Latin in the 
nursery, and matriculated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, at the age of eleven 
tripping more over his too-long aca- 
demic gown than over his Hebrew, 
in which language he immediately 
won a scholarship. 

Around this amazing figure of 
Celtic precocity, Miriam Thrall has 
constructed her scholarly and enter- 
taining volume on Fraser's Maga- 
zine and the brilliant circle of its 
contributors from the hour when 
“Billy Maginn, Irish Doctor of Laws, 
walked gayly into the publishing 
shop of James Fraser” to found a 
famous periodical, until its meridian 
was passed through the withdrawal 
of its fire-eating editor. As a radi- 
cal foil to conservative Blackwood’s 
the magazine had, in those years, 
gathered to its round table the most 
distinguished writers of the period 
from Carlyle to Father Prout, from 
Thackeray to Lockhart. In Fraser’s 
was illustrated supremely the bond 
which created out of editor and con- 





tributors one vital body. Undis- 
turbed by telephone and typewriter, 
but rarely sensitive to the spiritual 
currents of the age the members of 
this journalistic body met often 
over the mahogany to mingle letters 
and port wine in most fruitful 
union, 

The author has rendered an in- 
valuable service to scholarship by 
the statistics of her appendices, 
which witness to exhaustive research 
in recording the facts or probabili- 
ties relating to the sources of the 
material in Fraser’s much of which 
Was anonymous or under a pen 
name, 

A rich and entertaining book 
either for the specialist or the casual 
reader. A. McC, S. 


The Thorndike-Century Junior Dic- 
. By E. L. Thorndike. New 

York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 

$2.00. 

This Dictionary, bearing a dis- 
tinguished name, will no doubt be 
widely sold. Acquaintance with it, 
however, discloses many examples 
of unsound pedagogy, defective Eng- 
lish, inaccuracies and unfortunate, 
if unintentional, bigotry, rendering 
it unfit and even injurious for the 
young for whom it was prepared. 

Most of the words defined are 
given a numerical rating, but we are 
not told the sources of the occur- 
ence, and frequency is not in itself a 
test of importance. Many slangy, 
rare and even obsolete words are 
listed. Has anyone ever looked up 
“by” in a dictionary? Thorndike 
gives the ten-year-old Junior ten 
meanings of “by” with twenty mean- 
ings of “for” and twenty-four gen- 
eral and sixteen special meanings 
of “fall.” The uses of “fall” and of 
other words as different parts of 
speech are set down without any evi- 
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dent order, and at the end are placed 
abbreviations of the parts of speech, 
but there is no guide to tell where 
the abbreviations belong. Sentences 
are made up to illustrate meanings. 
For instance, “on” has forty-four 
sentences or phrases under eight 
main headings. Will not Junior find 
it hard to get on with so many de- 
tails? Here are some of the illustra- 
tive sentences: “Air-ship, a long bal- 
loon with motors that can be 
steered”; “the whole five of us”; “he 
cares about music”; “she affects old 
furniture.” These illustrations too 
are frequently expressed in “fine 
English,” as, “he betook himself 
home”; “Harry’s wet shoes betrayed 
the fact that he had not worn rub- 
bers.” At times humor seems in- 
tended: “he has eaten a basin of oat- 
meal already”; “book worms gnaw 
books.” The number of mistakes 
in idiom is so large that foreigners 
(see “barbarian”) seem to have been 
responsible for the English, as, “a 
censor changes books, plays, etc.”; 
“earet, a mark to show where some- 
thing should be put in writing or 
printing’; “the connection of our 
telephone took two days.” 

There are puzzling phrases, as 
“New York is south of Boston,” 
“Cape Cod, a hook-like extension of 
Massachusetts” (unintelligible with- 
out a map, useless with a map); 
“annual, anything that lasts for one 
year or one season”; “aisle, a part 
of a church at the side of the main 
part.” Under confirmation we read, 
“A baby is baptized, and when he 
grows old enough to understand, his 
confirmation allows him to share in 
all the privileges of the church.” In- 
dulgence has a definition which does 
not distinguish it from immunity or 
impunity. Many other Catholic . 
terms are strangely defined. Papist 
is properly styled offensive, but Ro- 
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manist, popish, and the opprobious 
meaning of Jesuit are not con- 
demned. And so on, throughout the 
book. F. P. D. 


Follow the Furies. By Eleanor Car- 
roll Chilton. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50. 

No doubt Eleanor Chilton named 
her third novel with an eye on the 
Zschylean Oresteia and the prob- 
lem of a possibly justifiable matri- 
cide. Hugh Linton, a persistent and 
thorough rationalist married Grace 
Dennis, charming daughter of a 
well-to-do Catholic family. Her af- 
fectionate and malleable nature 
made it easy for Hugh to suppress 
her religion and withdraw her from 
close family ties; but he was not 
strong enough to prevent her even- 
tual reversion to the faith of her 
childhood. The story is concerned 
mainly with their daughter Barbara, 
child of divergent natures, who is 
apparently the perfect product of 
her father’s scheme of egocentric 
education. Barbara is an attractive, 
intelligent girl who has known no 
authority but her own judgment, no 
god but her father’s brand of logic. 
Suddenly, returning home from col- 
lege, she is faced with her first real 
problem—a very grave one. Her 
gay and happy mother has been 
stricken with an incurable paraly- 
sis, one that threatens prolonged 
physical and mental suffering. At 
the same time, discovery of her fa- 
ther’s preoccupation with the exi- 
gencies of an extra-marital alliance 
prevents her confiding in him. True 
to her upbringing, she acts on her 
own best judgment and engineers a 
matricide of “mercy.” All should 
have been well thereafter, according 
to Hugh Linton’s theories, but Bar- 
bare had reckoned without the 
Erinyes. The fact of her mother’s 
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return to Catholicism four years 
previously is now made known to 
her and strikes a spark, which, 
fanned by conflicting events and in- 
fluences, glows and brightens and 
bursts into an inner conflagration 
that ends in tragedy for the bewil- 
dered girl. She is, to the end, the 
product and victim of her father’s 
teaching. 

Throughout the book there is 
much interesting discussion of Ca- 
tholicism vs. Freethinking, but it is 
disappointing to note that the char- 
acters who profess Catholicism are, 
with the exception of the benign and 
wise Jesuit, Father Richard Dennis, 
woefully sluggish in its practice. 
Eleanor Chilton writes with wit, 
force and an admirable technique. 
She manages cleverly to dodge the 
morbid; she is mature and discusses 
plainly the unpleasant facts result- 
ing from debutantes chattering gaily 
about their “seductions,” parents 
referring to their unborn child as 
“Hugo the fish,” and outwardly re- 
spectable people whose philosophy 
paves the way to free love, birth 
control, abortion, murder and sui- 
cide. Her dialogue is remarkably 
authentic. Her book is deftly satiric 
and well seasoned with pity and hu- 
mor. In a tiny gem-like prelude she 
gives fair warning of what may hap- 
pen when little cocksure man for- 
gets relationship to the Maker of 
the Universe. C. A. 


Tv 24-~ 
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The 


of Joseph Chamberlain. 
Vol. III. 1895-1900. By J. L. Gar- 
vin. New York: The Macmillan 


Co. $6.00. 

This volume covers not only the 
most memorable years of Chamber- 
lain’s life, but years of outstanding 
importance to the British Empire. 

When the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions of 1895 gave the Unionist Gov- 
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ernment a large majority and Lord 
Salisbury was appointed Premier, he 
offered Chamberlain—who had with 
others broken away from the Liberal 
Party, the appointment of Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. Quite 
probably Lord Salisbury did not an- 
ticipate that Chamberlain would be 
called upon to play so prominent a 
part in the newly formed Govern- 
ment. However, into the period in 
question came the Jameson raid and 
the resulting Boer War; the Vene- 
zuelan question with the United 
States Government, the Fashoda epi- 
sode with the French Government, 
the efforts for an Anglo-German alli- 
ance, the preparations for the Russo- 
Japanese War in the Far East, the 
Spanish American War, the Samoan 
controversy, the establishment of the 
Australian Federation and the First 
British Colonial Conference and in 
all these Chamberlain had an im- 
portant. part. 

Although the Foreign Policy of 
the country was retained in the 
hands of Lord Salisbury, his Co- 
lenial Secretary was invariably con- 
sulted. Chamberlain, who had fre- 
quently to defend himself in Parlia- 
ment during the disastrous early 
days of the Boer War, had no equal 
as a Parliamentary debater, and his 
speeches were invariably devastat- 
ing to his opponents. Under a per- 
sonal attack, which probably hurt 
him more than anything else in his 
political life, he was able to show 
that he had broken off all his con- 
nections with the manufacturing 
concerns with which his family had 
been associated for generations, at 
heavy financial loss to himself. 

Naturally, Mr. Garvin, a close 
friend and admirer of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, has found it difficult to be neu- 
tral, yet much of the value of this 
book comes from that very fact. For 


the author is able to weave into the 
text correspondence and conversa- 
tions which illuminate some of the 
most important events of recent 
British history. H. G. A, 


The House of the Titans and Other 
Poems. By A. E. (George Rus- 
sell). New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 

Once I heard it said, I think by 
Theodore Maynard, that it was the 
Irish who put the mist in mysticism. 
It did not then occur to me to re- 
mark that it would not be missed. 
A. E., of course, is among the most 
famous mixers of mist and mysti- 
cism, weaving shadows across the 
face of what should be a clear white 
light, making a simple intellectual 
concept into an emotional and sensu- 
ous mystification. His title poem is 
a thirty-three page amplification, 
filled with nightmare titans and vi- 
sionary Celtic gods, of what Milton’s 
Satan said so simply: 


“The mind is its own place, and in 
itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell 
of Heaven.” 


A. E. is at his best in less philo- 
sophic narrative, as the fine charac- 
ter interpretation, “The Dark Lady,” 
based on Shakespeare’s sonnets; and 
in short lyrics, filled with a melan- 
choly music, such as “Comfort,” 
which begins: 


“The skies were dim and vast and 
deep 

Above the vale of rest 

They seemed to rock the stars to 
sleep 

Beyond the mountain’s crest.” 


These make the volume worth hav- 
ing. K. K. 
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PAMPHLET PusLicaTions: The 
tenseness of the present interna- 
tional situation renders specially in- 
teresting and important the recent 
publications of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace 
(Washington, D. C.)—The Catholic 
Church and Peace Efforts, a Report 
of the History Committee compiled 
by William F. Roemer, Ph.D., and 
John Tracy Ellis, Ph.D.; Relations 
Between France and Italy, compiled 
by Patrick J. Ward, and Catholic Or- 
ganization for Peace in Europe, com- 
piled by Mary Catherine Schaefer 
for the Europe Committee (10 cents 
each). Timely, too, is the reprint 
of The Christian Way to Peace with 
new helps for study groups (Wash- 
ington: National Catholic Welfare 
Conference). International Concili- 
ation for February gives an insight 
into “The Foreign Policy of Japan” 
by Tsuneijro Miyaoka, a study by 
Grover Clark of “American Interests 
in the Far East” and comment on 
“British Foreign Policy and World 
Peace,” by the Right Hon. Anthony 
Eden, now so prominent in “conver- 
sations” in favor of security and 
world peace. The March issue pro- 
vides four important statements: 
“The Present International Out- 
look,” by General Smuts, “Interna- 
tional Law or International Chaos,” 
by Lord Howard of Penrith, Nor- 
man Davis on “Disarmament Poli- 
cies” and the “Proclamation” of the 
Chancellor of Germany on January 
30th (405 West 117th Street, New 
York,’ 5 cents per issue). 

Three of the ultimate five volumes 
made up of the invaluable pamph- 
lets in the series on Comparative 
Religion have been published. Neat 
and handy in format, they are well 
worth the 2s.6d. asked for each 
volume. Recent additions to the 
pamphlet “studies” include The Re- 





ligion of Earliest Man and The Re- 
ligion of Later Primitive Peoples, by 
Rev. W. Schmidt, S.V.D.; Hinduism, 
by Rev. P. Johanns, S.J.; The Re- 
ligions of Mexico and Peru, by Rev. 
George Holtker, S.V.D.; The Religion 
of Ancient Persia, by Prof. A. J. Car- 
noy, and Islam, by Rev. A. Vincent. 
In Use Your Reason—First of All: 
About God, Joseph O’Connor pro- 
vides in popular form, arguments 
and illustrations on the existence of 
God, mysteries, etc. A reprint of 
Rev. Joseph Keating’s The True 
Church is proof of its value and 
popularity. W. J. Blyton contributes 
a study on the much discussed “Rela- 
tivity” and Knowledge; the days of 
England’s martyrs is recalled in the 
sketch of Blessed John Kemble, by 
J. H. Canning, K.S.G. The counsels 
of Mother Magdalen Taylor, Foun- 
dress of the Poor Servants of the 
Mother of God, collected For Remem- 
brance of “one who knew the endless 
difficulties of life, the weakness of 
human nature and the strength that 
comes from God,” as Father Devas 
says, are suited to lay people as 
well as religious (London: Catholic 
Truth Society, 5 cents each). 

Fields for Catholic Action (Faith: 
Morals: Education: Press: Social 
Order) are pointed out by His Excel- 
lency, the Bishop of Fort Wayne, 
with very clear indications of the 
harvests to be gleaned from them; 
Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., sum- 
marizes The Program of ‘the Confer- 
ence on Family Life; The One and 
Only Church is explained by Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Betowski in four radio 
talks; Rev. J. A. O’Brien shows the 
Church as warring on profanity in 
The Holy Name—Why Reverence It? 
as “The Interpreter of the Bible” in 
The Church and tells the dramatic 
stories of the conversions of Arnold 
Lunn and G. K. Chesterton in Intel- 








lectuals Turn to Rome; Mexico’s Per- 
secution of the Church rehearses the 
miserable story and answers many 
false allegations of the persecutors; 
Marie E. Kolz in T tory 
attempts to bring home the isolation 
of souls neglected by those who still 
live and the solace that comes 
through the suffrages of the Church 
Militant to the Church Suffering; to 
careless Catholics, Very Rev. John 
E. Mullett, V.F., addresses helpful 
Words of Enc t and Rev. 
Francis E. Benz and John S. Gibbons 
tell to boys, in friendly fashion, the 
heroic story of the sons of Felicitas— 
Seven Sons of a Saint, in the pocket 
sized pamphlets of the Sunday Visi- 
tor Press (5 cents each). 

Devotional pamphlets of worth 
are Novena to the Holy Spirit, by 
Father John J. Burke, C.S.P., re- 
printed in new format and with 
added material; Jesus Crucified, 
readings on the Passion culled from 
the works of Rev. Walter Elliott, 
C.S.P., and an appeal to Love Your 
Rosary, by Rev. Peter Moran of the 
Paulist Fathers. Others on timely 
topics are, Just What is Communism ?, 
a useful and instructive analy- 
sis by Raymond T. Feely, S.J.; Meet 
the Church!, a novel treatment of an 
ancient subject by Rev. Michael X. 
Frassrand, C.S.P., and Sex Educa- 
tion in which Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, 
O.M.Cap., Ph.D., puts into brief 
form the important message of 
his well-known book on this sub- 
ject (New York: The Paulist Press, 
5 cents each). In Rebel Mexico, Dr. 
Edward Lodge Curran writes a sup- 
plement to his recently published 
Catholic Mexico, pointing out in 
forceful style the origin of the 
wrongs in that persecuted country 
and the means of righting them 
(Brooklyn: International Catholic 
Truth Society. 10 cents), 
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The Catholic Mind for February 
8th presents two valuable lay con- 
tributions, “Retreats and Catholic 
Action,” by James Fitzgerald, and 
“Living Faith and Faithful Living,” 
by John A. Matthews. The month- 
ly list of current Catholic articles 
adds value to this issue as it does to 
that of March 8th. The issue of 
February 22d provides food for 
thought in a sheaf of articles—‘“‘The 
Catholic College and the Catholic 
Mind,” “The Problem of Youth,” 
“Seven Tests for Miracles,” “Why 
Lent?” (New York: The America 
Press, 5 cents each). 

Rev. Richard A. Welfle, S.J., re- 
minds us of the high estate of Our 
Precious Bodies; H. A. H. Walker, 
S.J., in It’s the Greatest Gift, explains 
the Mass clearly and attractively in 
semi-story form (St. Louis: The 
Queen’s Work Press, 10 cents each). 
The very interesting story of the 
Two Brothers Ratisbonne is des- 
tined by the French Institute of 
Notre Dame de Sion, Kansas City, 
to stir up interest in the mission so 
dear to them of the conversion of 
the Jews. The Souvenir and Pro- 

of the Thirtieth Annual 
Catholic Truth Conference of Aus- 
tralia is a welcome and impressive 
record of organization and accom- 
plishment. It is accompanied by 
two pamphlets of spiritual appeal, 
the one addressed to the faithful in 
general in which Rev. Albert Power, 
S.J., asks: Are You Listening to the 
message of our Lord’s teaching and 
to His longing for souls; the other, 
appealing to the few called to pos- 
sess The Pearl of Great Price 
through the religious life, by Rev. 
M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. (Melbourne: 
Australian Catholic Truth Society, 
5 cents each). My Stations of the 
Cross, with appealing meditations 
in verse and illustrated in color 
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from Daprato statuary, is dedicated 
by the author, Rev. Francis C. 
Young, “to everybody who loves to 
walk in the soul-saving footsteps 
traced out by Christ” (Meadville, 
Pa.: Keystone View Co.). Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Butler gives us in Catholic 
Etiquette, a Manual of Catholic 
Practice, a compendium of very 
useful information (San Francisco: 
The Monitor Publishing Co.). An 
enlightening and inspiring brochure 
reprinted from The Ecclesiastical 
Review, by Rev. Michael A. Mathis, 


C.S.C., Medical Mission Vocation, 
sets forth the almost unlimited 
opportunity for rendering medical 
relief in foreign mission lands, de- 
scribes the course of training given 
by the Society of Catholic Medical 
Missionaries founded by Dr. Anna 
Dengel at Washington in 1925, and 
brings out some disconcerting facts 
concerning the disparity between 
Catholic and non-Catholic effort in 
this field in India and the Far East 
(Washington, D. C.: Catholic Medi- 
cal Mission House). 
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